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THE THIRTY - SEVENTH DIS- 
COURSE : “FHI “CORINTHIAN 
ORATION 


Tus Discourse is plainly not the work of Dio. It is inferior 
in style, replete with allusions, and often out of harmony 
with accepted tradition as to matters of history. Moreover, 
the speaker calls himself a Roman ($$ 25 and 26). Emperius 
long ago named Favorinus as the author, and that identifica- 
tion has met with general approval. 

‘The most detailed information regarding Tavorinus is 
provided by Philostratus, tae Sophistarum 1. 8, thongh 
Aulus Gellius, who had studied under Favorinus, often 
praises his learning. Favorinus was a native of Arelaté 
(Arles). He may have obtained his eatly education at 
Marseilles, where he could have acquired that facility with 
the Greek language of which he was so proud (g§ 25, 26, 33), 
According to Philostratus, he was said to have listened to 
Dio, but to have been ‘‘ as far removed from him as those 
who hadn't.” He created a great stir in Rome, even among 
those who knew no Greek but were “ charmed by the sound 
of His voice, the significance of his glance, and the rhythm 
of his tongue.” 

Favorinus at first enjoyed the favour of Hadrian, but he 
lost it, at least for a time, when accused of adultery with the 
wife of agonsul. In consequence, the Athenians threw down 
the bronze statue with which they had honoured him. It is 
perhaps that incident to which he makes veiled allusion in 
§35. One infers from §§ 32-36 that Corinth had taken similar 
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action for the same reason, but the peroration, in which the 
speaker seems to be apostrophizing the missing statue, is 
very mystifying. .\ literal reading of the passage would 
lead to the supposition that there is some hocus pocus by 
means of which the statue is suddenly placed on view, a 
prearranged unveiling, as it were. Flowever, Edmonds may 
be right (Lyra Graeca, 1 p. 237, L.C.L.) in identifying the 
atynAdv etdwdAov of § 46 with the oration then being delivered 
rather than with any statue, real or imaginary. In that case 
Favorinus might be regarded as dedicating his address to 
posterity. Vhat he had escaped punishment at the hands 
of Hadrian might be inferred from the confident tone of 
§§ 34 and 35, even if we lacked the express testimony of 
Philostratus. That he shonld have travelled widely was to 
be expected in the case of a man of his calling and reputa- 
tion, and he refers to his travels with much pride in §§ 26 and 
27. His most famous pupil was doubtless Herodes Atticus, 
whom he made his heir. 

This Discourse may have heen included among the works 
of Dio because of its superficial likeness to Or. 31 in subject 
matter, since both dealt with the popular custom of erecting 
statues and with the strange fate that sometimes overtook 
such marks of esteem. 
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oixetos added by Capps: Wilamowits deletes ére dé, 
2 és| omitted by Arnim with Man. pr. 


1 On the north coast of Lesbos. 
2 Periander was generally included among the Seven 
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‘THE VHIR'PY-SEVENTVH DISCOURSE : 
THE CORINTHIAN ORATION 


Wuen I visited your city the first time, nearly ten 
years ago, and gave your people and magistrates a 
sample of my cloque nee, LE seemed to be on friendly, 
yes intimate, terms with you to a degree not equalled 
even by Arion of Me thymné.! At any rate you did 
not have a statue made of Arion. Of course when I 
say you, [ am speaking of your forebears and of 
Periander the sage,? son of Cypselus, in whose day 
Arion flourished, being the first not only to compose 
a dithyramb ? but alse to call it by that name and to 
present a dithyrambie chorus in Corinth, 

Now Arion was so dear to the gods that, when on 
his voyage back to Corinth, bringing great riches 
which he had had the good fortune to win by his 
labours in the neighbourhood of Tarentum and among 
the Greeks of that region, as he was about to be cast 
into the sea by the sailors—no doubt beeause of that 
very wealth of his—he besought them ere they threw 
him overboard to let him sing, Just as men say that 


Sages. He was tyrant of Corinth toward the end of the 
7th century B.c. 
3 ‘The dithyramib was a choral song in honour of Dionysus. 
Aristotle, Poetics 1449 a, finds in it the germ of tragedy. 
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3 xai after Tawdpov deleted by Emperius. 
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swans about to die and foreseeing their death are 
wont, as it were, to put their soul on board “ the bark 
of song.”! So then he sang—ealm and _ silence 
brooded on the deep—and dolphins heard his song, 
and as they heard it they rushed about the ship. 
And when Arion ceased and the sailors showed no 
relenting, he leaped into the sea: but a dolphin rose 
beneath him and earried the singer in safety to 
Taenarum 2 just as he was, gear and all. So then 
Arion, saved in this manner and having outstripped 
the sailors, was in Corinth nari rating these very 
happenings to Periander. And when the sailors 
later entered port and the matter was brought to 
trial, the sailors were put to death, but Arion—not 
Periander, mark you, but Arion—orde ‘ring a bronze 
likeness of no great size, set it up at ‘Taenarum, a 
likeness of himself astride the back of his benefaetor.? 

And about this same time Solon too came to 
Corinth, fleeing from the tyranny of Peisistratus! but 
not from that of Periander. No. for that was a 
different matter—while Peisistratus was tyrant of 
Athens through having destreyed the democracy, 
Periander was tyrant through having received the 
royal power by inheritanee Shon his farther: whom the 








1 Possibly a reminiscence of Pindar, frag. 89: dyna 
aovdar. 

2 Southernmost cape of Laconia, mod. Cape Matapan. — 

3 We meet this famous tale first in Herodotus (1. 23-24), 
who, however, does not tell of the execution of the pirates or 
who ordered the statue. Pausanias says the quaint monu- 
ment was still at Taenarum in his day. Aelian, /f.4. 12. 45, 
preserves the dedicatory inscription : 


See tt aie ESE PES 
aOavarwr mopmatow ’Apiova Kuxdéos vidv 
éx Xuxedod teAdyous aa@oev éxnua 708e. 


4 This visit of Solon is nowhere else recorded. 
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1 Tyrant at first meant merely absolute ruler. Homer 
records several instances in which divine names were different 
from human names, e.g., iad 1. 403-404 and 2, 813-814, 

2 Cf, Herodotus 5. 92. 

3 fie., Antiochus IT (286-246 B.c.). 
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Greeks were wont to call tyrant, though the gods 
called him king.’ For is not this the way the oracle 
has it ? 


A happy man is he who to iny fane 
Doth come, Létion’s C ypselus, the king 
Of famous Corinth, he and his ehildren too.? 


One of these ehildren was Periander himself. who 
sueceeeded his father. So then Periander, called king 
by the god, was proclaimed a sage by the Greeks. 
No better title did any king or tyrant ever gain, no, 
not even Antiochus, surnamed Divine? nor Mithri- 
dates, surnamed Dionysus.1) And even Pittacus of 
Mitylené might have Deen proud to be called at one 
and the same time both tyrant and sage : but. as a 
matter of fact. in clinging to ie second title he 
stripped himself of his tyranny.’ Yet as for Peri- 
ander, while he shared the name of sage with a few 
and that of tyrant with many, as both tyrant and 
sage he stood alone. Well then, when Solon visited 
Periander and reeeived a share of their common 
possessions—for the possessions of friends are held in 
conimon *&—still he received no statuc, though surely 
he did not disdain a statue. no, he esteemed highly 
the honour of having had a bronze likeness of himself 
set up at Salamis *: then why not so at Corinth, the 
promenade of Hellas? Again. Herodotus the his- 
torian also paid you a visit, bringing tales of Greece, 


1 Mithridates Eupator (182-63 .c.). | Appian and Plu- 
tarch attest the surname. 

5 Elected aesymnetes in 589 B.c., he resigned ten years 
later. 

6 A familiar proverb; cf. Euripides, Orestes 735. 

7 Aeschines, in Timarchum 25, says the statue stood in the 
market-place of Salamis. —. 
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4 eneidere Reiske : erevdifye. 
2 dare padota hey Emperius ; os av padora pie. 
ye Selden: «at. 
1 GAN obs Casaubon: d@Adws. ° ro Reiske : res. 





1 Herodotus (8. 94) reports the Athenian claim that at the 
beginning of the battle Adeimantus, the Corinthian com- 
mander, fled with his contingent. Meeting with an unknown 
vessel] whose crew taunted the Corinthians with cowardice 
and annonneed the victory of the Greek forces, he turned 
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ae in paul tales of Corinth—not yet fallacious 
which he expected to receive pay 
ae the city. But failing of obtaining even that— 
for your forebears did not ‘deem it fitting to traffic in 
renown—he devised those tales we all know so well, 
the tales about Salamis and Adcimantus.? 

However, in my own case, upon my second visit to 
Corinth you were so glad to see me that you did your 
best to get me to stay with vou, but seeing that to be 
impossible, you did have a likeness made of me, and 
you took this and set it up in your Library, a front- 
row seat as it were,? where you felt it would most 
effectively stimulate the youth to persevere in the 
same pursuits as myself. For you accorded me this 
honour, not as to one of the many who each year put 
in at Cenehreae* as iraders or pilgrims or envoys or 
passing travellers, but as to a cherished friend, who 
at last, after a long absence, puts in an appearance. 








Yet Honour, dreamlike, takes wing and flies away.t 


Vherefore I have come to be perplexed, not only as 
to my own case, but now, by Heaven, as to that of 
some one else® as well, wondering whether IT did not 
truly see, and what took place was not the happen- 
ings of my waking moments but merely a dream, or 
whether the events were really so in all detail, both 
the enthusiasm of the populace and the decision of 
the Couneil, and yet, as luck would have it, the statue 


back and reached the scene of battle when the action was 
already decided. Plutarch, de Herod. malig. 39, charges 
Herodotus with unfairness toward Corinth and Adeimantus, 
but he does not impute to him a mercenary motive. 

2 The privilege of zpoedpia was highly prized at Athens, 
Port of Corinth on the eastern side of the Isthmus. 
Odyssey 11. 222. Favorinus substitutes ry. for puxy. 
Le., some one else may have had a similar experience. 
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1 On the miraculous powers of Daedalus, see Plato, 
Tiuthyphro ibe. 

2 This sculptor, like his contemporary Myron, was skilled 
in depicting movement. The close association of Perseus 
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was one of the works of Daedalus and slipped away 
without our notice However, not sinee the death 
of Daedalus down to the present day has any one 
made such progress in the art of seulpture as to 
impart to bronze the power of flight ; nay. though 
they make statues of men with a fine and noble stride. 
and sometimes even riding on horseback, still these all 
maintain their pose and station and, unless some one 
moves them, so far as they are concerned bronze has 
no power to flee, not even if the statue has wings. like 
the Perseus of Pythagoras.’ 

But supposing my statue to be aetually of the 
ancient craftsmanship of Daedalus, for what strange 
reason would it have taken leave of your city. the city 
for which they say the two gods. Poseidon and Helius, 
vied with one another, the one being lord of fire, the 
other lord of water? And after the twain had striven 
and had entrusted the decision to a third god who 
was their elder, 

Whose heads were many, many too his arms, 


having. as I say, left to him the deeision, they both 
have held this eity and district ever sinee,? surely no 
slight or obscure sign of its superiority over all other 
eities. For while the others are the portion and 
property of the gods individually——Argos of Hera 
and Athens of Athena—and while, with reference to 
these very gods of whom I speak. Rhodes belongs to 





with Corinth suggests that the statue in question may have 
been set up there. 

3 Author unknown. The allusion is to Briareiis. 

4 Pausanias (2. 1. 6) reports as a Corinthian tradition that 
Poseidon and Helius strove with each other for possession 
of Corinth, and that Briareiis awarded the Isthmus to Posei- 
don and to Helius ‘** the height which dominates the city,” 
i.e., Acrocorinth. 
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7 yai’ added by Post. 

§ rappaxtoy Baguet: mdpypayov. 
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1 Onchestus, in Boevtia, though in ruins in the time of 
Pausanias, had been prominent in the worship of Poseidon. 
Cf. Hliad 2. 506 and Homerie Hymn to Apollo 229-238. 
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Helius and Onehestus to Poseidon.! Corinth belongs 
to eaeh of the two. You might imagine, since the 
myth suggests it, that the strip of land between two 
seas was an exeeptional grant made by Helius because 
Poseidon wished it so. 

Now then. both myth and history. while singing in 
fair harmony on this theme. invite the Sibyl of pro- 
phetie song as a third for their trio of praise > and 
she, having obtained as her prerogative the voice of 
a god, sings aloud : 


What place to thee so happy as the blest 
Isthmus of Ephyré.2 Ocean’s child. whereon 
Poseidon. sire of Lamia.* mother mine. 

Did first with Helius appoint the games.! 
Though his alone the honours there received 7 


For the faet is. you know. men say not only that the 
eontest was first established there by the two gods, 
but also that Castor won the single conrse and Calais 
-e are told that Calais ran. refraining 
from flying.» But now that we have broached the 
subject, the others too who were prize-winners and 
vietors should be named. Orpheus was vietorious 
with the lyre, Heraeles in the rough-and-tumble, in 
boxing Polydeuees, in wrestling Peleus, in the diseus 





2 An ancient name for Corinth. Cf. Zéad 6. 152. 

3 Not the vampire with which nurses frightened unruly 
children. Plutarch (de Pyth. Or. 9) and Pausanias (10. 12. 1) 
refer to our Lamia, daughter of Poseidon, as mother of the 
earliest Sibyl, whose rocky seat may still be seen at Delphi. 

+ Pausanias (2. 1. 6) gives Helius a share in the founding 
of the Isthmian Games: others ascribe the foundation either 
to Poseidon alone or to Sisyphus or Glaucus or Theseus. 

> Calais was a winged son of Oreithyia and Boreas. Like 
most of the heroes here mentioned, he took part in the Argo- 
nautic Expedition. 
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l gyovras Morel: éyovtos. 2 ror’ dv Crosby : tooro. 


3° Emperius : 4 M, 97 UB. 








* Doubtless composed by our author hiniself. 
2 Cf. g 9, where it is jokingly suggested that Daedalus 
made ie statue which has 50 urysteriously disappeared. 
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Telamon, in the contest in armour Theseus. And 
there had been instituted also a contest for horses. 
and Phaéthon won with a courser. and Neleus with 
a team of four. And there was also a boatraee,. in 
which Argo was the winner, and after that she sailed 
no more. but Jason dedicated her there to Poseidon, 
and he carved on her a couplet, w hich men say is the 
work of Orpheus : 


Iam the goodship Argo, to God by Jason devoted, 
Victor in Isthmian Games, erownéd with Nemean 
pine.* 


But a place where gods control the games. and 
heroes are the victors and the vanquished, and Argo 
lies at rest—what lovelier place than this could 
Daedalus himself discover as he flew with wings—to 

say nothing, of course, of that statue made by Dae- 
dalus 22 Nay, that statue of mine neither ran away 
nor tried to do so nor had any such intention at all: 
therefore we are left to conclude that the Corinthians 
themselves banished it. not only without holding any 
trial, but also without having any charge at all to 
bring against it. And would any one have believed 
this a the discredit of the Corinthians. whose fore- 
fathers were pre-eminent among the Greeks for eul- 
tivating justice > For, ask you, was it not they who 
put an end to the tyrannies in the cities and éstab- 
lished the democracies and freed Athens from her 

tyrants—first trom Hippias and later from Cleo- 
menes *—and who after that, when Athenians them- 
selves undertook to play the réle of Hippias and 





3 Herodotus allows Corinth no part in the expulsion of 
either Hippias or Cleomenes, and Cleomenes was not a 
tyrant but a Spartan king who seized the Acropolis! 
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Isagoras ! and to set up a tyranny over Hellas, being 
the first to sense what was going on and being especi- 
ally pained thereat, led the w ay to freedom for the 
others and maintained that purpose, not only in the 
case of the Athenians, but also in that of the Spartans? 
For example, in company with the states of Thebes 
and Elis they opposed the Spartans in defence of the 
eommon rights of Hellas ?; and by this act they also 
showed that they were not mere lovers of haa » but 
rather lovers of Hellas, of justice, of freedom, and 
haters of villainy and tyranny. Yes, and they were 
such haters of barbarians that they dispatehed to 
Thermopylae four hundred of their own troops on the 
same oecasion on which the Spartans sent three 
hundred? And at Salamis they won the prize for 
valour and became responsible for the vietory. For I 
pay no heed to Herodotus * but rather to the funcral 
monument and to Simonides, who composed the 
following epitaph for the Corinthian dead who were 
buried in Salamis : 


O stranger, onee we dwelt in Corinth blest 

With fountains ; now the isle of Ajax holds 

Our bones. With ease we took Phoenician ships, 
Vanquished alike the Persians and the Medes, 


5 


And saved our saered Hellas from the foe.’ 


1 Isagoras yielded the Acropolis to Cleomenes. He was 
the chief opponent of Cleisthenes after the expulsion of 
Hippias. 

2 Corinth, Thebes, and Elis took common action for a 
brief moment after the Peace of Nicias, though presumably 
for selfish reasons. 

3 Cf. Herodotus 7. 202. 

4 Ch § 7. 

5 Plutarch, de Herod, malig. 39 ©, gives the epitaph but 
not the poet’s name. 
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1 Cited by Plutarch, op. cet. 39 ¥, but without naming the 
poet. 
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And Simonides also has another epitaph referring 
particularly to the commander himself : 


Here lies that Adeimantus by whose designs 
Greece bound about her brows fair ‘freedoms 
crown.t 


And what is more, the Corinthiaus also freed Sicily 
from, the forcigner ud RUSE eUNe too from her ne rants.2 
And Dionysius we 
most glorious spectacte ! !—shorn OE al his power ; ca 
yet no one wronged even him or tried to orey him 
or to deprive him of the wealth he brought with him 
from Sicily.? 

But who overturned the statue dedicated by the 
city? Of course, if it was a whirlwind or a hurricane 
ov a thunderbolt that struck it, causing it to totter 
and darting lightning at it !—But if it is a question 
of some trial of a statue, such as they say took place 
in Syracuse—but how it took place T shall not shrink 
from telling by way of parenthesis. The Syracusans, 
vour colonists, in the course of their many wars 
against the Carthaginians and the other aliens who 
dwelt in Sicily and taly, had rim short of bronze and 
currency ; so they voted that the statues of their 
tyrants—most of the statues in their city were made 
of bronze—should be broken up, that is, ae the 
people had held a trial to determine which of the 
statues deserved to be melted down and which did 











2 Timoleon the Liberator in the vears 344-338 B.c. twice 
defeated the Carthaginians and drove them into western 
Sicily. He also suppressed most of the Sicilian tvrannies. 

3 Plutarch, Timoleon 14, says Dionysius was allowed to 
take with him a small amount of money, and that he became 
an object of much interest to both the Corinthians and the 
Greeks in general. 
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not ; and—for you must hear this too—Gelon?! son 
of Deinomenes survived the trial. As for the others, 
they all were broken up. except of conrse the statue 
of Diony sius,? the elder of the pair portrayed wear- 
ing the attributes of Dionysus. 

"Then supposing some such decree were to be 
passed in Corinth too, prescribing that statues should 
be subjected to an accounting. —or rather, if you 
please, supposing this to have heen alre rady deerced 
and a trial to have been instituted permit me, pray 
permit me, to make my plea before you in my own 
behalf as if in court. 

Gentlemen of the jury, it is said that anything may 
be expected in the course of time ; but he who stands 
before you is in eo of first being set up as the 
noblest. among the Greeks and then ‘being cast ont 
as the worst, all in a brief span of time. Now then, 
to prove that I was set up fairly and justly and to the 
good of your eity and of all the Greeks, Feould speak 
at length, but there is one thing 1 do want to tell 
you Shichi took place in that same Syracuse. For 
indeed the illustration is germane, and there may be 
justice in it too—just as the people of Syracuse 
honour their mother-city, so also it is well that you 
should follow the example of your colony. 

Very well, in those early days, becanse a certain 
Lucanian spoke Doric in reporting some mission 


! Tyrant of Syracuse 485-478 p.c. His statue’s immunity 
from destruction was doubtless due to his being both the first 
and the mildest tyrant of that city. 

2 Dionysius the Elder ruled Syracuse from 405 to 367 B.c. 
Scipio is said to have classed him with Agathocles as typifv- 
ing daring and sagacity. We are led to infer that both the 
elder and the younger Dionysius had statues so made as to 
suggest the god from whom their name was derived. 
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before the Assembly, those Syracusans were so 
pleased by his dialeet that they, not only sent him 
home successful in the general purposes of his mission 
but also presented him with a talent and set up a 
likeness of him,! and on that account the Syracusans 
won much commendation from the neighbouring 
eities and from the Dorians of that region, especi ially 
from those who dwelt in Italy? sche. felt that they 
had requited the man in fine and elegant fashion in 
behalf of the Dorian race. whose dialect he had 
cultivated to the point of being actually cloquent 
in it. 

Well, if some one who ts not a Luecanian but a 
Roman. not one of the masses but of the equestrian 
order, one who has affected, not merely the language, 
but also the thought and manners and dress SE the 

Greeks, and that too with such mastery and manifest 
suecess as no one among either the Romans of earlier 
days or the Greeks of his own time, [ must say, has 
achieved—for while the best of the Greeks over 
there * may be seen inclining toward Roman ways, 
he inclines toward the Greek and to that end is 
sacrificing both his property and his political standing 
and absolutely everything, aiming to achieve one 
thing at the cost of all else, namely. not only to seem 
Greek but to be Greek too taking all this into 
consideration, ought he not to have a bronze statue 
here in Corinth? Yes, and in every city—in yours 
because, though Roman, he has become thoroughly 





1 The eastern shore of Lucania faced Dorie Tarentum 
(mod. Taranto), so that the incident is not surprising. Syra- 
cuse of course was Doric. 

2 Le., the people of Tarentuin. 

3 Le., the speaker. See Introduction. 

4 Le., in Rome. 
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BapBapav pundeis drroyyyvaoky THs ‘EAAnviKis 
Taoeias, Brérewv els ToUTOY. 
> 10 bud A / 
Eord nv’ ev obv bud Touadras Twas mpodaces, 
iva ey Tetous Aéywv doKe mpodyew" epavTov eis 
amex Gevav. €are 8 obx dpovoy b7Tép dvacrdcews 
elxovos BovrevecOar kai kabaipécews. Sia TL; Ste 
ExaoTos ToUTWY TOV Tap dbyiv avakeyévwr, etre 
LU ~ 
BeAtiwv etre’ yelpwv eativ, Wdn TA THs datas’ 
mepikeTar, Kat xpy THY mOAW adtod mpoectdvar 
ws dvabyyaros. todAa ay tis exoe etmety dmép 
~ A ~ ta 4 A * Pal ¢ 
Tod py detv Topylav tov codiatnw ev AeAdois éo- 
Taal, Kal TATA pleTewpov Kal ypvaoiv. Topyiav 
! auudtrooodeiv Capps. cupprrooopyoat Geel: auppidooo- 
noe. 2 én’ abré Selden: ézézavro. 
3 Boxe? Crosby : eddxet. 4 dardOyv| éord@y Arnim. 
5 mpodyew Kmperius : mpocdyew. ; 
® Bedtion etre added by Dindorf; xpettrwv ive Casaubon 3 


elre Bedricov (after xelpov) Reiske. 
7 datas Selden: ovaéas. 





t “Destraxed’ by Mummins in 146 n.c., Corinth was re- 
founded by Julius Caesar in 44 n.c.as a Roman colony. In 
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hellenized, even as your own city has'; in Athens 
beeause he is Athenian in his speech: in Sparta 
because he is devoted to athleties ; in all cities every- 
where because he pursues the study of wisdom and 
already has not only roused many of the Greeks to 
follow that pursuit with him but also attracted even 
many of the barbarians. Indeed it scems that he has 
been equipped by the gods for this express purpose— 
for the Greeks, so that the natives of that land may 
have an example before them to show that culture is 
no whit inferior to birth with respect to renown ; for 
Romans, so that not even those who are wrapped up 
in their own self-esteem may disregard culture with 
respect to real esteem: for Celts? so that no one 
even of the barbarians may despair of attaining the 
culture of Greece when he looks upon this man. 
Well then, it is for some sueh reasons as these 
that I have been erected myself to 
opprobrium by naming more. But i in nreeath planning 
for the erection of a statue is not like planning for 
its tearing down. Why? Beeause each one of these 
statues which have been ereeted by vour city—be 
its subject better, be it worse—is at onee invested 
with the attributes of sanctity, and the city should 
defend it as a votive offering. One might urge many. 
reasons in support of the claim that Gorgias the 
sophist should not have a statue at Delphi, and what 
is more, a statue on a lofty base and made of gold.* 








the century and a half that followed it seems to have been 
hellenized pretty thoroughly. The speaker is evidently 
playing upon the Greek sentiment of his hearers. 

2 By ‘“‘ Celts ” the speaker may mean the people of Arelaté. 
See Introduction. 

3 This statue of the famous Sicilian orator is noted by many 
ancient writers, but no one else refers to the pedestal. 
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Aéyw; dmov ye Kat Opdivyav tiv Ocomarihy 
ww Y < 2 \ cd a Z 2 f ¢ 7 ta 
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3 he x a > 5 > ~ , ww . 
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, ‘ * ov > , ~ > Eg 
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ts) > A 7 ? 10 ‘ ~ A , 
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Tes déov EoTHKAOW, e€ ob mpoerhypacw. aomep 
vap Tov ets eveauTor aipoupeveny Kay dvagos i] 
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apywv dtaredc, oltw dy! Kai Tots GvOpidat KUpLoV 
> -~ ‘ , ay? a > 7 ” Xi 
elvat det Tov yporvorv, ed? dv éeatalnoav: Eat dé 
obtos Tas 6 Aowrds xpovos. 7 Th StolceTe THY 
‘ Es , if x % a 
TOUS mAwous mAarrovrey ; Tlede Kadov e€ere 
Aéyew Tpos TOUS. dmatrobyras bpds Tov Adyov 706 
Tas pev TyLas elvae map. bpiv Ounras, Tas dé d dte- 
putas abavdrous ; et Tour ovoev® ataypov Tobrd 
€oTl, Kaimep oY deu'dv, os Kopuoy rerupapcevns 
Toduretas ar Sputvres emeTEtol, WaTEp Ol KapTol, 
oUs yap ou a ebOds drcAetmwowr, GAN ows Thet- 
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dmopauere Kal TOV KnpWwuV peadaarépous. 
nn” hd , 
H v7 AC ore dO Fvae tovnpods vorepov cuveBn ; 


u Popyeny vt with U| yopytay Tt BM, yopyiay M npr. 
2 enti xlovos Jacohs : én’ etxdvos BM, emt etxdvos U. 
3 ms Reiske : ris. 4 $y) Arnim: de. 
5 oddev Minperius : odd. 


§ ws] mds od Reiske, od Arnim, duws Post. 





 Phryné was a famous hetaera of the 4th century b.c. 
Pausanias (10, 15. 1) attributes her stutue at Delphi to Praxi- 
teles, “ one of her lovers.” 

* Amphictyonies were religions leagues for the protection 
of some cult centre, The oath by Apollo shows that the 
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Why do I name Gorgias, when you may see there 
even Phryné of Thespiae. perched on a pillar like 
Gorgias ?? 

However that may be, while it is possibly legiti- 
mate and within the right of citizens to object at 
the outset, later on to go y and try to cancel the resolu- 
tion authorizing the erection of a statue is, by Apollo. 
a grievous wrong: and none of the Amphictyons 
would have permitted it? For indeed if statues were 
erected wrongfully, once they have gained the advan- 
tage of having been erected they hold their position 
rightfully oe the moment they gained that advan- 
tage. For just as with the officials who are elected 
for a year, even if one of them is unworthy of holding 
office, he continues in office at least for the year for 
which he was elected, so also with statues that term 
should be valid for which they were erected ; and 
this term is all time to come. Otherwise how will 
you differ from the men who fashion their images of 
clay ? And what fine answer will you have to offer 
those who demand of you the reason w hy the hononrs 
in your city are mortal but the dishonours immortal 2 
If, then, this practice is in no wise disgraceful—as 
it certainly is shocking—what an absolutely crazy 
government it is whose statues are annuals, like their 
crops! For men whom you honour with statues of 
bronze, not to have them desert you immediately, 
but to have them remain with you as long as possible, 
you show to be of softer stuf!” than even the images 
of wax. 

Or, by Heaven, will the excuse be that men thus 
honoured were later on, as it happened. seen to be 


speaker has in mind the Delphic Amphictyony ; he is still 
thinking of Gorgias and Phryné. 
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1 eddoxynqoae Emperius : evdoxijoev. 
2 Povdopevous Selden: Bovdevopevous. 
avadaaror| av 8 adrov M, avadixov Wilamowitz. 
+ ode Wilamowitz: odd’. 
av dpa én Emperius: dv apa det M, dvadacrov UB. 
® «dv Dindorf: Kai. 
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rogues? If they have tumed rogues subsequently, 
that does not free the city of its guilt ; for it is not 
because of what is to be but rarer because of what 
has been that you confer your honours. If, on the 
other hand, a man who previously was a scoundrel 
was only subsequently discovered to be so. by which 
course of action do you suppose you would be more 
likely to win esteem among the Greeks, and by which 
course would you more effectiv ely appeal to those who 
wish to do you favours—by undoing your decision, 
or by abiding by what has been decided once for all ? 
As for myself, I believe it is by the second course of 
action. For the one course is that of men who have 
missed their aim, the other that of men of steady 
purpose. 

I have not yet mentioned the most important 
consideration, which is that so signal an honour should 
be upset, if at all, not in consequence of slander, but 
by due process of law ; and not for some casual fault, 
but only for the greatest. For so far as slander is 

coneerned, even Sncrates might be a corrupter of 
youth and a subverter of all the cherished beliefs 
of men, beginning with the gods. For whom have 
these men failed ‘ slander w he slander any one at all? 
Have they not slandered Socrates, Pythagoras 7 
Plato?2. Have they not slandered Zeus himself. 
Poseidon, Apollo, and all the other gods ?% And 
they lay impious hands even upon the female deities, 


1 Pythagoras was ridiculed for certain peculiar beliefs and 
practices, but apparently not on the score of morals. 

2 Diogenes Laertius, Vitae Philos. 3. 26-33, assembles 
various jokes and gibes at the expense of Plato. 

3 Greek mythology naturally afforded abundant material 
for the irreverent treatment of many of the gods. Scandalous 
tales were most common in connexion with Zeus. 
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UB 
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Kaito. T7oAw olketre TOY ovody Te Kal yeyev7- 
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‘*E Mijveov. eita tov ent Tis “EAAddos ev Actor 
ddeta Kal Uy yVOL Kogples: BeBraxdra, Tobrov 
ent THs ‘Pepys map’ adrov tov dpxovra Kal rods 
1 yy Ada Emperius : viv. 
2 ry 6€ added by Selden. 
3 zodrov Reiske : zod70. 





1 With the notable exception of Aphrodité, the Greeks do 
seem in general to have dealt more kindly with their goddesses 
than with their pods. 

2 Save for the obscure amour with Poseidon reported by 
Pausanias (8, 25. 4), and that with fasion (Hom. Od. 125-128), 
Demeter’s reputation seems to have been spared. 

3 Aphrodité was fair sport for the Greeks from Homer on. 

4 Presumably a reference to her affair with ‘Tithonus, first 
recorded in the Homerie Hymn to Aphrodité 218-238, 
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for whom they might be expected to fee] even more 
reverence than for the mallet. Aye, by Heaven, for 
you hear what they say of Demeter? and Aphrodité * 
and Eos 4; and they do not keep their hands off even 
Athena or Artemis: on the contrary, they strip 
Artemis ® naked for Actaeon, and they unite Athena 
with Hephaestus and almost make a mother of the 
Virgins Therefore, knowing all this as you do, are 
you surprised if there has been spread abroad against 
this man too some censure,’ a thing which absolutely 
none of those who have lived distinguished lives has 
had the power to escape. but which in his case is 
based upon the charm of his eloquence, or whatever 
one should call that gift to which you yourselves, 
along with women and children, give approval ? 

Will you not consider the matter > Will you not 
test your memory to see whether any such thing has 
been done by him in Corinth ? Although you live 
in a city favoured by Aphrodité*® bey ond all that are 
or ever have been, nevertheless you have heard 
nothing of the sort regarding him, and, I venture to 
assert, no other Greek has either. Then do you 
believe that the man who has lived a decent life in 
Greece, in the midst of greater licence and in- 
dulgence, has suffered transformation in Rome, in the 


> Actaeon encountered her at the bath and was torn to 
pieces by his own hounds. Cf. Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 
3. 30-31. 

® Cf. Apollodorus, op, cif. 3. ‘188- 190. 

7 For the charge of immorality in question, see Intro- 
duction. 

8 It seems highly probable that the speaker is punning on 
the word ézadpoditordryy, the cult of Aphrodité at Corinth 
being notorious. Though possibly in bad taste, the pun 
would be understandable in connexion with the charge 
against him. 
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1 Kal’ abrov Emperius : Kar’ adrov. 
2 aoav| yap Av Wilamowitz. 
3 unvica) pyvicar Arnim. 





1 No doubt a figurative allusion to Hadrian. See Intro- 
duetion. 

2 The unknown informer against Favorinus. 

3 He seems to say that Corinth is aping Athens in its treat- 
ment of the statue. See Introduction. 
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presence of the Emperor himself and the laws ? 
Why, that is very much as if one were to say of the 
athlete that, though privately he keeps the rules, in 
the stadium and in the presence of the Master of 
the Games he violates the code! 

However, I hold freedom of speech to be a two- 
sided matter—one side is that of the man who has 
knowledge of some misdeed, the other is that of the 
Master of the Games.’ If the latter has given 
credence to an accusation he will exact full satisfac- 
tion from the wrongdoer, but a man who has heard 
a report of it will turn informer, which is precisely 
what the man in question? did. But when you 
followed the lead of persons who ?—however, I shall 
say nothing of them by way of retaliation, save 
only that it would have been more proper for them 
to follow your lead than for you to follow theirs. 
For you are now, as the saying goes, both prow and 
stern of Hellas, having been called prosperous and 
wealthy and the like by poets and gods from olden 
days, days when some of the others too had wealth 
and might ; but now, since wealth has deserted both 
Orchomenos and Delphi,t though they may surpass 
you in exciting pity, none can do so in exciting envy. 

Now these remarks have been offered in the 
interest of the city, which must not suffer disgrace 
in the eyes of the Greeks, seeing that all men not 
merely weleome with delight him whom you have 
banished, but even send for him and dispatch him 
on missions here and there and, among other things, 

4 Both were synonymous with wealth in the time of Homer 
(liad 9, 379-382 and 404-405). Pausanias says (8. 33. 2) that 
Orchomenos had become in his day “less opulent than a 


private man of modest means.” Despite repeated pillaging, 
Delphi had hardly fallen so low. 
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1 od«| ody Arnim., 


Towtroy Tay yap Jacobs: rowodtwr tov M, rodrwv rdv 


n 


UB, 
3 After ody Arnim deletes odx. 
4 dona péev Reiske: doxodper. 
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show him honour by actually erecting statues of him. 
On the other hand. T shall now in my own behalf and 
in behalf of my statue use a phrase which Anaxagoras 
used when he had lost a son :** | knew ] had begotten 
a mortal.” + However, [ did not know that my 
progeny was as mortal as that: for though cach 
statue is erected as if it were to last for ever, still they 
perish by this fate or by that, the most common and 
most fitting fate and the one ordained for al] things 
being the fate of time : and the poet was idly boast- 
ing who composed this epitaph, which they say has 
been inscribed on the funeral mound of Midas : 


A maid of bronze am I. I mark the grave 

Of Midas. While water flows and trees grow tall, 
Here will | bide by the tear-drenched tomb and tell 
The passers-by that Midas lieth here? 


Well, my self-announcing maiden, we hear indeed 
the poet’s words, but, though we sought, we found 
not thee nor yet the tomb of Midas. And though 
those waters still flow and those trees still thrive. in 
time even they are likely to vanish with the rest, 
like Midas, like maiden. 


Hippaemon the man was called, Podargus his horse, 
Lethargus his hound, and Babés his serving-man.? 


Well now, who of the Greek race knows, I won't say 
the horse, but Hippaemon himself? None, | fancy, 
even at Magnesia, whence Hippaemon came. He, 
then, has vanished from the sight of men, Babés, 
Podargus and all. 


1 Cf, Diogenes Laertius 2. 13, 
2 Quoted also by Plato, Phaedrus 264 pv. 
3 Cf, Anthol. Pal. 7. 30-4. 
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1 After dvriazacrov Arnim deletes 76 peév émlypappa pepat- 
Cec (and the following xai), Valesius would retain and add 
6 & avdpias EAAnviler. 
2 After “EAAjvwy Arnim adds éxovat. 
3 Any Geel: wAnator. 





1 This vicious practice of altering labels forms the theme 
of Or. 3h. 

2 ‘The antispast, as the name implies, is a metrical foot 
which seems to tend in opposite directions (~ Uv —). 

3 he.“ authors ” respectively of statue and of dedicatory 
inscription. ‘The word zoerjs, though usually applied to 
‘“makers ” of verse, was applicable also to makers of other 
things as well. 
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However, the statues of other men still stand and 
are known, though they wear the label of others, 
and what is going on is like an antispast ? in poetry, 
and, as one might say, the authors? give counter 
aprinbion =sCyeels character, but Roman fortune. 
JT have seen even Alcibiades, the handsome son of 
Cleinias—I know not where, but I saw him in 
a commanding site in Greece—wearing the label 
Chalcopogon,! and also another likeness of him with 
both arms lopped off, a likeness said to have been 
the work of Polycles ® fearsome spec- 
tacle, Alcibiades a cripple! And I know that 
Harmodius and Aristogciton have served as slaves 
in Persia,® and that fifteen hundred statues of 
Demetrius of Phalerum have all been pulled down 
by the Athenians on one and the same day.7 Aye, 
they have even dared to empty chamber-pots on 
King Philips Yes, the Athenians poured urine on 
his statue—but he poured on their city blood and 
ashes and dust.° In fact it was enough to arouse 








4 Chaleopogon is the Greek translation of Ahenobarbus 
(Bronzebeard), a name used by Nero in his earlier career. 
Some servile Greek may have rededicated to him the statue 
in question. 

5 Polycles was a sculptor of the second century Bc. It is 
noteworthy that Alcibiades should have served as subject for 
sculpture at that late date. 

5 The statues of the famous Tyrannicides were carried to 
Persia in 480 B.c. 

7 Both Diogenes Laertins and Pliny the Elder give 360 as 
the number erected. Diogenes says they were completed in 
fewer than 300 days. Only Pliny speaks of their destruc- 
tion: quas nox laceravere. 

8 The incident seems apocryphal. 

® A most surprising statement, for, contrary to the pre- 
diction of Demosthenes, Philip proved notably indulgent 
toward Athens, 
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1 judas Reiske : bpiv. 2 caddy Reiske : xaxdv. 


* robr’ exetvo deleted by Arnim. 

avtovs éxetvous Arnini: rods é& éxetvou. 

8 gaan oe aL nt pies 3 cayenne 4 
TAGOTAY OUTE [Ll nAaY “UmMpe rus: wAaoTav ovTEe BipynaAar. 


4 





1 fe, Poseidon, Miuntminus made Poseidon a_ votive 
offering to Zeus. es 

2 Velleius (1. 13. 4) recounts that Mummius ordered that 
works of art lost en route to Rome must be replaced ! 
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righteous indignation that they should class the same 
man now among the gods and now not even among 
human beings. 

Then. knowing as I do that men spare not even 
the gods, hauled: I imagine you to have been con- 
eerned for the statue of a mere mortal? Further- 
more, while I think I shall say nothing of the others. 
at any rate the Isthmian,’ your own UN iaeter of the 
Games, Mummius tore from his base and dedieated 
to Zeus—dise usting ignorance !—illiterate creature 
that he was. totally. unfamiliar with the propricties,? 
treating the brother as a votive offering! It was 
he who took the Philip son of Amyntas, which he 
got from Thespiae. sad, labelled it Zeus, and also the 
lade from Pheneiis* he labelled Nestor and Priam 
respectively! But the Roman mob, as might have 
been expeeted, imagined they were beholding those 
very heroes, and nut mere Areadians from Phewietis: 

Indeed you may well laugh at these doings ; but 
in all seriousness, it has occurred to me to econgratu- 
late Agesilaiis, king of Sparta, on the stand he took, 
for he never thought it fitting to have either a statue 
or a portrait made of himself, not because he was 
deformed, as people say. and ee 4_for what was 
to hinder the statue’s being tall. or having shapely 
legs, like Euphranor’s Pesnecies ?5—but rather 
because he saw elearly that one should not try to 
prolong the allotted span of human life or expose the 





3 Phenetis was a city in Arcadia. Nothing is known of 
the statues in question. 

4 On his physical appearance, see Plutarch, Agesélaiis 2. 

5 Kuphranor was a Corinthian sculptor of the fourth’ 
century, famous for the grace of his statues, Hephaestus, of 
course, was lame, 
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1 Prometheus is said to have created the race of men out 
of clay. Cf. Pausanias 10. 4. 4 and Apollodorus, Biblio- 
theca 1. 45. : 

* Spoken by Achilles of the distance between Troy and his 
homie (/liad 1. 156). 
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body to the vicissitudes of stone or bronze. Would 
that it might be possible to take leave even of the 
body which we have ! 

But farewell to Daedalus and to the imitative 
devices of that artist; enough of Prometheus, 
enough of elay.t In fact it is said that even the 
body of noble souls is foreign substanee, 


For very many things do lie between ? 


body and soul. For the soul is not present when 
the body is outworn nor is it concerned for it. 
Cambyses was mad when. as if it were Amasis, 
the king of the Egyptians. he stabbed and flogged 
his ficad body.* "Tg be sure, the Egyptians say 
that Amasis, having long viewed with distrust the 
cruelty of Cambyses, enced his own body to be hid 
away and another to be substituted for it, and that 
this was the eorpse which fell in the way of Cam- 
byses. However, O ye Egyptians and Cambyses 
too, no matter whether it was some one else who 
suffered this treatment or Amasis himself, at all 
events it was a form sans blood, sans flesh, sans soul. 
This, so please you, you may drag, you may rend, 
you may stab, yet the real Amasis you have failed 
to catch. Again, another man who was endowed 
with life and breath and feeling exclaimed, ‘ Grind, 
grind the sack of Anaxarchus; for the real Anax- 
archus you do not grind!” * You see, this man, 


3 Post compares this utterance with the words of Socrates 
(Phaedo 115 £ and slxiochus 365 £). 

4 ‘This incident is recorded by Herodotns (3. 16), 

5 According to Diogenes Laertius (9. 58 ff.), Anaxarchus, 
a philosopher of Abdera (c. 350 z.c.), had offended Nicocreon 
the satrap of Cyprus, who had him thrown into the mortar to 
be ground to death. 
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1 Apparently the peers were spared the indignity of being 
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having been thrown into a mortar and being pounded 
by the pestles, declared that he himself was not 
being ¢ ground, but only that thing of his in which, 
as it chanced, he had been enclosed—just as we are 
told that the peers of the realm in Persia are beaten 
—their cloak instead of their body. 

Well then, though Persians may resent so slight 
a chastisement, a Greek allowed his body to “be 
pounded as if it were a cloak ; and shall not I allow 
my statue to go to the melting-pot, even supposing 
it to have sensation ? But as matters stand, while 
Anaxarchus was superior to sensation, J, in the 
language of Euripides’ Laodameia. 


Would not desert a friend, though void of life.* 


Accordingly I wish to speak words of comfort to my 
friend, my statue, as to one possessing sensation : 
O thou mute semblance of my: eloquence, art thou 
not visible? No more was Aristeas visible, who 
lived before thee. Tor he too had this experience, 
as T conjecture, the experience of being raised up 
by the men of Proconnesus* and then being spirited 
away by his foes, and of having a tale disseminated 
by these same men to the effect that Aristeas was 
not to be seen, either living or dead.t However, 
Aristeas was alive then, lives now, and will live 
always. 


Some one, I ween, will yet remember me, 


stripped for flogging. The long-sleeved xdvéus is here 
view ed as shielding the body from ‘the pain. 
2 Spoken with reference to her husband. Cf. Nauck, Trag, 
Grae. Frag. p. 565, 
3 An island in the Propontis, birthplace of Aristeas. 
4 For the weird story of the repeated disappearance and 
reappearance of Aristeas, see Herodotus +. 13-15. 
5 Cf. Edmonds, Lyra Graeca, I p. 236, 1.0.1. 
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l Works and Days 763-76 4. 

2 ‘The goddess Fame ? 

3 Scemingly an echo of the famous tribute paid by [ero- 
dotus (8. 98) to the Persian courier service : robs od7e vederds, 
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as Sappho very beautifully says; and far more 
beautifully Hesiod : 


But fame is never utterly destroyed 
Which many people voice ; a goddess she. 


I myself will raise thee up and plaee thee in the 
precinct of the goddess,? whence naught shall tear 
thee down—not earthquake or wind or snow or rain 
or jealousy or foe*; but lo! e’en now T find thee 
in thy station! Aye, ere now forgetfulness hath 
tripped and cheated sundry others too, but judge- 
ment plays no trieks on any man of worth, and ‘tis 
beeause of this that thou standest upright for me 
like a man. 


otk 6uBpos, od Kadua, od wwe Epyer py od KaTavtcat TOV Tpo- 
keipevoy adta Spdpov THY TaylaTyY. 

4 Edmonds, loc. ect., regards Agfa pév . . . ovdéva as a 
paraphrase of lines from the same poem of Sappho, a theory 
to which the form Ad@a lends some colour. See Introduction 
for a possible interpretation of this highly imaginative perora- 
tion. 
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CAEANS 


Tins is the first in a series of speeches by Dio dealing with 
affairs in his native Bithynia, speeches which shed much light 
upon the troubles and problems referred to by Pliny the 
Younger in his correspondence while governor of that pro- 
vince. The administration of Bithynia was clearly no easy 
task. Besides the natural resentment of the provincial 
toward his Roman overlord, who in some instances seems to 
have been unworthy of the office, we learn of much social 
and economic distress and unrest, financia] mismanagement, 
and civie bickerings. Still another source of trouble was the 
bitter rivalry between cities of the distriet such as forms the 
subject of the present Discourse. 

Nicomedia and Nicaea were near neighbours. While 
Nicomedia profited from, its nearness to the sea and was the 
“metropolis ”’ of the district, Nicaea lay on an iinportant 
trade route and seems to have outstripped its neighbour in 
material prosperity. Under the Eimpire it appears to have 
enjoyed the special favour of Rome. As early as 29 B.c. 
Augustus established there the cults of Roma and of Julius 
Caesar, and at the time of our Discourse Nicaea was honoured 
with the title zpe7n. ‘This title it continued to hold despite 
the counterclaims of Nicomedia, and that it was no empty 
honour seems to be attested both by coins and inscriptions 
and by Dio’s own words (§ 26), which seem to negative the 
disparaging reference immediately preceding. Tis efforts 
to establish concord between these rivals seem not to have 
had lasting success, for as late as the Council of Chalcedon 
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the bishops of these two cities presented counterclaims to the 
tight of ordaining bishops in Bithyhia. 

Dio does not provide a clue as to the precise date of our 
Discourse, but both his choice of theme and the spirit in 
which he deals with it indicate with some clearness that it 
belongs to his philosophie period. With what appears to be 
false modesty, he professes not to know why he, a native of 
Prusa, some sixty miles distant, should have been honoured 
with citizenship in Nicomedia. Possibly it had been the first 
city of the provinee so to honour him. However that may 
be, in his address before the people of Apameia (Or. 41. 2 
he states in no uncertain terms that sueh marks of distinction 
had become for him a common experience: ‘ wherever | 
have been, not only cities in general, but even, [ may say, 
most of those which are of standing equal to your own, have 
presented me with citizenship, with membership in the 
Council, and with their highest honours without my asking: 
it, believing me to be not unserviceable to thentselves or 
unworthy of being honoured.” Although loyal to his birth- 
place and ambitious for its advancement, Dio’s long exile had 
fostered in him wider sympathies, and he seems to have been 
sincerely concerned for the welfare of Bithyuia at large. It 
was only to be expected that the cities of the province should 
weleome the opportunity to enlist in their support a man 
with such an outlook, to profit by his wisdoin, and to shine 
by his refleeted glory. 
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1 After dpiv Selden deletes axovdis. 





1“ Tam ata loss” has been supplied by the translator in 
lieu of what presumably was an eloquent gesture on the part 
of the speaker. 
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Men of Nicomedia, when I undertake to eompute 
the reasons why you gave me citizenship, IT am at 
a loss!; for ] do not see that | have great wealth 
such as to warrant my believing that I have been 
sought after by you for mereenar y reasons,” nor am 
I eonseious of having an aptitude for flattering the 
masses ; so you do not seem to want me even for 
the purpose of re eadily serving your every whim. No, 
the fact is that I am not even good company at a 
banquet or a soeiable person at gatherings of that 
sort, so as to be able at least to afford pleasure for 
the populace from that quality. However, if 1 do 
not wholly mistake your purpose regarding me, and 
also if 1 am eognizant of all the matters in which 
I am eapable of serving you, the only thing left to 
aecount for my having “peer made a citizen by you 
is naught else than that, perhaps to a greater degree 
than others, I have both the desire aan the ability 
to give advice on the interests of the commonwealth. 
However, if sueh is not the case, then not only have 
you been misguided in your interest in me but | 
too, it would appear, was rash in heeding your eall 
in the hope of proving useful to your eity in the 

2 Cf. § 2 
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1 éleatt| cLeor duedeiv Arnim. 


1 Cf. Or. 34. 1. 
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future, since you are not making that use of me for 
which alone 1 am adapted. If, on the other hand, 
all cities, or rather the great cities, need not only 
the men of wealth, both to finance the public spec- 
tacles and liberally to provide such customary ex- 
penses, and flatterers to afford pleasure by their 
demagogic clap-trap, but also counsellors to provide 
safety by their policies,! I myself shall not shrink 
from aiding the city to the best of my ability by 
giving advice on matters of greatest importance. 

Well now, there are faded some other things in 
your eity which deserve correetion, and one after 
the other I shall apply my treatment to them, 
provided I win your confidence by speaking the 
truth about the greater matters. But for what 
strange reason or with what purpose do I not first 
give advice about the smaller matters and in those 
matters test the willingness of the people to be per- 
suaded, instead of choosing to jeopardize my reputa- 
tion at the start by offering advice on the weightiest 
matter of all? Tt is because it seems to me far 
easier to persuade men concerning the weightiest 
matters than concerning those which are slighter or 
trivial. For while one may actually scorn the harm 
resulting from these minor matters, a man who, when 
it is a question of policies apart from which it is 
impossible tor him to be saved, has refused to be 
persuaded regarding these things is clearly a man 
who will not even listen concerning the minor 
matters. 

So then, if you will endure my advice with patienee, 
I am indeed very confident you will be persuaded 
by me in the matters about which I am here to advise 
you. What then? It is a hard task to get you to 
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1 elamounta@y Geel: els mouytay M, wounrdv UB. 


2 After BovAopevw Weil adds xai. 
5 ad’| éf’ Reiske. 
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view my remarks upon the subject which IT have in 
mind as neither tiresome nor superfluous nor un- 
timely. In order, therefore, that | may not at the 
outset encounter such objeetions on your part as : 
But why do you offer advice in matters about which, 
to begin with, we are not even deliberating ?’ 
‘But why do you accord yourself the privilege of 
the floor, when we have not bestowed it on you?” 
“ But for what reason, when so many have been 
active in politics in our city, native-born and adopted, 
orators and philosophers, ‘old and young, has no one 
ever presumed to give us this advice ?””—to fore- 
stall all such objections, I wish to make this very 
special request of you, men of Nicomedia—and do 
me the favour of being patient—that you listen to a 
speech which is superfluous and untimely and which 
may not convince you. Moreover, 1 do hot consider 
it a great favour Tam asking either : for if you are 
persuaded by my words, it is worth your while to 
have listened to one who tells you what is to your 
advantage ; while, on the other hand, if you re- 
serve your acquiescence, what is there unpleasant 
in having allowed a friend to take the floor who is 
willing to speak to no avail ?? 

Very well, what is this subject on which I am 
about to offer advice, and yet am reluctant to name 
it? The word, men of Nicomedia, is not distasteful 
whether in the home or the clan or in friendly circles 
or cities or nations ; for concord is what I am going 
to talk about, a fine word and a fine thing ; but if 
I proceed to add forthwith concord with whom, I 
fear lest, while you may be convinced that concord 





on the part of his audience in the exordium of Or. 32. Cf. 
also Or. 34. 1-6 
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1 ddppaxov] dappaxwy Herwerden. 


* Arnim moves era to the beginning of the next clause. 
3 Scaxpivae Crosby : Seaxpivas. 
* +o] Arniim deletes. ° 6nws Emperius: ef mus. 
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of and by itself is fine, you may believe that being 
concordant with those persons with whom I glean 
you should be concordant is impossible. For what 
till now has set you at your present enmity one 
toward another, and has prevented the establish- 
ment of friendship, is the unreasoning conviction 
that eoneord is impossible for your cities. Nay, 
don’t raise an outery when [| make a fresh start but 
bear with me. 

What I say, men of Nicomedia, is that you must 
achieve concord with the Nicaeans ; but hear me out 
and don’t get angry yet before I state my reasons. 
For nether is bie. sick man angry with his physician 
when he prescribes his treatment, but, though he dis- 
likes to hear him say he must submit to surgery or 

cautery, still he obeys ; for his life is at eralee: ‘And 
yet w hy have [ said this? For my remedy, the one 
I offer your cities, is a most pleasant remedy, and 
one without which no man would wish to live, if he 
has good sense. 

But I want to break up my address, and first of 
all to speak about concord itself in general, telling 
both whence it comes and what it achieves, and then 
over against that to set off strife and hatred in con- 
tradistinction to friendship. For when concord has 
been proved to be beneficial to all mankind, the 
proof will naturally follow that this particular con- 
cord between these particular cities is both quite 
indispensable for you and quite profitable as well. 

I shall not, however, refrain from telling also how 
eae may endure when once achieved ; for that 
problem, indeed, I see is bothering many.’ But I 


1 This analysis is adhered to faithfully and shows that the 
speaker has prepared his address with care. 
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1 pédder AvarredAjaer Emperius : pedAdnoe Avatredetv. 

2 érevoyPyoar editio princeps : daevonOycav. 

3 dere added by Crosby. 

1 xai tots det rod70 roreiv| deleted by Wilamowitz ; Reiske 
inserts BovAnaopévois after dae. 4 abr] atz#s Reiske. 
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pray to all the gods, both yours and theirs,' that if 
what I now say is said beeause of goodwill to you 
alone and not in pursuit of any personal glory or 
advantage to be derived from your reconciliation, 
and above all if it is destined to be of advantage to 
the state—if this is true, | pray that the gods may 
not only grant me such eloquence as is worthy of 
my cause, but that they may also make you w illing 
to take my advice in the matters which are to your 
advantage. 

Well then, concord has been lauded by all men 
always in both speech and writing. Not only are 
the works of poets and philosophers alike full of its 
praises, but also all who have published their his- 
tories to provide a pattern for practical application * 
have shown concord to be the greatest of human 
blessings, and, furthermore, although many of the 
sophists have in the past ventured to make para- 
doxieal statements, this is the only one it has not 
oceurred to them to publish—that concord is not 
a fine and salutary thing. Therefore, not only for 
those who now desire to sing its praises, but also 
for those who at any time would do so, the material 
for their use is abundant, and it will ever be possible 
to say more and finer things about it. 

Yor example, if a man should wish to delve into 
its origin, he must trace its very beginning to the 
greatest of divine things. For the same manifesta- 
fion is both friendship and reconciliation and kinship, 
and it embraees all these. Furthermore, what but 


1 Both cities worshipped, in general, the same deities. 
Cf. § 22 

2 This practical aim is easily discernible in the work of 
many of the Greek historians, notably in Herodotus. 
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1 Guovota évot; Kat Eniperius : dpovocay eivar Kat. 
2 Getors Kmperius : @eots. « 
3 


mavra ta kaxa| which Arnim deletes. 





1 [.e., water, fire, air, earth. Cf. Or. 40, 35-37. 
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concord unites the clements ¢! Again, that through 
which all the greatest things are preserved is concord, 
while that through w highs everything is destroyed is 
its opposite. If, then, we human beings were not 
by nature a race of mortals, and if the forces which 
destroy us were not bound to be numerous, there 
would not be strife even in human affairs, just as 
also there is not in things divine.2~ However, the 
only respeet in which we fall short of the blessedness 
of the gods and of their indestructible permanence is 
this—that we are not all sensitive to concord, but, on 
the contrary, there are those who actually love its 
opposite, strife, of which wars and battles constitute 
departments and subsidiary activities, and these 
things are continually at work in communities and 
in nations, just like the diseases in our bodies. For 
in fact, though we know full well that health is the 
greatest of human blessings, still many times we 
ourselves plot against it to our own undoing, some 
vielding to the seduction of pleasures and some 
shirking labours which are healthful and habits which 
are prudent. On the other hand. if the greatest of 
our evils did not have for their support the pleasure 
of the moment, they would have no power at all to 
harm us; yet as it is, Nature has given that to them, 
and so they ean akGcte and delight their victims. 
Moreover, what might actually make one most in- 
dignant toward mankind is this—that all the evils 
affiict them though knowing well their nature. At 
any rate, if one were to question a single person, or 
a company of persons, about the terms themselves, 
asking in what category are to be placed such terms 
as wars, factions, diseases, and the like, no one would 


2 Cf, Or. 40. S8-41. 
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1 aGaoxpivazo Geel: dzexpivato. 


2 oddeis| which Geel deletes. 
3 After otrws Reiske adds ais. 
4 av added by Reiske. 5 atrn| ad7q Geel. 
® of vadrae] which Arnim deletes. 
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hesitate a moment to reply that these are classed 
among the evils, and that they not only are so but 
have been so considered and are called evils. And 
as for their opposites, peace and coneord and health, 
no one would deny that they likewise both are and are 
called goods. But though the eonflict between the 
evil things and the good i is so manifest, vet there are 
some among us—or rather a good many—who delight 
in the things which are e admittedly evil. And take, 
for example, a ship—though all on board are well 
aware that the one hope of reaching port in safety 
lies in having the sailors on good terms with one 
another and obedient to the skipper, but that when 
strife and mutiny arise in it, even the favourable 
winds often veer round to oppose the ship’s course 
and they fail to make their harbours, even when 
close at hand, still the sailors sonietimes foolishly 
quarrel, and this works their ruin, though they know 
the eause of their destruction. 

Again, take our households—although their safety 
depends not only on the like- mindedness of master 
and mistress but also on the obedience of the servants, 
yet both the bickering of master and mistress and 
the wickedness of thes servants have wrecked many 
households. Why, what safety remains for the 
chariot, if the horses refuse to run as a team? For 
when they begin to separate and to pull one this way 
and one that, ‘the driver is inevitably in danger. And 
the good marriage, what else is it save concord be- 
tween man and wife? And the bad marriage, what- 





1 Greek literature abounds in nautical allusions and similes, 
and such references must have been effective with the people 
of Nicomedia. Off-shore breezes often hinder small sailing 
ships on entering the harbour. For a similar allusion, cf. 
Or, 34. 16. 
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2 draddpew Reiske : d:adopar. 
2 uh éxovres| which Weil dele tes. 
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is it save their discord? Moreover, what benefit are 
children to parents, when through folly they begin 
to rebel against them? And catia is fraternity 
save coneord of brothers > And what is friendship 
save concord among friends ? 

Besides, all these things are not only good and 
noble but also very pleasant, whereas their opposites 
are not only evil but also unpleasant ; and yet we 
often prefer them instead of the most pleasant goods. 
For example, there have been times when people 
have chosen wars instead of peace, despite the great 
differences between the two, not under the delusion 
that fighting is better or more pleasant and more 
righteous than keeping the peace, but because some 
were striving for kingly power. some for liberty, some 
for territory they did not have, and some for control 
of the sea. And yet, though the prizes awaiting the 
victor are so rich, many have laid war aside as an evil 
thing and not fit to be chosen by them in preference 
to the things of highest value. But the waging of 
war and fighting even without occasion, what is that 
but utter madness and a craving for evils which is 
occasioned by madness > Now the chief reason why 
we human beings hate wild beasts is that remorseless 
warfare exists between them and us for ever: yet 
many even of us treat human beings too as wild 
beasts and take pleasure in the conflict waged with 
those of our own kind. 

What is more, we take no notice of the signs sent 
by the gods, all those signs and omens by which they 
try to teach us to live on good terms with one another. 
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Indeed they are said to be, as it were, heralds sent 
by the nods. and for that reason among ourselves also, 
while peace is proclaimed by heralds, wars for the 
most part take place unheralded. furthermore, 
men go unarmed into an armed camp as envoys to 
sue for peace and it is not permitted to wrong any 
of them, the belief being that all messengers in 
behalf of friendship are servants of the gods. Again, 
whenever, as armies come together for battle, there 
suddenly appears an omen from heaven or there 
oceurs a quaking of the earth, immediately the men 
wheel about and withdraw from one another, believ- 
ing the gods do not wish them to fight : but no divine 
portent is deemed a signal for war. And further- 
more, when peace is brought about, we do all those 
things which are not only most pleasant for mortals 
but also tokens of happiness—we bedeck ourselves 
with garlands, offer sacrifice, and bold high festival : 
but we do quite the opposite in time of war, just as 
in time of mourning—we shut ourselves within the 
gates, live in dread of every thing, and abandon our- 
selves to despair. Moreover, at such times the 
women wail for their husbands and the children 
for their fathers, as they would over the greatest 
calamities. 

Again, whenever there comes a pestilence or an 

earthquake, we blame the gods, in the belief that 
they cause misery for mankind, and we claim they 
are not righteous. or benevolent, not even if they are 
punishing us justly for most grievous sins; so great 
is our hatred of those evils whieh oceur through 
chance. Yet war, which is no less destructive than 
an earthquake, we choose of our own volition ; and 
we do not blame at all the human beings who are 
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responsible for these evils, as we blame the gods for 
earthquake or pestilence, but we even think them, 
patriotic and we listen to them with delight when 
they speak, we follow their advice, and in payment 
for the evils they occasion we give thei every kind 
of—I won't say return, for return would mean evil 
for evil—bnt rather thanks and honours and words 
of praise ; and so they would be very witless indeed 
if they spared those who are even grateful for their 
evils. 

First of all, then, men of Nieomedia, let us inspect 
the reasons for your strife. For if the issues are so 
great that it is fitting to wage a war that is no short 
one, such as could be w aged by foree of arms and 
have as its consolation the speed of its decision, but 
instead a long war without cessation, one to be 
handed on to our children and our children’s children 
and never achieve the hope of settlement, then let 
us engage in the struggle, maintain the strife, and 
make “all the trouble we can for one another, being 
vexed that our powers are not even greater. Bui 
if at best the prize for which this evil is endured is 
a mere nothing and the stpposed issues are both 
small and trifling and it is not fitting even for private 
persons to squabble over them, ach eecventies of 
such importanee, then Jet us not behave at all like 
foolish children who, ashamed lest they may seem 
to their fathers or their mothers to be enraged with- 
out a cause, do not wish to make it up with one 
another lightly. 

Well now, surely. we are not fighting for land or 
sea; on the contrary, the Wicncane do not even pre- 
sent counterclaims against you for the sea, but they 
have gladly withdrawn from competition so as to 
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afford no cause for conflict. And what is more, we 
are not contending for revenues either, but eaeh side 
is content with ait is its own; moreover, these 
matters, as it happens, have been elearly delimited 
—and so indeed is all else besides—just as if in peace 
and friendship. Furthermore, there is interchange 
of produce between the two cities. as well as inter- 
marriage, aud in consequence already there have 
come to be many family ties between us: ves. and 
we have proxenies } and ties of pe srsonal friend- 
ship to unite us. Besides, you worship the same 
gods as they do, and in most eases you conduct your 
festivals as they do. In fact you have uo quarrel 
as to your customs either. Yet, thongh all these 
things ‘afford no occasion for hostility. ta rather for 
friendship and concord, still we fight. And if some 
one comes up and asks you, “But how are the 
Nicaeans wronging you?” you will have nothing 
to reply. And if he asks them in turn, “ But how 
are the men of Nieomedia wronging you?” they” 
too will not have a single thing to say. 

However, there is a prize at stake between you, 
one over which you are at odds. And what is this 
prize? It is none of those things which are fit te 
name or to acknowledge, and the competitors for 
which one might even pardon, nay, its constituent 
elements it is not well even to mention or acknow- 
ledge ; they are of such a nature, so petty, so 
commonplace, things upeu which fools perhaps might 
pride themselves, but not any man of good sense. 
For those who summon you to the contest—but 
their motives it is perhaps not for me to scrutinize 





1 The Greek provenos was roughly comparable to the 
modern consul. 
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1 The rivalry between Athens and Sparta formed an apt 
text for Dio on other oceasions. Cf. Or. 34. 49-51. 

2 Dio makes passing allusion to this struggle in § 38, but 
he fails to include reference to their loss of the leadership. 
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—however that may be, those who delight in it 
prate of naught but this: “ We are contending for 
primacy.” Very well. I will re ply to these same 
persons with the query : ‘‘ What primacy? And is 
it a primacy to be actnally and in fact eonceded ass 
you. or is your battle for a name and nothing more 

Yes, Lhear that this is net the first time ‘this same 
thing has served as the eause of strife among the 
Greeks—that the Athenians and the Spartans went 
to war for the primacy.’ Moreover, that strife and 
warfare were not profitable in their case either. but 
in strnggling with one another for the primacy they 
both lost it, you all know and I inyself may possibly 
mention a bit later? What then? In proposing 
this struggle of yours do they speak of it as shnuilar 
to that of the Athenians and the Spartans ‘Phe 
Athenians waged war that they might continue to 
receive tribute: from the islanders. and the *y and their 
opponents fought each other over the right of every 
man to have his lawsuits tried in his own home eity. 
and. broadly spe aking. the war between those states 
was for the prize of empire. 

But if we recover the primaey. the Nicaeans re- 
linquishing it without a fight. shall we receive the 
tribute they get now: Shall we summon for 
trial here the cities whieh now are subject to their 
jurisdiction ? Shall we send them military gover- 
nors?! Shall we any the less permit them to have 
the tithes from Bithy nia? Or what will be the 


3’ The Athenian empire did not consist wholly of islanders, 
but ‘tthe islands? was a common phrase to denote the 
member states. 

+ Seemingly an allusion to the ** harmosts ” Sparta sent 
out after the defeat of Athens to insure Spartan control of the 
Aegean, 
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situation ? And what benefit will aecrue to us? 
Vor [ believe that in all their undertakings men de 
not exert themselves idly or at random, but that 
their struggle is always for some end. For example, 
the man lin oes to war fights either for liberty—— 
in which case Colliers are trying to enslave him—or 
for sovereignty—in which case he himselr is trying 
to enslave the others. Similar ly the man who goes to 
sea does not undertake an aimless reving, for surely 
the risks he takes are either for the purpose of 
reaching some destination or else for trafficking. 
But, not to present all the various illustrations, in 
a word we human beings not only do all we do 
because of an end that is good, but we also avoid 
the opposite activities because of an end that is 
evil. On the other band, to exert oneself or toil 
without a reason is appropriate for fools alone. Hf, 
for example, a man should entertain a serious pur- 
pose to be called King when he is merely a private 
eitizen—and when, moreover, he knows that fact 
about himself perfectly well—quite contrary to lis 
fond imagining, he would become a laughing-stoek, 
inagnaehe as he would be using a false title devoid 
of reality. And it is much the same inal the other 
matters too, whether a man wishes to be thought a 
flautist when he doesn’t know how to blow the pipes, 
or musieal when he knows nothing of the art of music, 
or a player of the cithara when he eannot even touch 
the harp intelligently. While, therefore, there will 
be nothing to prevent men like that from being 
deemed actually erazy, do we imagine that, prov ided 
we are somewhere registered as “first,” we shall 
actually have the primacy ? What kind of primacy, 
men of Nieomedia ? You see, f am going to ask 
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you a second time,! and even a third time. A 
primacy whose utility is what ? Whose function is 
what? One by reason of which we shall become 
wealthier or greater or more powerful? Vainglory 
has eome to be regarded as a foolish thing even in 
private individuals, and we ourselves deride and 
loathe, and end by pitying, those persons above all 
who do not know wherein false glory differs from 
the genuine; besides, no educated man has such a 
feeling about glory as to desire a foolish thing. 

Shall we say, then, that all those things befit our 
cities as communities which do not befit even persons 
in private life who are nien of breeding and culti- 
vation? But, speaking generally, if some one were to 
question you and say, “ Men of Nicomedia. what do 
you want? To be first in very truth, or to be called 
first when you are not?” Surely you would admit 
that you prefer to be first rather than to be called 
first to no purpose. For names have not the force 
of facts; whereas things that are in very truth of 
a given nature must alco of necessity be so named. 
Try, therefore, to hold first place among our cities 
primarily on the strength of your eolicitads for them 
—for since you are a metropolis, * such indeed is your 
special function—and then too by showing yourselves 
fair and moderate toward all. and by not being 
grasping in any matter or trying to gain your end 
by force. For greed and violence necessarily stir 
up hatreds and disagreements, since it is natural that 
the weaker party should be disposed to look with 
suspicion on the stronger, believing they are due to 


1 Cf. § 2b, 
2 To He Greek the word metropolis meant primarily 
mother-city. 
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T nev added by Emperius. 
2 neréxovar Ta pev xapi7e added by PAlugk. 
3 After twas Wilamowitz suspects a lacuna. 
4 empedctote Reiske : emedciofat. => kav Arnim: av. 
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be overreached in every matter, and when that does 
actually take place. their hostility is still more justly 
aroused. 

On the other hand, vou have it in your power to 
benefit the cities more fully and more effectiv ely than 
the Nicaeans, first and foremost because of the sea, 
all the revenue of which the cities share even now, 
partly as a favour—though your city should grant 
favours officially and not to certain persons priv ‘ately 
—partly also through their own smuggling opera- 
tions, and partly on application in each separate case: 
and while you never refuse such applicants, still the 
very necessity of making application is irksome. If. 
howev er, you will actually allow the communities who 
day by day petition for what is urgent for their need 
the privilege of sharing in all these rights, is it not 
reasonable to suppose ‘that you will sand higher in 
their estimation when you become their bene Lf cons ? 
And at the same time you will also increase the 
concord which will spread everywhere. 

But you must also strive to give the provincial 
governors occasion to respect yon, by continually 
making it manifest that you are not content with 
merely being well gov ered yourselves, but that you 
are coneenned for the welfare of the whole Bithynian 
people, and that vou are no less displeased over the 
wrongs inflicted upen the others than you are over 
those inflicted upon yourselves ; moreover, that if 
any persons flee to you for succour, you aid them 
promptly and impartially. This line of conduct is 
what will yield you that primacy which is genuine, 
and not your squabble with Nicaeans over titles. 

And I should like the Niecaeans also to pursue 
the same course, and they will do so if you come to 
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1 Kmperius : 4 UB, 4 M. 
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terms with them, and the power of each will beconie 
greater through union. For by joining forces you 
will control all the cities, and, what is more, the 
provincial governors will feel greater reluctance and 
fear with regard to you, in case they wish to commit 
a wrong, But as things are now, the other cities are 
elated ‘by the quarrel between you; for you seem 
to have need of their assistance, and in fact you do 
have need of it because of your struggle with each 
other, and you are in the predicament of two men, 
both equally distinguished, when they become rivals 
over politics—of necessity they court the favour of 
everybody, even of those who are ever so far 
beneath them, And so while you are fighting for 
primacy, the ehances are that the primacy really is in 
the hands of those who are courted by you. For it 
is impossible that people should not be thought to 
possess that which you expe et to obtain ats those 
same people. And so it is going to be absolutely 
necessary that the cities should resume their proper 
status, and, as is reasonable and right, that they 
should stand in need of you, not you of them. And 
applying this principle I shall expeet you to behave 
toward them, not like tyrants, but with kindness and 
moderation, just as T suggested a little while ago, 
to the end that your position as leaders may not 
be obnoxious to them, but that it may be not only 
leadership but a weleome thing as well. 

Again, what need is there to discuss the present 
situation of your governors in the presence of you 
who are informed? Or is it possible you are not 
aware of the tyrannical power your own strife offers 
those who govern you? For at once whoever wishes 
to mistreat your people comes armed with the know- 
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1 Kar’ adté Reiske : «af? atzo. 








1 T.e,, the proconsuls of Bithynia, as becomes plain from 
the following sentence. Dio may have had in mind the case 
of Julins Bassus, proconsul in a.p. 98. However, no doubt 
others also were guilty of abuses. 
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ledge of what he must do to escape the penalty. 
For either he allies himself with the Nicaean party 
and has their group for his support, or else by choos- 
ing the party of Nicomedia he is protected by you. 
Moreov er, while he has no love for either side, he 
appears to love one of the two: vet all the while 
he is wronging them all. Still. despite the wrongs he 
commits, he is protected by those who believe “they 
alone are loved by him. Yet by their public acts 
they ! have branded you as a pack of fools, yes, they 
treat you just like children, for we often offer children 
the most trivial things in place of things of greatest 
worth ; moreover, those children, in their ignorance 
of iahae is truly valuable and in their pleasure over 
what is of least account, delight in what is a mere 
nothing. So also in your case. in place of justice, 
in place of the freedom of the cities from spoliation 
or from the seizure of the private possessions of their 
inhabitants, in place of their refraining from insulting 
you, in place of their refraining from drunken v iolence, 
your governors hand you titles. and call you © first’ 
either by word of mouth or in writing: that done, 
they may thenceforth with impunity treat you as 
being the very last ! 

In truth such marks of distinction, on which you 
plume yourselves. not only are objects of utter cou- 
tempt in the eyes of all persons of discernment. but 
especially in Rome they excite laughter and, what 
is still more humiliating, : are called * Greek failings ! ’ 
And failings they are indeed, men of Meare, 
though not Greck, unless some one will claim that 
in this special particular they are Greek, namely, 
that those Greeks of old, both Athenians and 
Spartans, once laid counterclaims to glory. Ilow- 
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1 GvopdlecOal Emperins : dvopalerat. 





1 Cf, § 25, 2 T.e., the loss of titles. 
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ever, | may have said already! that their doings 
were not mere vain conceit but a struggle for eal 
empire—though nowadays you may faney somehow 
that they were making a Valiant struggle for the 
right to lead the procession, like persons in some 
mystie celebration putting up a sham battle over 
something not really theirs. 

But if, while the title “ metropolis ” is your special 
prerogative, that of leader is shared with others, 
what do you lose thereby For 1 would venture to 
assert that, even if you lose all your titles, you are 
losing nothing real. Or what do you expect to be 
the consequence of that ?* That the sea will retreat 
from your shores, or your territory be smaller, or 
your revenues less? Have you ever yet been pre- 
sent at a play? More properly speaking, almost 
every day you behold not only tragic actors but the 
other sort too, the various actors w ho appear to come 
upon the scene to give pleasure and enjoyment, but 
who really benefit those who are sensitive to the 
action of the play. Well then, does any one in the 
cast appear to you to be really king or prince or god ? 
And yet they are called by all these titles ,asw ell as 
by the names Menelatis and Agamemnon, and they 
have not only names of gods and heroes, but their 
features and robes as well, and they issue many 
orders, just as would the characters they represent ; 
however, when the play is over, they take their 
departure as mere nonentities. A person wishes to 
be dubbed “first”; very good. Some one really is 
first, and no matter if snp her wears the title, first 
he is. Tor tithes are not guarantees of facts, but 
facts of titles. 

Well, here is another outcome of concord for you 
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to take into aeeount. At present vou two cities have 
each your own men: but if you come to terms, vou 
will each have the other's too: and as for honours —for 
a city needs these too—set them down as doubled, 
and likewise the services. Some one in your city is 
gifted as a speaker: he will aid the Nieaeans too. 
There is a rieh man in Nicaea : he will defray public 
expenses in your city too. And in general. neither 
will any man who is unworthy of first place in a city 
achieve fame with you by assailing the Nicaeans, 
or with the Nicaeans by assailing you: nor. in case 
arian is found. tobe a dow fellonc-and deserving 
of punishment, will he escape his just deserts by 
migrating from Nicomedia to Nicaea or from Nicaea 
to Nicomedia. Yet as things are now. you two cities, 
as it were, are lving in w ait for each other at your 
moorings. and men who have wronged the one can 
find refuge with the other. But onee concord is 
achieved, persons must be men of honour and justice 
or else get out of Bithynia. You are proud of your 
superiority in population : vou will be still more 
populous. You think you have sufficient territory : 
you will have more than sufficient. In fine, when 
all resourees have been united—erops. money. official 
dignities for men, and military forees—the resources 
of both eities are doubled. 

Furthermore, that which is the aim of all human 
action, pleasure, becomes greater than tongue can 
tell. For to achieve, on the one hand, the eliniination 
of the things whieh cause you pain—envy and rivalry 
and the strife whieh is their outeome, your plotting 
against one another, vour gloating over the mis- 
fortunes of your neighbours, your yexation at their 
good fortune—and, on the other hand, the intro- 
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duction into your eities of their opposites—sharing 
in things which are good, unity of heart and mind, 
rejoicing of both pe oples in the same things—does 
not all this resemble a public festival > But figure 
it this way. If some god, men of Nieomedia, had 
given you the option of having net merely your own 
city, but also that of the Nicacans. would not. that 
have seemed to yon a boon of incredible magnitude, 
and would you not have made all sorts of vows in 
the hope of obtaining it? Well, this thing which 
seems ineredible can take plaee at onee—Nicaea 
can be yours and your possessions thicirs. Or, sinee 
we admire those brothers who share completely a 
eommon estate and have not beeause of stinginess 
divided their patrimony + whose wealth, morcever, 
is even more adinired, since it is greater for the 
very reason that it has not been divided and half of 
everything made the property of each, but instead 
the whole is thought to belong toe beth ; and whom, 
furthermore, all men regard as good and just and 
really brothers—since this is true, if this spirit: of 
brotherhood is aehieved in your cities, will it not be 
an even greater blessing, more beautiful and richer ¢ 

iWicreover. it deserves to be aehieved. not alone 
beeause of the aneestors whieh both eities have in 
common, but also heeanse of the gods. whose rites 
are alike both in their city and in yours. Vor this is 
a faet which might cause one even greater sorrow, 
that though we have everything in eommon—ances- 
tors, gods, eustoms, festivals, and, in the case of 
most of us, personal ties of blood and_ friendship. 
still we fight like Greeks against barbarians, or, what 
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3 adto Emperius : adrot. 4 wevety Arnim: peeve. 
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is still more like your conduct than that, like human 
beings against wild beasts! Will you not look each 
hers in the face ? Will you not listen to each other ? 
Will your two cities not clasp hands together, you 
being the first to extend your hand ? Will you not 
by making peace ae quire for yourselves all the good 
things both possess ? Will yor not enjoy fhon 
eagerly 3 ? Oh that it were possible for you to make 
even the F phesians your brothers ! Oh that the 
edifices of Smyrna too might have been shared by 
you! But all these things, mighty blessings that 
they are—are you forfeiting them for lack of one 
single word, gains so rich, pleasure so @reat ? 

Hav ever, that the reconciliation will be profitable 
to you two eities when it is achieved, and that the 
strife still going on has not been profitable for you 
down to the present moment, that so many blessings 
will be yours as a result of conga and that so many 
evils now are yours because of enmity—all this has 
been treated “by me at sufficient length. But it 
remains for me to add that these advantages will 
be permanent when you have made peace with one 
another. Vor already there are some who have fears 
on this score too, men whose reasons for fear TF under- 
stand, at least if they give utterance to it from a 
genuine desire for concord and a fear that concord 
may be destroyed, and if they are not, instead, 
putting forth this idea for the very purpose of pre- 
venting any reconciliation at all. 

Well, let the greatest and most trustworthy 
guarantee that your coneord will be permanent 
be its expediency. For if the mere recital of the 
reasons which show that it will be advantageous ap- 
parently is already convincing you, why should not 
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rs ‘ Fo ~ o > 4 ‘ , 
‘AO THY and TOY épywr e€ew attra Tea BeBarorepar ; 


ok 


7; ae ps Re Rie aed a, eee 
ért O€ EvOupdS Ele Kal dtd TO THs GuVnbetas Buds 
3 ¢ ¢ 
dvoaTadAaKkrws exe. €f yap 7) oTdots TocovTw 
xpovw' bua TH cuvifecay pedvov eppepevyKer buiv, 
THAKodToY ovua KaKOY, THIS OdXL Kal Tas diadA- 
Aayas elkds eotw aSlous Te obcus Kal.dexavoTépas 
f ‘ \ , , 2 ‘ t 
Toujoe Kat THY ourjiferav mAclova;? Kal dvAdr- 
reaOur dé puxpa Sevjoer Kal mpd amdvTwy Tovs 
” \ Oe ” 5 t r con 
dvdpas tods addgéous, dv mote diaBdAAwow byds 
? ta A ‘. ’ , 7 ~ wD ios 
adAjAois—p}) yap axovonte adtav ididv te Onpw- 
an a 

peeve, ef Bovdrjcorrat mdAw abrots yevéobar Twa 
yapar—Kal puxpay de evexev joy Tapokdvecbar. 
kat Tovs Yeods b€ Eetkds earu [Gddov TOVTWDY eTre- 
jeeArjocoOas Tob oujtpetvat Tay opdvouny, otpat 
yap Kat obra ravray THY apxivy map éxelvwv 
yevécbal® Kai odk dy dAAws eve eiv frou ToApAoAL 
mept THAucobrov mpdypuros ev bpiv Aéyew, b7ép ob 
pndets Tporepov eime bajre véos [LITE mpeoBurepos. 
éore d€ Kal G&vor abrois evEacbae maAw. ovKobv 
ev apXh peer ebEdpy adrots, va jou mreBoprevous 
Tupdaxwow buds: eet b€ TOBTO 710] € eolKare mrovetv, 
Aourév éorw ebaobar wept tod duddrrew adrovs 
ets del TA KaAdS Sd€avTa byiv. 

: Toooure xpore | toaobrov Xpovov Arnim. 


2 wetova| yotova Wilamowitz. 
3 yerdo$at Emperius : yevyjoecbae. 
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these reasons when supported by experience have a 
See eness even more unshakable 7 But what is 
more, | am hopeful also because of your being difficult 
to dislodge from accustomed habit. For instance, 
if strife, “which is so great an evil. has remained 
among you so long merely through force of habit, 
why is it not reasonable to expe ct that your recon- 
ciliation, since it is more pleasant and more righteous, 
will make that habit also more potent? But you 
will need also to be watchful of little matters, and 
above all to be watchful of the men of no reputation, 
in case they ever malign you to cach other—for you 
must not listen to them when they pursue some 
selfish purpose, in case they wish again to secure for 
themselves a kind of pleasure—and you will need 
also to avoid becoming irritated for petty reasons. 
A further reason for my optimism is that it is likely 
the gods will make it their prime concern that concord 
shall endure. In fact, ] feel that even this beginning 
is due to them, and that otherwise it would not have 
occurred to me to dare to speak in your presence on 
so great a topic, a topic on which no one previously, 
whether old or young, has ever spoken.’ And it is 
even fitting that I pray to them once more. You 
remember that in the beginning I prayed them to 
make ae heed my words? but now that you evi- 
dently are doing this already, it remains for me to 
pray that they may preserve for ever your admirable 
resolutions. 
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DEVE. CESSATION OF IVT 
SPRUFE 


As noted in the introdnetion to the preceding Discourse, 
Bithynia was a turbulent province. The present Discourse, 
as its title indicates, was delivered following a period of civil 
strife in Nicaea. Ntither the occasion nor the date is known, 
Arnim would place the speech in the period following Dio’s 
return from exile, but Schmid and Lemarehand would assign- 
it to his sophistic period on stylistic grounds. The speaker’s 
allusion to frail health would Jend some support to the later 
dating. 

The opening paragraphs are of special interest as an expres- 
sion of that pride which the several communities of the 
province took in their Greek ancestry, but which unfortu- 
nately failed to knit them together to form a harmonious 
entity. Whatever may have been. the ancestry of the in- 
habitants of this region, they were evidently eager to claim 
Greek blood and the patronage of Greek gods. ‘Their pride 
of race may have been heightened because of their proximity 
to the world of the barbarian. 

Ancient tradition is not united regarding the founding of 
Nicaea. On the evidence of its coinage, Dionysus would 
seetn to have been claimed as founder and the name of the 
city to have been derived from the nymph Nicaea. Strabo 
(12. 565) mentions Antigonus as the original founder, adding 
that he called his settlement Antigoneia, but Strabo says that 
it was founded a second time by Lysimachus, who renamed 
it Nicaea in honour of his wife, the daughter of Antipater. 
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Stephanus of Byzantium calls it a colony of Bottiaea, which 
may be interpreted as referring its founding to veterans of 
Alexander’s army. Whatever may have been the truth of 
the matter, at the tinue of our Discourse Nicaea could boast 
of a fair degree of antiquity. 
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Va A td ri ae: > a ~ oe 3 , 
Eya yatpw rysdpevos bh’ tudv, womep etKds 
* 
€oTt Yalpew TOY avdpa Tov Gwdpova TiLwpevoy B70 
rd > ~ \ Ea 3 t ov if ¢ : 
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~ € 
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evn TaV oTeitoTe evddEwv yévous TE yevvasdTyTE 
~ at ~ 
Kal TAVGous curoikioe, TaY davepwrdtwv yevOv 
ovk dAdaxydlev aGAAwy ovvedddvTwe gdavrdAwy Kal 
dAtywr, GdAd “EAjven re Ov mparwv Kat Maxe- 
‘ > 
ddvev' 70 S€é wéyioTov Wpwds Te Kal Geovs olkvaTas 
AaBotea, 
a n la 
Ilpéwe: S€é trois bo Jedv weiopévors etpyvy Kat 
opovoia Kai hidia mpos abrovs. alaypov yap, €e 
\ t Sai 1” \ a2 \ 
py opddpa eddatpoves’ Egovrar Kal Oeodrdrcts? Kal 
~ a 
dioicoval Te THV dAAwY edrvyia,® BovAdpevol ye 
> 4 > , ‘ ~ td 3 * \ ~ 
dAnblés emdecxverr TO Tod yévous, GAAG poh PevdFj 
Kat parasov Adyov. Geol yap oikioral Kal ovy- 
1 eddaijores| atdqpoves Reiske. 
2 Peopircis| OeocePeis Geel, 


3 edruxta| edpuxia Geel. 





1 The nature of the honour is unknown. Was it citizen- 
ship, as in the ease of Niconiedia (Or. 38. 1) ? 
2 Strictly speaking, only one “ hero,’’ Heracles, is named 
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Tam delighted at being honoured? by you,as indeed 
it is to be expected that a man of sound judge- 
ment would be when honoured by a city whieh is 
noble and worthy of renown, as is the case with 
your city in regard to both power and grandeur, for 
it is inferior to no city of distinction anywhere, 
whether in nobility of lineage or in composition of 
population, comprising, as it does, the most illustri- 
ous families, not small groups of sorry specimens 
who came together from this place and from that, 
but the leaders among both Greeks and Macedonians, 
and, what is most significant, having had as founders 
both heroes ? and gods. 

But it is fitting that those whose city was founded 
by gods should maintain peace and coneord and 
friendship toward one another. For it is disgrace- 
ful if they do not prove to be extremely lueky and 
blessed of heaven and to some extent superior to 
the others in good fortune, desiring, as they must, 
to show birth to be something real and not merely 
a sham and empty term. For founders, kinsmen, 


in connexion with Nicaea, and that too only by Dio in this 
speech (§ 8). The plural is used for rhetorical effect. 
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yeveis Kal mpomdropes oddév otTws ePeAovat Tods 
airay éyew, ore ywpas KaAdos otre Kapmdy 
addoviay ore TARIos avOpaTwv, ws swdpoadyny 
Kat dperiy Kal modurelavy vémysoy Kat TOV per 
ayabav wodtaev Ty, Tav b€ KaK@v ariiay. 
ws eywmye moopat viv dpa@v buds év pev oxTpa. 
éxovras, pilav dé pura ad.evras, Tadra b€ Bov- 
Aopévous. Trotov per yap Oéapa KdAAov TOAEws 
Spoppovovons ; motov dé dxovopa GepvoreEpor ; 
mola prev" BovAceverar mds GpLeLvov rij dea. Bov- 
Aevopevys; Train dé edpapéorepor mparret THs cipect 
mparrovons ; mota 6€ sirrov amoTuyxdvet Tijs 
TadTa BovAevopevys ;* Tiow pev dia rayaba rev 
SpovoouvTw ; riot dé Kovddrepa Ta AUTYpA Tay 
Kowy) depovtwy, worep Bapos; tlar dé omaviw- 
repov oupBalver Ta yaAeTa Ta&V aAAjAoUsS dudar- 
rovrwy; mola perv Tots ToXitas mpoodiAcarépa 
mods; ota dé TYyUWTépa Tots Edvors; mola 5é ypy- 
oipwrépa Tots pidows; tis d€ Tots exOpois PoBepw- 
Tépa; O Tapa Tw pev eratvos Soxel meaTOTEpos, 
6 Tape Ti b€ Yoyos adn Oéorepos ;* rives peev 
igorysorepor Tots Kparobow; ivas 5€ paAov ob 
Kparotvres aldodyrar; Tivas pev oUTwWS ayand@ow 
of xpnotot dpyovres; tivwy 8€ #rrov Katadpo- 
vodaw ot Tovypoi; od yap SiAov drt Tots pev 
Spovoodow od pdvoy ot Kparobytes, dAAa Kal ot 
feot mpocéxovou’, ot dé atactafovTes 0868? ad- 
Tay dxovovaw; odTe yap Ta doupdidver yopav 


pev Wilamowilz: de. 

Bovdevopérns| Bovdopérys Cobet. 

After this sentence the mss. read tives 6€ aapa tots 
kpatobat mActovos aidods tuyyavover ; which Emperius deletes, 
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and progenitors who are gods desire their own people 
to possess nothing—neither beauty of country nor 
abundance of crops nor multitude of inhabitants— 
so mueh as sobriety, virtue, orderly government, 
honour for the good eitizens and dichonous for the 
base. Even as I myself rejoice at the present 
moment to find you wearing the same costume, 
speaking the same language, and desiring the same 
things. Indeed what spectacle is more ‘enchanting 
than a eity with singleness of purpose, and what 
sound is more awe-inspiring than its harmonious 
voice ?? What city is wiser in counei] than that 
which takes council together? What city acts more 
smoothly than that which acts together > What city 
is less liable to failure than that which favours the 
same policies? To whom are blessings sweeter than 
to those who are of one heart and mind? To whom 
are afflictions lighter than to those who bear them 
together, like a heavy load? To whom do dith- 
culties oceur more rarely than to those who defend 
each other? What city is dearer to its people, more 
honoured by the stranger, more useful to its friends, 
more formidable to its foes ? Whose praise is held 
more trustworthy, whose censure more truthful? Who 
are more nearly equal in honour to their rulers, and 
whom do the rulers more respect ? Whom do good 
rulers so admire, and bad rulers less despise >? Why, 
is it not manifest that not merely the rulers, but even 
the gods, pay heed to men who live in concord, while 
men who are torn by civil strife do not even hear 
one another? For no one readily hears the words 


1 Dio utters similar sentiments in Or. 32. 29, 





as being a manifest variant of tivas 6€ . . . aidodv7a1, which 
follows. 
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ovdels aKover padiws 6 Te Aéyovow ovTEe THY dia- 
pepopevwy moAEwr. 

Hota S€ ofxodopypata, moan 5€ ywpa, Tdaov b€ 
TARbos avlpuiTruw iaxupdrepov Sfpov anmopaives Tis 
mpos aitov Opovoias; O7dcoL yap av wav moArar 
THs opovootvans mdAews, Toaodro. pEev ofOadpoi 
Op@ar TO eKewns ovpdépov, Tocatra b€ dKoal 
axovovat, Tooadtar b€ yA@Trat Tapaivotor, Tooad- 
Tae b€ Ottvocar dporrilovor Suadepovor yap obdev 
7 €t Tis Gedy otTws peydadys Kal modvav pismo 
méAews pita poy eroincey. ws oltre ypndTwv 
mARb0s otse avOpwmwv ore GAAn Sdvapus Evv- 
iveyKe Tots Stadcpoperois, aAAa Todvavtiov TavTa. 
radra mpos PAdBys paAAdv éote Kai dow av 
mrelova bTdpyn, TocovTw peiLovos Kal yaAeTTw- 
Tépus’ woTep, olpal, Kat TOY owpdtwv TH bev 
byvatvovTe cuph€éper TO péyebos Kal TO TAOS TaV 
capkay, TH b€ vooobrte Kal davaAws Eéxovte afare- 
pwraty eat 4 Trovadry e&is Kal d€drarov émdyec 
KlWwouvov. dpoiws b€ Kal vais HTts dv pera dj0- 
volas TAéy Tov KuBepvirou Kal TOV vavTay, adTh 
Te owlerat Kat oles Tods epmAdovras: ef O€ M7, 
dow mrelw ta lozia, TocovTw oadodpdrepov Tov 
yeyr@va kal THY Tapayiy peilw cupPavew avdy- 
Ky. TO av’TO TobTO emi dpparos: dv pev 6 O 
jvioxos dpyew emiotyTat Kata TpdTOV Ol TE LTOL 
dpodpovobvres Kal welopevor Gow, eAmis €oTw ev 
Hee ayave Saal ev dé moAdjuw awlecbar 76 ToLod- 


1 The re is a strong rese slate belween this and Or. 22, Ve 
2 Pora init illustration, ef. Or. 34, 22. 
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either when choruses do not keep together or when 
cities are at variance. 

Again, what sort of edifices. what size of territory 
what magnitude of population render a community 
stronger aha does its domestic concord? For ex- 
ample, when a city has concord, as many citizens 
as there are, so many are the eves with which to 
see that city’s interest, so m: my the ears with which 
to hear, so many the tongues to give advice, so many 
the minds concerned in its behalf zw hy. it is just as 
if some god had made a single soul for so great and 
populous, a city.! Cony erscly, neither abundance of 
riches nor number of men nor any other clement of 
strength is of advantage to those who are divided, 
but all these things are rather on the side of loss, 
and the more abundant they are. so much the greater 
and more grievous the loss. Just so too. methinks, 
it is with human bodies—that body which is in 
sound health finds advantage in its height and bulk, 
while the body which is diseased and in poor con- 
dition finds a physic sal state of that kind to be most 
perilous and productive of severest risk.? Similarly 
too any ship which sails the sea with concord existing 
between the skipper and his crew not only is safe 
itself but also maintains in safety those on board : 
otherwise the more numerous the sails so much the 
more violent must be the impact of the storm and 
so much greater the confusion? This same thing 
is true in the case of a chariot—if the driver knows 
how to exereise proper control, and if at the same 
time the horses are not only in agreement with one 
another but also obedient to the driver, there is hope 
that in a race such a chariot will win the prize and 


3 This illustration is found also in Or, 34. 16 and 38, 14. 
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Tov Appia ordoews d€ Kal Tapayjs evova7s, Too- 
oure petlov 6 Kiwduvos, 6 dow av ioxupdrepoe @ow 
ot imo Kal TAXUTEpoL. mapa yates be Kal ToAct 
dpovoovon mavra Ta TOLabTa ypyoyrd core, Tepe 
ovaia Xpnpare Kat ios dv peste Kal TuyLal 
Kat dd€a Kat dvvapes ef S€é joy, SUOYpyoTa Kal 
yaderd, olov ev tadr@ tpepopever' Onpiwy moAdAGv 

Booxnpatwv, évos eipyovtos TepiPddAov, KupiT- 
rovTwr Te GAAnAG Kal TaTOVVTWY Kal emepBawvdv~ 
Twv ardAnAots. 

"AAN ef ev bytatvwr erdyyavov, odK av dnéoryy 
Tob Adyou, mpw tkavas adtov dceABeiv Kare Ty 
€pLavTod Svrapie: vov d€ dyets Te lows TpOS érépous 
paddov €oTe® Kayo odd KaTade€orepov éeyw 7 
mpos TO péyelos Tob Uya@vos. tov obv BpaxydTarov 
Kal avucy.oTaror Adyov karahetrerau e(mety TOV 
7™pos robs feovs. obtot yap Kat TOV puKpov pley- 
youevay & dtavoobvrae t ioaow, tows yap Kat TobTo 
Too opoipa evvooby7ds eoTW’ womep ot xpnorot 
Tar€pes Tois Tato a pev dvvavTat Tapawodow, a 
& dv poy wetOwow, evyovras tots Beots brép adrav. 
evyopar 6» TH Te Atov¥ow TH mpoTaropt Thode 
Ths woAews Kat ‘Hpandet tO xrioavre tTHvde THY 
modw Kat Aw IloAct Kat “AOyvg cai “Adpodiryn 
Diria Kai ‘Opovoia Kat Newéoer kat tots dAdots 


1 rpedopevww Casaubon : orpepopévwv. 
2 paddov eare Casaubon: éaré péddov dare UB, paGAdov 
ware NI. 





1 Cf. Or. 38, 15 for the chariot illustration. The similarity 
of the illustrations employed in this speech to those just cited 
as parallel may be ascribed to similarity of subject. 
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in a war emerge in safety ; but on the other hand, if 
strife and confusion are present, the danger increases 
in proportion to the strength and speed of the 
horses. In much the same way also when a city 
enjoys concord, all such things are usefi]—abun- 
dance of riches. size of population. honours, fame, 
and power: but otherwise they are hard to use well 
and vexations, just as when, for example. many wild 
animals or eattle are kept in the same enclosure. 
penned within a single stockade. they go butting 
and trampling and leaping upon one another, 

Well now, if 1] were blessed with robust health. 
I should not have abandoned my theme before 
discussing it adequately to the best of any ability : 
but as it is, not only are you perhaps more intent 
upon other matters, but I myself am far too frail to 
match the importance of the oceasion. Therefore, 
all that remains for me to do is to make the briefest 
and most eflicacious appeal. I mean the appeal to 
the gods. For the gods know what men mean to 
say even when they speak in Suluspe rs. After all, 
possibly this too is iypieal of one who is especially 
well-intentioned : for instance, good fathers use 
admonition with their children where they can, but 
where persuasion fails they pray the gods on their 
behalf. Accordingly I pray to Dionysus the pro- 
genitor of this city, to Heracles its founder, to Zeus 
Guardian of Cities, to Athena, to Aphrodité Fosterer 
of Friendship, to Harmony, and Nemesis,? and all 





2 The list of deities worshipped at Nicaea, as attested by 
coins and inscriptions, is a long one and, as was natural, 
includes some of non-Greeck provenience, Dio _ fittingly 
appeals only to the Greek gods on this occasion and, among 
them, only to such as might reasonably be expected to heed 
his prayer. 
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Geots amo Thode THs Huepas THSE TH wWoAEe 7dGoV 
éautfs éuBarety Kat Epwra Kat play yvwmpny Kat 
zabra Povdccbar Kat fpovetv, ordaow bé€ Kal épida 
kat didovikiay éxBadreiv, ws av ev tats eddayio- 


r , o> 8 z , \ , 
veoTaTals Kal AplaTats 7) moAEat TO Aourov. 
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the other gods, that from this day forth they may 
implant in this city a yearning for itself. a passionate 
love, a singleness of. purpose. a unity of wish and 
thought : and, on the ether hand, that they may 
cast out strife and contemtiousness and jealousy, so 
that this city may be numbered among the most 
prosperous and the noblest for all time to come. 
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As indicated by the title, the background of this Discourse 
is a quarrel between Prusa, the home of the speaker, and its 
near neighbour, Apameia. ‘The precise nature of the quarrel 
remains in doubt, but it seems to have involved business 
relations, and possibly also property rights. The relations 
between the two cities were extremely intimate.  Prusa used 
the port of Apamcia, and \pameia looked to Prusa for its 
timber. ‘There was constant intercourse of many kinds 
between the two, and citizens of the one not infrequently were 
citizens also of the other, sometimes even receiving a seat and 
vote in the Council of the seeond eity. Dio's own connexion 
with Apameia was especially close. As we learn from Or. 45, 
not only had he himself been honoured with citizenship there, 
but also his father before him ; his mother and her father too 
had been awarded eitizenship in Apameia along with the 
grant of Roman eitizenship; and, finally, it would appear 
that Dio’s household had found a refuge in that city during 
his exile. 

Whatever the nature of the quarrel, it had lasted for some 
time prior to the date of our Discourse (a.p. 101), and it had 
been so bitter that Dio had feared to accept the invitation of 
Apameia to pay a visit there upon his return from exile, lest 
by doing so he might offend the city of his birth, and for the 
same reason he had resisted a request to intervene in behalf of 
Apameia in its quarrel. }le had, to be sure, urged upon his 
fellow citizens, as occasion offered, the desirability of re- 
conciliation with Apameia, and negotiations to that end were 
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actually in progress when Dio, responding with some reluet- 
ance to the summons of his fellow townsmen, appeared in 
town-meeting and pleaded afresh the canse of concord. Tt 
would appear that bis words received a favourable hearing. 
for in the next Discourse in our colleetion, delivered at Apa- 
meia shortly afterwards, he speaks as a member of an official 
delegation to arrange terms of agreement. 

This Discourse, as well as several to follow, is valnable both 
as shedding light upon doings in Bithynia, doings about 
which we get supplementary information from the corre- 
spondence of Pliny the Younger written during his term as 
proconsul of that province, and also as supplying biographical 
data regarding the speaker. 
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40. EN THE HWATPIAL WEP] THY Pox 
ANHAMEIN OMONOITA® 


’Evopilov pév, © dvdpes rrodtrar, viv yobvy, et 
Kal pt) TpoTEpor, ake THY dnacay Hovyiav, deBpo 
adixopevos, Kal ur Tpacdieotat’ pyre Exo pyre 
dkwv pndevds Kowod mpdypatos, dv ev prev OTe 
Kal T0AAOds bpm avr Tois Peots aet THY TpeoBuTe- 
pwr kal Trav vewrépwr Bovdopevous Kai duvayévous 
émetpovevew THY TOAW Kal TpotoTacbaL THY Bpe- 
tépwv opbds ovte Tob Aéyew otre Tod mparreww 
evde@s exovtas, é7e b€ THs Tap’ vpiv modAuTelas 
eume(pous ovras, ene d€ wtruntevov—rd yap 
aAnbes eipjactai—Bapvveobal twas ws Edvov Kat 
TEPLTTOV" ETTELTG, OifLat, Kal TOD Gadpatos Séov ToL- 
joacbal twa mpdvoiar, ex ods Kal ovvexods 
TaduiTwpias GTELpYKOTOS, Kal TOV TrEpL THY otkiaV, 
Kooy davaAws duaKkerpevwr, a TooodToY amroAw- 
Adta xpovov obdeuas emavopPdocews TeTUYNKEV. 


1 zpoodpfecOar Emperius : mpoodpacbat. 

1 We bad recently returned front Rome. Prior to that 
visit, ever since his return from exile in a.p. 96, he had been 
occupied with public business, uotably the building opera- 
tions to which he refers in his opening paragraphs, with 
which cf. Or. 45, 
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THE FORTIETH DISCOURSE : 
DELIVERED IN HIS) NATIVE 
CITY ON CONCORD WITH THE 
APAMETANS 


I usep to think, fellow ettizens, that now at least, 
if not before-—now that 1 am home again—I eould 
look forward to enjoying complete leisure, and that 
I was not going to engage in any public business, 
either voluntarily or otherwise.) One reason was 
because I see that many older men, by the grace 
of God, and many younger men as well, are ever 
ready and able to direct the city and to defend your 
interests rightly, being deficient in neither speech 
nor aetion, and ele is more, being thoroughly 
acquainted with your form of government, while, on 
the other hand, T suspec eted—for the truth will out 
—that some Were vexed with me as being an outsider 
and a nuisanee.* A second reason is “that, in my 
opinion, { should take some thought, not only for 
my body, exhausted as it is from great and unre- 
mitting hardship, but also for my Asmestic affairs, 
now in thoroughly bad condition, affuirs which. though 
so long in ruinons state, have met with no improve- 


2 His long exile made him seem to some to be an outsider, 
and his energetic efforts to improve Prusa were accordingly 
resented, 
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érov yap dnobnpia deandétov ypovicaytos tkav7 
diadbeipar Kal THY peyloTyy obciay, Ti xpi) TMpoo- 
dokay év tocovTas éreow duyis; dev oddeis av 
mpocedsdoKnaey ee awhivar ywpis buadv, dv edvoias 
a t 
imepBodjy. Katror péxpr pev vripye mevias Kiv- 
~ a f > 
duvos piv, ovdev fv Sedov. od ydp eiue mpds 
eet lon / 
TotTo dpedéryTos axyeddv, TocodTov ypdvov wAarvy- 
A > f yw i > la > A X 
Jets ob pdvov doikos Kal dvéotios, GAAa pnde 
> 8 o ~ > J > f > x 
axddAovboy eva yotv émaydopevos. od Toivuv obde 
Tov viov HAmCov yader@s av vTopetvas Treviav, odk 
~ 4 
ovTa éob yelpw tHv dvow. 
on ‘ x ni 3 ¢ ~ > € x ~ x , 
Emel 6€ 6 Adyos Hiv éotw b7rép Tob py) pevoa- 
ofa TH watpida nde GmooTepyoat Thy dTdcxeow 
bas yw Urecyopeda pndevos avayKalovtos, ovda- 
Has paditav odd€ dAiywv ypnudtwr, TobTa oluat 
yadrerov Kat 7odAjs dpovridos dEvov: ob} yap’ obdév 
> cf b \ > if a ¢ f 
gore Paptrepov ovdé ddetAduevov emt mAciou téKw 
xdpitos.” kal todTé é€ote TO avaioyuvrov Sdvevov 
Kal muKpdv, OTaV, ofa, TH Bpaddvvew 7 xdpis ets 
xpéos petaory: 6 7 mavti xaderutepov dmattob- 
ow of owwrdvres TOV Bowvrwv. oddev yap otrw 
duvara Tods ddpeiAovtas byiv 7a ToLvadTa bropipv7y|- 
x ‘ € ~ > ~ - x \ ~ 
oe, wis TO pas exrAcAjobar. Sia pév 87) TabTa 
avayKatoy evopilov yevéabas mpos Tots epavTot Kai 
pydert tov KowGyv mpoorevar pydé peéxpe Adyou 
1 


ob yap with M] od ye. 
2 ydpiros} deleted by Von der Muchil, reading of ye supra. 





1 He had subscribed toward the embellishment of Prusa, 
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ment. For when a proprietor’s absence from home, 
if protracted, suffices to ruin even the greatest estate, 
what should one expect in the course of so many 
years of exile? From such an exile no one could 
ne expected me to come home safe except your- 
ause of your extreme partiality for me. 
ron yet as long as poverty was the only risk con- 
fronting me, tliat was nothing to be afraid of. For 
Iam riot unprepared, T may say, to cope with that, 
having wandered so long, not ‘only without hearth 
and home, but even without a single servant to bear 
me company. Furthermore, I did not expect my 
son to find poverty a grievous thing to bear either, 
since his nature is not iiféerior to my own. 

But‘since the question before us concerns my not 
pro ving false toward my native land and not defraud- 
ing you of the promise 1 made under no compulsion, 
a promise by no means easy to make good and 
involving no ‘small outlay of money, this ‘i conceive 
to be a difficult matter and one “calling for much 
serious cogitation.! For there is nothing more 
weighty, no debt bearing higher interest, than a 
favour prone, Moreover. this is the shameful and 
bitter kind of loan, when, as one might say, because 
of tardy payment the favour turns ite an obligation, 
an Salton the settlement of which those who keep 
silent cnn altogether more sternly than those 
who cry aloud. For nothing has such power to 
remind those who owe you stiely obligations as your 
having utterly forgotten them. Vor these reasons, 
therefore, I felt it chia become necessary for me to 
devote myself to my own affairs and hot to any 





but, like some others of whom we hear, he had not yet 
redeemed his promise. 
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L o n ” ff 1 A St \ \ ~ 
téws, ews dv alocbwpat' roiro 6) TO Tapa TH 
mount Aeyopevov' 

oe ? f , 5.3 > 06 

O TTL por ev pleydporot Kakdv 7 ayabov re 

TETUKTAL. 
, \ 99> tte} ay4 a uw 
5 Updrepov yap ot8 én’ odrtyor cyodiw iyayov 
a a 
tows Sud THY eavTod woAuTpaypoatvyy, ds” Séov 
a“ a a ~ / 
evruyetv bpty Kal diroppovijcacbar togotro jdvov 
ja ~ a A ~ %: 
kal Ucar tots Geots Kat vy Ala dvayvavar ra. 
~ ra id tal aa 
ypdppata Ta Tot abroKpdropos, OT dvayKatoy Hy, 
~ > 
érerta ev&ds dvaywpioa: Kal tpémecGar Kal? av- 
sl 
zov, Adyor Tua elmov bmép Epyou Twos, odK adros 
povov, GAAd Kal? Trav ayepdven eorovdaxdtwr, 
” 5 CoA ot Se > \ t 6 mY 
tows pev vptv, tows bé Kapot xapilecfar Bovdo- 
4 \ 
pevu' Kal) tHv TéAW dpewov KatacKeudlew Kal 
cepvoTépay motely dmacav. mpdtepov ydp tore 
dijtoubev OTe Tots TowovToLs Kal TOV daTUyerToVvWY 
eAerToreOa. 
~ >? ~ ‘ > f \ é > f 
6 Totrov €uot Tore eimovros TOV Adyov, em7pOn TE 
‘ ~ ~ 
mpos avTov o Ofjpos: od yap éeote ayevvets odd€ 
avaicOynro. ras docs: Kal woAAol mpoerpamnoav 
proryunijva. tav modirav. mddAw Sé torepov 
a ~ ~ , 
euod To Tpaypa ed vyty moLoupévov TOAAdKIS [eV 
? aicbwjo Fmiperius : atcOjowpar or atcbjoopat. 


Q 


2 ds Selden: as. 

cat added hy Reiske. 

4 Bovdropéve Morel : BovrAdpevov. 
® at] deleted by Emperius. 


3 





1 Source unknown, evidently some epic poem. 

2 The occasion was donbtless his return from exile. The 
letter from the Emperor is thought by Arnim to have been a 
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public business, not even to the extent of making 
a speech, until, as the poet says, [ shall perceive 


What ill or good has happened in my halls.! 


The fact is that hitherto I had not had even a 
moment's leisure, possibly because of my own offi- 
ciousness, since, when I ought merely to have met 
you and given you friendly greetings and sacrificed 
to the gods, and. of course, read the letter from the 
Emperor, since that was a matter of necessity, and 
then to have retired immediately and turned to my 
own affairs,? instead | made a speech in behalf of a 
certain undertaking,? not on my own responsibility 
alone, but with the ‘hacking of the proconsuls as well, 
who possibly were ninded to do you a favour, and 
perhaps me as well. and also to put the city into 
better shape and make it more impressive as a whole.* 
For formerly, as you doubtless are aware, we were 
behind even our neighbours in such matters. 

Well, when 1 made that speech on the occasion 
referred to, not only was the Assembly aroused with 
enthusiasm for it—for vou are not illiberal or in- 
sensible in your nature—but also many of the citizens 
were even moved to patriotic fervour in its support. 
And again, when later on I repeatedly laid the matter 
betaites you, now in the council chamber and now 


letter from Nerva and identical with the letter he is about to 
read at the close of Or. +4. 

3 Probably the vagueness of Dio’s language in referring to 
his pet project was due to the unpopularity which it had 
brought him in certain quarters. He seems to have shown 
more zeal than discretion. 

Cf Or. 47. 18. Pliny’s correspondtnce with Trajan 
shows how keen was the interest of both in the financial 
stability of Bithynia, though both were glad to sponsor 
physical improvements. 
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ev T@ BovAevtynpiw, toAAakts 8 ev TO Ocdtpw, tra, 
él py) Soxupralorre poe Bovdrouate, pndéva eVvoXAD 
Ty yap aoyoXlav Thy eoopevny UTamTEvov fL0b 
mept rabra—roMaxes jeev bd’ wud exupabn, TroA- 
Adxis b€ b7O TaV HyEpdvey, OddEVdS avTELTdVTOS. 

"Emel b€ apynv AaBev, daa pev adres eraboy 
peeTp@v Kal ovapetpa@r Kal Aoyilduevos, OWS [I] 
yevoito ampeTés pndé axpetov, dmoia épya moAAa 
yéyove map’ érépos pata amoAdpeva, Kal TeAev- 
Tatov eis Ta py Pleipdpevos, odK WY EpuTerpos THY 
TovovTwy obdevds ove aTopav Epyov TiWds, GAN’ 
érepa paddov mparrey duvdpevos, omovdadTepa 
tows, ad adv od Tapa povots vpiv eddokyety eucd- 
Nov, €@ viv éemeErévar. obdev yap Fv é€jot Bapd dv 
bas vTopevorte. 

Adyot dé éytyvovto TmoAdol pév, od mapa ToAA@v 
5é, Kal odddpa anbeis, ws KaTacKkanTw THY wOAW, 
ws avaoTaTov TETOLN KO oxedov eCeAavvwy Tovs 
moAiras, ws aunpn Tae mavra, ovyKéxurar, Aourov 
obdey eoTw. wat TiWes aay ot opddpa ddupopevor 
TO yaAKelov 70 TOD deivos, xaAeTas ExovrTes, Ef LN 
pevel Tabta Ta bropvipata THs madads eddat- 
povias, Borep Tov "AG yae UpomvAate KlWov- 
pevey i Tob Hapbevavos 7 76 Lapiwy “Hpatov 
Hpas avarpémovras 7 TO MiAnoiwy Ardvpecov' 7 


1 Aiddpecov Reiske : dedvpnor. 





1 Popular assemblies often were held in theatres. 

2 Probably for the purpose of selecting building materia] 
and allotting contracts. 

3 On the subject of the smithy in question, ef. also 
Or. 47. 11. 7 
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in the theatre,’ to make sure that I should not offend 
anyone in ease you did not approve or desire the pro 
jeet—for I had my misgivings as to the hard work 
which would be connected with the enterprise—the 
proposal was repeatedly sanctioned by you and by 
the proconsuls too with not a dissenting voice. 

However, when the work was started, all the 
trouble to which I myself was put in taking measure- 
ments and allotting spaee and making computations, 
to insure that the. projeet should not be unbeeom- 
ing or useless—as in other cities many pubhe works 
have been ruined for lack of planning—and finally in 

making a cursed exeursion to the mountains,” though 
I was not at all experienced in such matters and 
did not laek for something to do either, but might 
rather have oceupied myself with other activities, 
possibly more important, from which I was likely to 
enjoy renown with others besides yourselyes—all 
this I now refrain from narrating in detail; for 
nothing was too burdensome for me, seeing that I 
bore it for your sake. 

But there was a lot of talk—though not on the 
part of many persons—and very unpleasant talk 
too, to the effect that I am dismantling the city ; 
that I have laid it waste, virtually banishing the 
inhabitants; that everything has been destroy ed, 
obliterated, nothing left. And there were some Srho 
were violent in their lamentations over the smithy 
of So-and-so,? feeling bitter that these memorials of 
the good old days were not to be preserved. One 
might have supposed that the Propylaea at Athens 
were being tampered with, or the Parthenon, or that 
we were wrecking the Heraeum of the Samians, or 


5D 
the Didymeium of the Milesians, or the temple of 
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9 Tov veay THS "Egeotas *Aprémidos, add’ obK aiaxpa 
Kal Karayeaora épeima, TOAD TamewvorE pa TeV 
KAtotwv, ois bmodvera TA MpdPata, THY TroLpevev 

” ~ ~ / 
dé oddeis av d¥vatTo etoeAGety o8d€ THY yervarore- 
pw Kuve ep’ ols dpets pev npvbpare, vy Aia? 
Suet perreate | TOW Hyepovenv elouovrwv, ot b€ anddads 
éyovres mpos byas eméyaipov Kai éyéAwy—Orou 

Ks ~ ~ Lv ated ea / cA ‘ 
pndé tots yaAketow e€jv dudpacbas ayeddv, adda 
~ ‘ 
etpyalovro Kexvpores: wal ratra mimTOvTa. Kal 
UrrepnpELopeve., a mpos Tay many Tob _Pavoripos 
erpepie Kal duoraro: ar’ ops yoo ot yaAdeTras 
éwpwr dadantopeva Ta onpeta THs eumpoobev 
mevias Kat adofias, oby ori” Tay Kidvwy epeder® 
atrots Tav torapévwy odd THY yetowy, od TeV 
> , 2 , ” 1 > > a 
otkodopoupevwy epyaatypiwy dAdoce,' ard’ iva 
coal cal 2 f ~ 

pendérore peilov tyeis éxeivwy ppovire. 

10 Ed yap tore ore Kat Trois olkodoprjsace Kat Tats 
éoptais Kat TO Suedlew atrot Kat TO py) Trap? 
er > , X a ” 5 f 
érépois eEeraleabar prude cuvredeiv dAdows® Kabd- 
TEp, Ola, KayinV, Tao TovToLs cuvatpecbar wé- 


1 yy Ata added by Capps, cat Emperius. 
2 After oby é7e Arnim suspects a lacuna. 
3 guedev Neiske : eeddev. 4 G@ddooe Fmperins : dAdws. 
5 addows Valesins : adAqjaots. 





1 ‘The terseness of Dio’s words testifies to the grandeur of 
these edifices and also suggests that citizens of Prusa were 
acquainted with them. ‘To-day a single column of the shrine 
of Hera towers aloft amid blackberry vines and stagnant 
water, while of the famous temple of Artemis only the stump 
of one column is visible above the pool that covers the ex- 
cavated area. 

2 Apparently the proconsuls made a thorough inspection 
of the cities under their jnrisdiction,. 
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Artemis at Ephesus,’ instead of disgraceful, ridicu- 
lous ruins, much more lowly than the sheds under 
which the floeks take shelter, but whieh no shepherd 
eould enter uor any of the nobler breeds of dogs, 
struetures that used to make you blush, aye, be 
utterly confounded when the procousuls essayed to 
enter? while men who bore you malice w ould gloat 
over you and laugh at your discomfiture— hee els 
where even the blacksmiths were scaree ly able to 
stand ereet but worked with bowed head; shanties, 
moreover, in tumbledown condition, held up by 
props, so that at the stroke of the hammer they 
quivered and threatened to fall apart. And yet 
there were some who were distressed to see the signs 
of their former poverty and ill-repute disappearing, 
who, far from being interested in the columns which 
were rising, or in the eaves of the rvof,? or in the 
shops under construction in a different quarter,! were 
interested only in preventing your ever feeling 
superior to that crew. 

For, let me assure you, buildings and festivals and 
independence in the administration of justice and 
exemption from standing trial away from home or 
from being grouped together with other communities 
like some village,? if you will pardon the expression 
all these things, I say, make it natural for the 





3 On the colonnade, which formed me centre of Dio’s 
scheme for entbellishing Prusa, ef. Or. 47. 17 and 19-20, 

+ The shops, including the smithy, baa: made way for the 
colonnade and were being re- -erected where they wi ‘ould not 
interfere with public buildings. 

5 On the synteleia, cf. Or. 38. 26. The right to hold court 
served not only as evidence of rank and worth but also as an 
important source of revenue (Or, 35. 15). Dio's emphasis 
upon that subject, both here and in § 83, suggests that Prusa 
had lately gained that right. 
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duke TO ppovnpea TOV TOAewv Kal petCov af tenpca 
ylyvecbae TO Tob Stjpouv Kai mA€ovos Tuyxavew 
TUMAS kat Tapa TOV emdnpowv Ta Eero Kal Tape. 
Ta Hyepovev. Tatra, d€ Tots pev dyandiot Tas 
aitay matpioas iat p27) poBoujrevors pajmore erdt- 
Tous abr av paraor Davpaoray EXEL TH Hooviy: 
Tots dé € evartins exovar Kat Bovdopevors € év aabeve- 
ow toxvew Kat tHv dd€av Tis méAews ado€iav 
aura vopuilovar déovTms Peper Adan Kal pOdvov. 
Kaito. TO prev UTOOnpA Set mpos adTov apydrTew 
Kal TOV abT0b Tdda, Kal av SoKH petlov, mEpiTEpetv: 
wodw Se oddémoTe Set KoAovE OSE KaTdyew TpdS 
abrov ovde apos TH éautob pouynv eTpew, éav 
TUXN TpLKpav exo Kal dvehevbepor, Kal TabTa 
mapadery pdr wv ovr: A€yw be TO TeV Lpup- 
vate, To TaV "Edeotww, Vapoets éxeivous, “Av- 
TLoXEUs. 

Kai raira eniotapat cadas ori Kat mpoTepov 
Twes akovovres Steppyyvuvto Kat yadenas &pepor, 
et towvtwv eilecbe axpodoba Adywv Kal pera 
TowvTwv moAewr ToALG Tis dvopdlew Thy dpe- 
répav. pus? 8 él rovTow oyetAudlovTes Kat 
roabra Aéyovres Kat diddvar pndéva e@vTes Kal 
tots épyols eumodwy yeyvopevor, odTwWs eye dr€Oy- 
Kav, wate dAiyou duyiny epavTod Kataiyndicacbae. 


1 dvngy Wilamowitz : adrip. 2 Spas Casaubon: dmws. 





1 Public works seem to have been characteristic of all Asia 
Minor at this period and to have aroused rivalry between one 
city and another. The four cities here named were selected 
for their eminence as well as for their prominence in civic 
improvements. Cf. Or. 38. 47 and 47. 16. The pronoun 
applied to the Tarsians suggests some special undertaking in 
that city. Cf. Or. 33. 23 and 28. 
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pride of the cities to be enhanced and the dignity 
of the community to be increased and for it to receive 
fuller honour both from the strangers within their 
gates and from the proconsuls as well. But while 
hese things possess a wondrous degree of pleasure 
for those who love the city of their birth and are 
not afraid lest some day they may be found to be 
not good enough for it, to those who take the oppo- 
site stand and wish to wield authority over weak men 
and who deem the glory of the city to be their own 
ignominy, these things necessarily bring pain and 
jealousy. And yet, while it is true that the shoe 
must fit the wearer and his own special foot, and 
if the shoe is judged to be too large it must be 
trimmed down, one must never curtail a: city or 
reduee it to one’ s own dimensions or measure it with 
regard to one’s own spirit. if one happens to have a 
small and serv ‘le spirit, particularly in the light of 
existing precedents—I mean the activities of the men 
ot Smy: rna, of the men of plteens: of those men of 
Tarsus, of the men of Antioch? 

Again, I know perfectly that on former occasions 
too certain persons were ready to burst with rage | 
on hearing me talk this way and were incensed that 
you were growing accustomed to listening to such 
words, ancl that any one should presume to name 
your eity in company with such distinguished cities? 
But still, because of their angry protests at these 
proceedings, because of the things they s say. because 
of their attempts to prevent any one’s ‘making a con- 
tribution, and because of their efforts to block opera- 
tions, they have put me into such a frame of mind 
as almost to condemn myself to voluntary exile. For 


2 The conservatives regarded such comparisons as unfair. 
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Kal yap Fv yedolov pera duyiy otrws jakpay Kat 
mpdypata tooatra Kal tUpavvev exOpov detpo 
dduxdpevov,' wate dvatavcacbar Kai 7d Aourov 
émuAabecbat TeV mpdTEpov YareTMYV, otov eK Sewod 
Kat ayplov TeAdyous Kal yeyL@vos GdoKYTWS CW- 
Oévra® ports d¢ evvoray Beob Twos, éreita evtabla 
domep ev Aen vavayety. 

@avpdlw Sé pariora eviwy avOpwmruwv tiv KaKo- 
Hear, paddrov b€ Thy dvoway, BropypyyoKdpevos 
ola €AoyoTotouv, TO fev Tp@Tov tepl THs mpecBetas 
iw eveppare edyapiotobrres. od yap 75éws adbrov 
amobdefacbat tods mpéaBers, GAA Svaxepavat paar- 
Aov, ws’ déov adrov emi ths mUANS arynvTnKevat Kal 
mrepipareiv Tods ovtas® 7) Tods pydémW TapdvTas 
ovopdalew 7 muvOdvecbar mept Tobd<_ Kal Tove, 
Tl mpatrovaow H dia Te mavTes odK HADoV. of Se 
eAoyototouv att Tots Muvpvatows maumoAdAas Sw- 
peas doin Kat yprpara adpvOnra méuibeve peta THY 
Nepécewr, kat vy AV ws ddAov Tides Siadexbévtos 
puplous prev abt@ avveyospyoe Bovdevtds, ypuciov 
8 éxédXevoe ToTrapov cis THy ToAW TpaThvat Kal 

1 dduxduerov Reiske : dduxoperea. 

2 Goxjras cwhévta Reiske : ddoxyjrous as Oévra M, adonn- 


rov ws bévra B, ddoxiytov aobérvta UT. 
3 sods jKov7as Emperius : mpoojKorras. 





1 f.e., Domitian. 

2 Upon the occasion of ‘Trajan’s becoming Emperor, 
A.D. 98. 

3 Tie., Trajan. 

4 Smyrna was noteworthy for worshipping two Nemeseis 
instead of one, ‘These deities were held to have inspired 
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it really was ridiculous if, after having experienced 
so long an exile, so many tribulations, and so tyran- 
nical a foe,! after reaching home at last with the 
hope of finding respite and of being able to forget 
past hardships. from then on—like a man who had 
through the kindness of some god unexpectedly and 
with difficulty been rescued feom a dreadful, savage 
sea and tempest—I should then in port, so to spe alc: 
meet shipwreck here. 

But I am especially amazed at the malevolence of 
sundry persons—or rather at their folly—as I call 
to mind what sort of tales the v invented. first of 
all in connexion with the mission of congratulation 
which you sent.2 For they claimed that he * was 
not glad to receive your envoys, but was vexed, as 
if it were incumbent upon him to meet at the gate 
and there embrace all arrivals, or to speak the names 
of those who had not yet arrived, or to inquire about 
this one and that one, wanting to know how they 
were or why they had not all come. And others 
invented the tale that he gave the delegates from 
Smyrna very many presents, and that he sent untold 
riches along with the images of Nemesis.’ and, by 
Heaven, that after some one clse had delivered an 
address he granted him ten thousand councillors and 
ordered a flood of gold* to be turned in the direction 





Alexander the Great to refound the city, and they were 
regarded with special reverence. See Pausanias 7. 5. 1-3. 
We may infer from Dio’s report that ‘Trajan sent Smyrna 
images of these deities, a supposition which would explain the 
appearance during Trajan’s reign of a coin of Smyrna beari ing 
a new ape of Nemesis. Sce Volkmann in P.i, 16, pt. 2, 
9353-2 Og, 

5 In fen a context one naturally thinks of the golden 
Pactolus, which Dio presumably has in mind, but it becomes 
plain that he refers to i imperial largess. 
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1 ” , 25 50 s e i) A a 

piupuddes amepol tives edd0yoav' av odbdev tv 

eis f € > n ey \ ‘ net Cenk 

15 addybés, ws eBovAdpyy av éywye. To yap moAAovs 

a , > nw 
Karas mpaTTew Kal preydAwy Tuyxave obK av 
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1 zoAdods| ddAous Kainperius. 
2 Guod Exmperius: 6 pév M, duws UB, 
3 6 added by Emperius. 
4 wot te Reiske : Epoeye. 
5 «at added by Casaubon. 





1 Dio’s earlier successes in Rome, his friendship with 
Nerva, and his eloquent and tactful address before Trajan on 
the subject of kingship (Or. 1) seem to warrant this modest 
boast. 
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of his city, and eountless thousands of guineas were 
bestowed—not a word of which was true, though for 
my part [ wish it were. For to see many people 
meeting with suecess and gaining great favours 
would never disturb a man of discetment, especially 
a man who had been the first to eneounter such eood 
fortune, and had possibly furnished the precedent 
for it.) For it is quite as if a man were to demand 
that for him alone the sun should shine, or Zeus send 
his rain, or the winds blow. or that no one else should 
be permitted to drink from the springs. On the 
contrary. being at onee most benevolent and most 
sagacious of all men, the I ‘“mperor not only gave me 
what I askedZ but also gave others what they asked. 

Well, why have I made all this har angue, when 
you were considering other matters 7? Beeause previ- 
ously I not only had touched upon this matter, but 
had also in this plaee made many speeches in behalf 
of concord. believing that this was advantageous for 
the city, and that it was better not to quarrel with 
any man at all, but least of all, in my PHO, with 
those who are so close, yes, real neighbours.! How- 
ever, I did not go to them or speak any word of 
human kindness in anticipation of the official reeon- 
ciliation of the city and the establishment of your 
friendship with them. And yet at the very outset 
they sent me an official resolution expressing their 
friendship toward me and inviting me to pay them 
a visit. Furthermore, 1 had many obligations 


Among other things, Dio obtained for Prusa a Council 
of 100 members (Or. 45. 3). The right to set up court at 
Prusa may have been obtained later. Cf. § 33. 

3 The real reason may have been to disarm his crities. 
4 T.e., the Apameians. 
5 Upon his return from exile, five years earlier. 
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2 


2 od Reiske: 6. 


3 otvew added by Crosby. 





1 {t is plain that envoys from Prusa were already in 
iApameia, and seemingly negotiations were not progressing 
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toward them, like any other eitizen of Prusa ; but 
still I did not undertake to show my goodwill toward 
them independently, but preferred ealier to make 
friends with them along with you. So they looked 
upon me with distrust and were displeascd. 

Besides, at the present moment, although T had 
heard of the breaking off of hostilities, and that this 
eompaet of friendship was being negotiated. and 
although you had voted to summon me, possibly 
even for this very business—for you may have ex- 
peeted that everything would be easier lo achieve 
and surer if I participated in it; and in faet even 
now perhaps by their honouring, not only those who 
are already in Apameia, but me too along with the 
others,! taking into aceount that I too am a eitizen 
of yours, they may conceivably have become better 
disposed toward you—still, for all that, I was in 
no great haste to come before vou, being wary 
lest 1 my eoming might prove a stumbling-block, not 
to the ‘Apameians, but to some of the men from here. 
For, it is safe to say, many persons are wont to look 
with disfavour, not on the business under considera- 
tion, but rather on the negotiators. Why, even a 
year ago the leaders in Apamei a were making these 
proposals to me, and you might at that time have 
been freed from trouble ; yet I had misgivings lest 
the proposal might prove repugnant to some from 
here and they might be irritated if I aeted in the 
matter. And so now too I have. as one might say, 
delayed intentionally. Accordingly. siiaterer can 
be aeeomplished for “the city through others as well 
as through myself I ask to have earrused to others 





to suit the administration. Wedo not know to what honours 
Dio refers. 
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1 «ai added by Reiske. 








2 Sections I-15 make very evident the bitterness with 
which some of Dio’s fellow citizens looked upon him. He 
assures us that they formed only a minority, and Dio seems 
always to have retained popular support. Not only his 
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preferably, so that no one may make opposition or 
be offended because of malice toward me.!. On the 
other hand, anything which cannot easily be achieved 
by any one else from here, but which is possibly very 
difficult to achieve at all, you may be sure always has 
my lively interest as long as I draw the breath of 
life. Nay more, whoever is enthusiastic in matters 
concerning the city and has the ability to aeeomplish 
anything a your ady antage will find me the first to 
bear him witness and to lend a hand in his endeavour, 

and I would much more gladly. yes, more eagerly, 
praise the same enterprise, provided it be upright, ‘if 
some one else were active in it than if 1 myself were 
its moving spirit. For it is not from a desire to be 
popular or because I lack men to praise me or because 
of a craving for notoriety, but rather because of my 
goodwill toward you, that I wish whatever is needful 
fo come to pass, and I pray to all the gods that, as I 
grow old, I may behold the greatest possible number 

of men more competent than myself to benefit the 
city. 

And new in this enterprise [ praise both the official 
in charge and the man who made the motion. Vor 
practically every enmity, every disagreement arising 
in connexion with any person at all, is a vexatious’ 
thing and unpleasant for both state and private 
Grizen, no matter how they may be situated. Tor 
enmity can not only expose ‘and humiliate the 
weak, to say nothing of the hardships they have 
already, but also annoy those who are prosperous 
and distress their spirits. Therefore sensible persons 
prefer to submit to defeat in ordinary matters and 


personal prestige but also his peculiarly close connexion with 
Apameia made him valuable at the moment. 
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1 a added by Reiske. — 2 ra added by Reiske, 
3 ot added by Casaubon, 
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to be not too precise in defending their rights, rather 
than, by quarrelling over every matter and never 
making any concessions to any one, always to have 
persons plotting against them and making war on 
them, persons who feel resentment at their good 
fortune and, so far as they are able, try to stand in 
the way of it, and who, on the other ‘hand, if any 
reverse should take place—and many are the re- 
verses which do occur, as is natural among men— 
rejoice and seize the opportunity to attack. For 
there is no one so weak or impotent by nature, man 
for man, who does not chance upon some opportunity 
to display his malice and hatred, cither alone or in 
conjunction with others, and to make some statement 
by which he is certain to cause pain. or to contrive 
some situation sure to cause injury. Similarly there 
is no disease so imperceptible to those afflicted with 
it as never to do harm or become a hindrance to 
some activity, but even if it does not ead hamper 
the strength of a man while awake and walking, at 
least it Soatonts him when he goes to bed and causes 
him distraction and destroys his slumber. 

So I claim it is never profitable even for the 
greatest city to indulge in hostility and strife with 
the humblest village ; but of course when the hos- 
tility is directed against men who ocenpy no small 
city, who have a superior form of government, and 
who, if they are prudent, enjoy a measure of dis- 
tinction and influence with the proconsuls '—for 
you must hear the truth and not be vexed if a man 
praises others in his desire to benefit you—men who, 
above all, share your borders, are neighbours to 





1 Apameia occupied a position of distinction in Bithynia, 
being a Roman colony (Or. 41. 9). 
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L After apobvpovpevwry Arnim adds 74. 
2 adrot Fmperius : adrois. 





1 This was true of both Dio and his father, though doubt- 
less of others too, Llowever, humility was not a Greek virtue. 

2 The quarrel would seem to have involved material 
interests. 
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your city, and mingle with you almost ev ery day, 
most of you being ‘bound to them by ties of mar- 
riage, while some citizens, yes, virtually the most 
influential citizens among us, have obtained the 
honour of citizenship with them ?——how in these 
circumstances should we regard this hostility as 
causing no pain and doing no harm ? 

And let no one imagine that I mean we should be 
wholly submissive, and that when they are not at 
all just or fair in their policies we should beg and 
entreat them ; nay, but when they choose friendship 
and display an eagerness for it, to show ourselves 
more favourable to this policy and to transfer the 
rivalry growing out of our disagreement to this 
alternative course is far more creditable, a course 
whose aim is to make it plain that we ourselves are 
more reasonable and more seornful of wealth and 
personal advantage? For it is not so disgraceful 
to prove inferior in actions prompted by hatred and, 
by Heaven, in those which provoke enmity as it is 
in those which are inspired by a spirit of moderation 
and benevolence. For while he who is overcome in 
the one is likely to gain a reputation for mere weak- 
ness, in the other it will be for boorishness and con- 
tentiousness. Indeed, the better it is to be deemed 
weak rather than base, so much the more preferable 
is it to be tardy in making war rather than in making 
peace. 

Now there may be other grounds also on which you 
might with reason pay heed to me rather than to 
those others, but that is especially true because you 
observe that I have no private interest and am not 
disposed through any dread of annoyance or expense 
on my part to disregard the course which is becoming 
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1 napa’ Reiske + epi. 

2 After yedow Arnim deletes cat. 

eveave Crosby, moved Arnim: €ort. 

1 After dxodaae Boissonade deletes xat. 
5 otdevi dAAw Reiske : otdév dAdo. 
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to you. For I know full well you will not trouble 
me against my wishes, or order me to go abroad as 
if I had already made too long a stay in Prusa '—and 
besides, I do not believe I can assist you by saeri- 
ficing my leisure or by going abroad ? in this manner 
—however, as 1 was saying,’ I eonsider it better 
for men in general, and hot. merely for you, both to 
refrain from entering lightly into an enmity which 
is not extremely necessary and also by every means 
possible to put an end to enmities already existing, 
recognizing that the damage resulting from quarre|- 
ling with any people is greater than the loss ineident 
to the reconciliation. For any peace, so they say, 
is better than war, and any fr iendship is far better 
and more profitable for men of right judgement than 
enmity, not only individually for our families, but 
also collectively for our cities. For peace and con- 
cord have never damaged at all those who have 
employed them, whereas it would be surprising if 
enmity and econtentiousness were not very deadly, 
very mighty evils. Moreover, while concord is a 
word of good omen, and to make trial of it is most 
excellent and profitable for all. strife and discord are 
forbidding and unpleasant words even to utter, and 
much worse are their deeds and more forbidding. 
For the faet is, strife and discord involve saying and 
hearing said many things one might wish to avoid, 
and doing and experieneing them too.! 

But the wrangling and hatred of men who are such 
near neighbours, yes, who share common borders, is 
like nothing else than insurreetion in a single eity, 


1 He had but recently returned from his mission to Rome. 
2 T.e., on a mission. 3 In §§ 20-22. 
+ He develops this thought at greater length in § 32. 
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1 éxazépas| 7} Kai ayopas Jacobs. 





1 The close relationship between city and city is emphasized 
also in the plea which Dio makes for concord with Nicaea 
(Or. 38. 22). 

2 The ancient traveller was largely dependent on private 
hospitality. 

3 Aristophanes portrays just such a scene in celesiazusae 
877-937. 
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sinee many have ties both of marriage and of busi- 
ness, and there is almost daily visiting back and forth, 
and the inhabitants are all related and intimate and, 
as one might say, on terms of hospitality with one 
another.t. But a neighbouring city that is at enmity 
and ill disposed is a grievous thing i in every way and 
hard to get along Srithe even as a city that is well 
disposed cand friendly is beneficial and much to be 
desired. F urthermore, consider how much more 
pleasant it is to visit one’s neighbours when they 
are on terms of intimacy and not of hostility, and 
how mueh better it is for those who are entertained 
away from home to be received without distrust,” 
and how much better and more sensible it is at the 
common religious gatherings and festivals and spec- 
tacles to mingle together, | Joining with one another 
in common sacrifice and prayer, rather than the 
opposite, cursing and abusing one another. And 
how different are the shouts of the partisans of each 
of two eities in the stadium and the theatre, when 
uttered in praise and gencrous acclamation, from the 
cries which are uttered in hatred and abuse! Vor 
these outbursts are not for reasonable men or well- 
behaved cities, but rather for indecent harlots, who 
are not at all ashamed to utter Jicentious phrases, 
each from her respective chamber,? as Homer puts it, 


Who in a rage to mid-assembly go 
And bandy ingulis, so their choler bids.! 


4 The words of Aeneas to Achilles, iad 20, 252-255, are: 


al re xoAwodpevar Epudos Tepe BupoBéporo 
vetketo” Minot peony és ayveay todcae, 
moAAd. r €or Ta Kal ovKt xoros bé TE Kat 7a neAever. 


Has Dio forgotten the passage, or purposely compressed it, 
or is he recording a variant version ? 
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2 , 1 St Lee, \ \ , , 522 
30 7OGOV 07) TAUTA EGTL TO [LN TaoyEW; TOTW OE 
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metovos 70 pH) Tovetv; zotov 6° dv rocobTo yerouro 
Xpnpedronv mAABos 7 3 Xwpas péyefos av? ob mpoo- 
WKEL Tods roby éxovras avOparous dvtixatadAdta- 
aba tH KAP Aydpav eddyptav, TO mpETOVTWS [Lev 
~ 3 ~ ta 
Peaobat,’ TpoOvjiws b€ ATOOn[LEL ; Kal poy Ta VE 
~ ~ \ \ ~ > ~ 
Tis xwpas Kai ta THS Oaddtrys Kal TA TOY opa@v 
¢ ~ \ \ 
e€ amavtos buds els TO uvTO GuVAayer Kat p17) Bov- 
, +> ty , > , Sine F 
Aopevous’ dvayKaler ypyoacbat dAdjAos. ekeivod 
~ ~ , 
Te yap déovTat THs Tap” Aav® VAjs Kat érépwr 
~ ss ie > 
ToAA@Y Kal nets odK Exopev oUTE cicayayéaPat 
> ft. 
du érépov Ayrévos ore exmepifar Ta yeyvopeva 
Trap? yutv. 
~ > > tal 
Thais odv ody andvtwy Svotvxéotarov wrvetobat 
sf ¥ ta bi 3 - ’ ra > , 
lev exadatovus Tapa avOpurTav od didwy, amodido- 
a ~ ‘ ~ 
abat 6€ Tots jucodar, KatdyecOat bé€ Tapa tots 
Bapvvopévois, brodéyec0ar 6€ tods Aoidopobrras, 
es = Pa 
avvearidobat O€ eviote Tots adAAoTpUWTAaTOLS* eav bE 
- * A ~ r A ‘ 4 
mAotov tis emPalvyn, capes €tdévar kal Tov KvBep- 
vaTnv Kal Tods vavTas dmavtTas KAaTApwevous: TO 
ul > ~ ~ > , 
d€ mavrav andéotarov dpaya éyOpav, robo del 
mote opay Kat mAéovras Kai Badilovras, Kai Tov- 
A €: ‘ > ~ 
Tol del TAEloTOWS KaTa Tas ddovs aTavTay, TOVN- 
~ A cf A , 
pov Kat dvaxeph avpBodov, Wote TdvTws eimovTa 
1 écov Selden: méaw. 
2 wéow S€ Emperius: 6am 87. 
2 Gedaba Reiske : bedoadOat. 


4 After BovAopérovs Emperius adds xat. 
5 yay Arnini: dud. 





A Bakes at the map would clarify this statement. Prusa 
i close beneath the northern slopes of Mysian Olympus, 
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How much, then, is it worth to avoid experiencing 
these things >?) How much more to avoid inflicting 
them on others? What amount of money or extent 
of territory would be such as to warrant sensible men 
in bartering therefor the seemly language of their 
daily lives, ‘their beeoming conduct at spectacles, and 
their readiness to go eben ? VFurthennore, the 
very land and sea and mountains in ev ery way bring 
you people together and, even if you did not wish a 
compel 3 you to deal with one another! For not only 
do the Apameians need our timber and many other 
things as well, but we ourselves have no other harbour 
through whieh to import foreign goods or to export 
our own domestic products. 

Ts it not, then, most unfortunate that each should 
have to buy from men who are not friends and sell 
to men who hate them, to enter the port of men 
who are irked at their presence, to afford hospitality 
to men who revile them, and at times to recline at 
a banquet next to men who are most hostile to them ; 
if one takes passage on a ship. to know elearly that 
both the skipper and all his erew are muttering 
curses at him; and to have ever before one’s eyes, 
whether sailing or walking, the most distasteful sight 
of all, that of enemies, and alw ays to encounter such 
persons in greatest numbers on one’s travels—an 
evil and disagreeable omen *—as the result of whieh 
one is absolutely sure to have said something dis- 
agreeable or to have heard it said about himself as 


while Apameia lay a short distance northwest on the shore 
of the Siaus Cianus. Dio’s reference to the mountains is 
most appropriate, since it was the mountains that produced 
the timber which he mentions as a most important article 
of export. 

2 Chance meetings and sayings were regarded as omens. 
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Tt mapeAbety 7) akovaavTa duaxepés ;’ ware Eywye 
evebupovpny ToAAdKis THY TOY avOpwHrwr duabiay 
+ f. oe ~ , Ps 3 \ 
kat diapOopav, ore THY ofddpa addEwv Kal dav- 
Aordtwy Cauwv xeipovs eici Tais yuyais. of perv 
4 a ft > i > re / 
yap dvOpwrot moAAdKis evtuydvtes aAArAoLs ud- 
¢ é 
xovrat Kal Aodopybévres amtaow' ot dé pipynKes 
ovTw TUKVOL Badilovres oddemore nyaxAgoay aa- 
Ay Aovs dAAa mdvu mpaws evtvyydvovet Kal map- 
3 
lao kat BonBodow dddgAows. 
ae a \ ‘ © 
Kat pny 76 viv cupBeByKos mepi tHv AueTépav 
‘ \ A > A oe ~ zt fe 
moAw 76 pev aAnfés dmrerar woAAGv Kai Kviter 
\ a ua o 5, * f € ~ >? 
rovs dAAous mavras, ate b Tas Sikas byets dzr0- 
déyeabe Kat map’ spiv adrods avdynn KpivecBat: 
w x 7 2 \ arr r a - w ¥ 
xpr) dé bu ard waddov piravOpumws exew Kat 
pa) mapexew EavTovs emipfovous. advrixa® mpéoBees 
ot Xetporornbevres €mt TooTo 70 maya mobev 
amiacw; ov éKxetler; od Tapa Tay éxPiorow 
avaxOyoovrat qA€ovTes Kal xXpycovrat TO Aipeeve 
THs exOpas oAews 5 7 KbKry Tepuiaow, WoTrEp 
Xaremijs wal dBdrov Tijs éyyos qpetv Oadarrys ; 
eye pev yap wat Tots mporepov Srapepopevors 
7 pos Tous daruyetrovas Taira yyotpas yadeTu- 
TEpa Kal Bapdrepa Too AaBovras" omka Badicew 
els TI Xdpay 7 mpooBadrew Tots Tetxeow 7 Ta 
dévdpa KomTew 7 TH KapT@ mop éviévar. TovTwv 


1 Emperius deleted dare . . . dvayepes. 
2 raplaat| mapidoe Cobet. 
3 After adrika Arnim adds oi. 
4 AaPovras Casaubon : AaBdvros. 





1 The animal kingdom, and especially the ants, provided 
Dio with his most effective illustrations. Cf., e.g., §§ 40-41. 

2 Cf. § 10 and note. It would seem that Prusa’s judicial 
authority was a recent acquisition. 
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he passes by? So I have often reflected on the folly 
and the corruption of mankind, noting that men are 
spiritually inferior to the most despised and meanest 
creatures. For human beings often come to blows 
on mecting one another, and before they part they 
have exchanged abusive language ; yet the ants, 
although they go about in such swarms, never bother 
one another, but quite amicably meet and pass and 
assist each other.! 

Again, that which has now come to pass regarding 
our city in truth touches intimately many people 
and irritates without exception those who are not 
from Prusa, because it is you who hear their law- eults 
and it is in your city that they must stand trial * 
but you ought on that account to be the more 
gracious and not make yourselves obnoxious. For 
example, from what place will envoys chosen for this 
function ® set out? Will it not be from Apameia ? 
Will they not set out on their voyage from the shores 
of their bitterest foes, and use the harbour of the 
enemy's city? Or will they make a detour around 
it, as if the sea at our doors were difficult and in- 
accessible ? As for me, I believe that those also 
who in days gone by were at variance with their 
neighbonrs found such incidents harder to bear and 
more grievous than that people should take up arms 
and inyade their country or attack their fortifica- 
tions or cut down their trees or set fire to their crops. 
For although, in my opinion, such actions are hard 


3 Possibly roéro 76 mpéyja may refer to the negotiations 
over reconciliation with Apameia: but we have no other 
evidence that those negotiations involved a voyage—pre- 
sumably to Rome—and it seems more likely that Dio means 
the “function”? of envoy and is thinking, not of the im- 
mediate situation, but of a situation regularly present. 
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yap, ola, YaAeT@v Ovtwr, TH TavTi yaAemuTEpov 
coTw, ad’ wv yiyvera, TO THs eyOpas Kat 70 Tob 
figous. od yap éot davival mote amo Tovrou 
Tob mpdypatos wbérAuwov oder" ovde xpyoror. é 
TE yap Tijs éxOpas Ka,pmos, amavrwy™ muKporatos® 
Kal Spywraros, warep, ola, Tobvayriov oO TIS 
evrolas youatos Kal Avowtehéatatos. TO yap pnde- 
mote elke pede Tapaywpeiv TH mAnaiov, rey be 
xwpis aiaxvvns, poe TOV per ruyydvew abrous," 
Ta € Taprevat Tots dAdo, odk avdpetov éorw, 
Worep olovtal twes, ode peyurddpov, add’ avon- 
7ov Kat apabés. 

Ody pate’? toG EdpTavtes obpavot Kal Ta&V ev 
abT@ Oelwy Kai paxaplwy aldviov Ta€w Kal bpud- 
vou Kal GwhpoauvyY, Ws OTE KAAALOV OUTE EpLVO- 
Tepov obdev oldv 7 emwojaa; mpos dé ad Ta&v 
Aeyopeveny aTouyeion’, dépos Kal yas Kaul Udaros Kau 
mUpos, Ty dapary Kal ducatav be atévos appo- 
viav, pel? Sans evyvenpoovens Kat [eT porn Tos dta- 
per eu mépuKer avTa TE owlopeva wat o@lovra Tov 
amavra KOG}LOV ; oKoreire yp, et Kai Troe dd€et 
[eTewpos 6 Adyos Kat’ od} mavu Te dpiv ouprabis, 
oT. Tatra mepuKora ap0apra Kai Yeta Kal rob 
TMpwWToV Kal LeyioTou yraxn Kal Suvdyer KvPEpver- 
preva Ocob tov dmavta ypdovov ex THs mpos aAAq- 
Aa didias Kai dpovotas owlecfar diret, Ta Te 
laxuporepa Kai petlw Kat 7a eAaTTw dy" SoKotvra. 

1 oddev added by Reiske. 
2 andvtav Reiske: dé mdvrav. 


3 mxpdtaros U: pixpdtaros M, opuxpdraros B. 


7 4 After adrtods Arntin would add dgwéor. 
> After dpére Arnim would add rv. 
5 kai added by Reiske. 7 $y Emperius: 6¢. 
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to bear, altogether harder to bear are the passions 
of enmity and hatred which eause them. For from 
sueh activity as this nothing beneficial or useful ean 
ever possibly eome to pass. For the fruit of enmity 
is most bitter of all and most stinging, just as, 
methinks, its opposite, the fruit of goodwill, is most 
palatable and profitable. Vor the unwilling ness ever 
to yield or make coneessions to our neighhour—that 
is, without a feeling of humiliation—or while receiv- 
ing some things ourselves. to concede some to the 
others, is not manly conduet, as some imagine, but, 
on the contrary, senseless and stupid. 

Do you not see in the heavens as a whole and in the 
divine and _ blessed beings that dwell therein! an 
order and concord and self-control which is eternal, 
than which it is impossible to coneeive of anything 
either more beautiful or more august > Further- 
more, do you not see also the stable, righteous, ever- 
lasting coneord of the elements, as they are eatled 

—air ean earth and water and fire—with what 
reasonableness and moderation it is their nature to 
continue, not only to be preserved themselves, but 
also to preserve the entire universe? For even if 
the doetrine wil] seem to some an airy faney and 
one possessing no- affinity? at all with yourselves, 
you should observe that these things, being by 

nature indestructible and divine and regulated by 
the purpose and power of the first and greatest god, 
are wont to be preserved as a result of Their ATntAl 
friendship and eoncord for ever. not only the more 
powerful and greater. but also those reputed to be the 


1 The planets. ; 
2 The word “ affinity was a technical term of the Stoics, 
whose philosophy ocenpies Dio from here to the end. 
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ravTns bé€ THs Kowwvias dwAvbeians Kal oTdcews 
* , Si o > , 2 \ ww 
EMLYEVOHEVTIS OVX OUTS avwaAcBpos odde adfapros 
adrav y pos WoTeE a) TapaxOyvas Kal THY apy- 
xavov Te Kal dmorov, as: paow, drropetvat pbopay 
€K TOU OvTOS Els TO pT) OV. 7) EY Yap Aeyonevn 
Tapa Tots oogots emu paTnoLs aifépos, ev @ TO 
BaciXevov" Kat TO KUplsTarov Tis boyixis Suvd- 
pews ov? ovK dmorpemovra mip Svopdlew ToA- 
AdKes, 6, dpw TE Kat m™pdws yeyvopern év teat xpovous 
TETAY[LEVOLS, pera mans dirias Kat opovotas € €ouKe 
oupPaivey. % dé Tav dAkwy TAcoveEia Kal dta- 
fopa Tapavopws yuyvopery Tov exxyaTov eyet Kiv- 
duvvov dAbpov, mepi THv CAwY obmoTe eoopévou' 
dia 70 Taouv elpyvyy Kal dexacoodvyv ev adrots 
omapyew Kal TAVTAXOU TavTa SovAevew Kal éuv- 
axodovbety evyrvaipove vosiw trevfopeva Kal elKovra. 
Ody pate robo péev yAvov venti pebvatapevoy 
Kal mapéxovta avareiAa tots adpaveorépois do- 
tpois, TodTo be° cedyyyy e@vTa KaTaddpiypar Tip 
amacay yhv ev éepnuia tot xKpeirtovos guwrds; 
toito dé dotpa troxywpotvta Ariw Kai pydev 
nyotvpeva Tmdaayew pndé amddAAvobac® dia THY eKet- 
vov Tob Geos" Sdvapw ; tobT0, dé ad tov qAov 
Tepl peony €viore Teepav emLGKOTOUPEVOY oeAnvns 
emedpajiovors, 4 70 d&s adbtos didwar, ToMaxeg 
ye pay bmo TOV aabeveoratwy vepar dmoKpuTTo~ 
peevov 7 Tevos dpavas opixAns mept re Aipvas Kal 
ToTapovs torapévys, ws eof? dre foe eipyeobat 


1 Baoireov| Baorredov | Arnim. 2 6v} 6 Arnim. 
yeyvopern Reiske : : yuyropevov. 
4 eoopévou| € eodpevov Arnim. 
5 robro b€] kal Arnim. 
8 drédAvebat] adixeiobar Herwerden. 
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weaker. But were this partnership to be dissolved and 
to be followed by sedition, their nature is nut so inde- 
structible or ineorruptible as to eseape being thrown 
into confusion and being subjected to what is termed 
the inconeeivable and ineredible destruction. from ex- 
istenee to non-existence. For the predominance of 
the ether of which the wise men speak—the ether 
wherein the ruling and supreme element of its 
spiritual power they often do not shrink from calling 
fire—taking place as it does with limitation and 
gentleness within certain appointed cycles. oecurs no 
doubt with entire friendship and concord. On the 
other hand, the greed and strife of all else, mani- 
festing itself in violation of law, contains the utmost 
risk of ruin, a ruin destined never to engulf the 
entire universe for the reason that complete peace 
and righteousness are present in it and all things 
every where serve and attend upon the law of reason, 
obeyi ing and yielding to it. 

For ‘example, do you not observe how the sun 
gives place to night, permitting the more obscure 
heavenly bodies to rise and shine, and again how it 
allows the moon to flood with light the whole earth 
during the absence of the greater luminary ? And 
again, how the stars make way for the sun and do 
not feel they are being mistreated or destroyed 
through that god’s power ? And again, how the 
sun sometimes Sait mid-day is darkened when the 
moon passes over it—the moon to which he himself 
gives his light—and furthermore, how the sun often 
is hidden by the most tenuous elouds or by some thin 
vapour arising near ponds and rivers, so that at times 
the sun is completely shut in, whilest other times 








7 rod Oeot deleted by Arnim. 
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~ 3 é \ ’ ~ \ > cal \ \ 
TavTeAds, eviote b€ adpavyy THY aKriva Kai Aemriy 


5 , ~ \ a cA ” 1 
39 OvavéuTev; Totro b€ ta&v TAavwpéevwr aOT pwv 


40 


4] 


at wy - a f > id > 
THV amavaTov xopetav, ad pndémote GAXjAoLs eu- 
modu tatarat; mpos d¢ ad yh pev TH KaTwrdtw 
xwpav Aayotoa tropéver, Kabamep eppa veus, 
a is ‘ , 4 ov A > -~ 
vdwp Se Tepi TavTH Keyvpevoy, Umeplev Sé audoiv 
anp padrakds Te Kat evmvous, 6 5€ avwrdrw Kal 
Evprarvra éxwv atOip mupds Beiov KiKAw Trepidpa- 
povros atrots. Kal tabra pév, ovtws laoyupa Kal 
ce X + yw Ps > f \ 
peyadra, tiv mpos GAAnAa Kowwviay avéyeTar Kai 
duareAc? ywpis eyOpas: puxpa dé otrw modixna 
TOv enituxovtwr avOpamwy Kat €Ovy® acbevij 
KaToukobrTa ev péper TAS yis ot SdvaTas THY Hov- 
f Ey Hs) - i6 rf LAA AA ~ 
xylav dyew ob5€ afopyBws addAjros yeuTav; 
"AAN prides pev eyyds adAjAwY Tonodpevor 
X 3 > , © a ? iN. # 
veoTTias 0K em Bovdetovow adtrots odb€ diadéepov- 
~ a 
Ta. Tept tpopys Kal’ dpvydvwv, obdé pupunkes 
~ ~ , 
mAnatov dmas éxovres, eK THs adtis dAw ToAAdKts 
elopepdpevor otrov, dAAa mapaywpodow adrots Kal 
TOV Od@v extpémovrar Kal auvepydlovrar moAAd- 
Kis, ov0€ Egpol mAcloves peAtTTaV, Eva Kal Tov 
adrov vepopevor Aeyscova, TOV Epywv apeAjoavtes 
mept Tav avOdv tis Spdcov Stafepovrar. Kal pv 
Die A 5 Le 2 a , 
ayéAa Body re Kai tamwv avapsyfeioa odAAaKes 
rt 
aDoptBus Kat mpdws véuovra, wore piav &€ ap- 
how dyéAnv dpécba- ere b€ altdAta Kal rroiuva 
~ ¢ < 
ouppydevta emt vous Kal quepedcavTa® padiws 
1 dotpwv Emperius : dorépwr. 


2 wat €0vn Reiske : €Ovn Kal. 3 «at added by Emperius. 
4 abrois Emperius: avrois. * Body re Arnim: re Bodr. 
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it sends its ray through the vapour thin and feeble ? 
And again, the ceaseless circling dance of the planets, 
which never get in each other’s way? Moreover, 
the earth is content with having drawn the lowest 
place, like a ship's prop, and the water with having 
been poured about it, and, above them both is the 
atmosphere, soft and fresh, and, highest of all and 
all-embracing, is the ether, a divine fire eneompass- 
ing the others.1 Now if these beings, strong and 
great as they are, submit to their partnership with 
one another and continue free from hostility, ean- 
not such puny, petty towns of ordinary mortals, such 
feeble tribes dwelling in amere fraction of the earth, 
maintain peace and quiet and be neighbours to one 
another without uproar and disturbance ? 

Why, birds make their nests near each other, yet 
do not plot against each other or quarrel over food 
and twigs ; and ants do not quarrel either, though 
they have their burrows close together, often earry- 
ing home grain from the same threshing-floor, but 
instead they make way for each other and turn off 
the trail and co-operate frequently ; no more do 
several swarms of bees, though they range over the 
same meadow, neglect their labours and wrangle 
over the nectar of the lowers. What is more, herds 
of cattle and droves of horses often mingle in the 
pasture and graze quietly and tranquilly. ‘insomuch 
that to the eye the two breeds form but a single 
group. And again, goats and sheep which have 
mingled in the pasture and passed the day together 


1 With the Stoic doctrine contained in gs 35-389 cf. Or. 36, 
29-31 and the ** myth of the Magi” sed to reinforce it in 
Or. 36. 39-60. 





® Kai jepevoarta| duppepevoarta Reiske. 
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‘ - i A ~ , 7 ” 
Kal Tpaws b7d TaV vopéwv SuexpiOyncayv. avOpw- 
a ae ‘ Fs , © w 
mot d€ Pooknydrwv Kat Onpiwy xElpovs, ws EorKe, 
a / “a 
Ta mpos diriuv Kat TO Kouwveiy ddAjAos. a 
A ¢ 4 > v z / a ~ is. ~. 
yap 7 dvows emolnoer edvoias évexa, Tabra iSeiv 
éorw éxOpus Kat picous aizia yeyvopeva. adtixa 


¢ , \ , , ~ \ a 
n Tpwry KQL beyloTy dria yovevot 7pos qatoas. 





1 'This sentence may well be an interpolation, for the 
thought contained in it does not harmonize completely with 
its context. 


cy 
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are easily and gently separated by their keepers.! 
However, human bei ‘ings are worse than cattle and 
ereatures of the wild, “it would seem. in regard to 
friendship and partnership with one auothey. Vor 
what Nature has done in the eause of friendship 2 
turns out, as we can see, to be a souree of enmity 
and hatred. For example, the first and highest 
friendship is that of parents toward children? . . 


2 Le, by bringing groups of human beings into close 
contact with each other. 

3 Whether or not this sentence is complete in itself, the 
peroration plainly has been broken off abruptly. 
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CONCORD 


Tras short address constitutes the sequel to Or. 40, which it 
must have followed closely in point of time. Dio is speaking 
before the Council of Apameia as a member of the official 
delegation from Vrusa sent to conelnde the reconciliation 
which forms the theme of both speeches, That the qnestion 
was of widespread interest is shown by the presence in the 
audience of others than members of the Couneil (§ 1). 

The first half of the address is aimed at dispelling the dis- 
trust and hostility toward Dio oceasioned by his seeming 
indifference to the Apameians in the past. This he attempts 
to bring about by reealling the ties which bound him and his 
tamily to that city and by explaining the delicacy of his 
situation as a member of both communities. ‘The remainder 
of the speech is devoted to praising the blessings of concord 
and stressing the peculiarly intimate nature of the ties existing 
between the two cities. Here there are many echoes of 
Or. 40. 

The abruptness of the close might suggest that the speech 
is incomplete. However, sueh a supposition is not unavoid- 
able. Vio has presumably achieved his immediate purpose 
to restore himself to good favour at Apameia and, as a 
delegate from Prusa, to make his voice heard in support of 
concord. It is not as if he were the only delegate to be heard. 
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oe x c cal a A \ ~ Mw € 
Ore ev dyeis, & Bovdy Kat trav dAdwv ot 
, 
mapovrTes ol preTpiwmTatol, mpdws mpos ene Kal 
~ w ~ ~ , 
didtk@s €xeTe, SoK@ por TobTo yryvboxew, abros 
a A 
Te yap ésavtov olda epi ToAAOG ToLovpevov THY 
map’ var! edvorav Kal pndémoTe jundev évavriov 
~ A te! A 
pujre etnovra pure mpd€avra, Kat dpeis edbds eye 
, Cs ‘ 
aduxopevov éeTysnoate Sypooia, Yjpiopa te” TépL- 
~ \ ~ 
partes, cuvnddpevor THs Kaddou Kal TapaKadobv- 
Tes emodnpfoat mpdos abtovs. Kat laws oddev 
éroveite Oavpaordov: od yap jLovoy at Aoural TéAKs, 
dAAG Kal T@v tooriwy byiv ai mActoTae oyxeddv, 
@ , ~ al 
émov yéyova, Kal ToAuTelas Kal BovdAjs Kat TeV 
mpwtwv Ttyra@v oddev dSeopévw preréedwxar, odK 
dvupedn adiat® vopilovres odd€ avagiov TysGobae. 
A ‘ c £ > vw 3 4 EA . e a 
70 O€ ByéTEepov odK éoTW GAAdTpLov GAA” ws av 
edvola Kat YapiTe TaTpidos TyLmaNs TOAiTHY abris.' 
A \ > hd € nv > /, ~ 3 7, 
ro dé elvai twas, ads av ev dipw, tov evOdde 
- i. \ ‘§ vi € f ? aw a 
€not axedov pn ofddpa Wopevous ovK av Pavyd- 
1 Spav Morel: dpiv. 
2 Undiopa me Capps: pndicpare. 
3 dvnged adice Selden: dvwdedjs dyot M, dvadedAn dyot 
UB. 


4 abris Emperius : ata. 





1 Dio means his return from exile. Cf. Or, 40. 16, 
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‘THE FORTY-FIRST DISCOURSE: ‘FO 
THE APAMEIANS ON CONCORD 


Members of the Council and you other most fair- 
minded gentlemen here present, I believe 1 know 
for a fact that you are kindly and amiably disposed 
toward me. For I am sure I myself esteem highly 
your favourable regard and have never said or done 
anything against you, and besides, immediately on 
my reaching home? you honoured me officially ‘With 
a resolution which you sent me, expressing your joy 
over my return and inviting me to pay vou a Visit. 
And perhaps there was nothing remarkable in what 
you did; for wherever I have been. not only cities 
in gencral, but even, I may say, most of those which 
are of equal rank with yourselves, have presented 
me with citizenship, with membership i in the Council, 
and with highest honours without my asking it, 
believing me ae be not unserviceable to Hienisele es 
or unw orthy of being honoured. And your action 
is not that of strangers but rather, as it were, of a 
fatherland honouring its own son? in token of good- 
will and of gratitude. Yet that there should be some 
here—as is natural in a democracy—who, if I may 
say so, are not too pleased with me? would not 
surprise me, because of the rivalry between our two 


2? Though a native of Prusa, he was an adoptive citizen of 
Apaieia. 3 Cf. Or. £0. 16. 
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cay Sia THY TOV TOAcwY PiroTyLiav. KairoL 
enictapat safpas o0dé Tods eel moditas dzav- 
tas apéoa. Suvaperos, GAN evious 60 abto roiro 
ayOopévous dre Alay Sond PromoAs Kat mpdbupos. 

3 5et b€ Tov emeKA Kai pétpiov dvdpa Kal Tav- 
THv mupéxew THY eEovolay Tois éavTod wodirats. 
To yap pndéra ev mode pate avTurdyew evi jo7- 
re peudecOat Kav dravta duivyrar mov Kadas, 
ob Sijpwy early obdé emerkés, GAAG paAdrov Pidrci 
70 Towbrov cupBatverr Tots TuUpdvvois 7) Tots 
evepyérais. ei odv eiot Twes mpos ene SvaKdAws 
diaKeevor, TovTos pedAvoTa maTevw. SAAov yap 
ws vopilovrés pe ayarav thy euavtod matpibda 
Kal mavTa TpoTov atfew odrws éyovow. éav obv 
mecoO@ow OTe Kub radrny Hpyodpeae TaTpioa, Kal 
mparrew bmép abtys O Te av Svvapeae mpobupos 
eye, padiws petaBadrobdvrar Kal ayamyjaoval pe 
rots dAAots dpoiws. 

4 To per obv dideiv tiv watpida pddvota TavTwy 
ovK é€apvas ett. muvOdvojar b€ atta el toéto 
ddlkov vopilovaw dvdpos eivar Kat pooxOnpod, Kat 
moXirny TowdTov obk av eOéActer elvar Tap’ abrois. 
odKobv e€eoTw Biv éyew Kae moAiTHy avuToTTWS 
kat T@v GAAwy tovs BeATioTovs. Kal Toivuy Ov 
abTd pot TOTO TMaTEVOLTE av SuKaLOTEpOV' OGTIS 
plev yap ayvapwy Tept tods ddaee yovéas ode av 

5 yévoito Gatos ode mpos Tovds Fepevous adrov, 6 dé 
Tovs yevvynoavras ayara@y obdémoT av dpedroee 


1 Cf. Or. 40. 8-9. 
2 Te., those who feel hostile toward him. 
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cities. Though T am aware that I cannot please 
even all the citizens of Pr usa, but, on the contrary, 
that some of them are vexed with me for the very 
reason that I seem to he too patriotic and enthusi- 
astic.! However, a man who is reasonable and fair- 
minded must allow his fellow citizens this licenee too. 
For it is not to be expected of democracies, nor is it 
reasonable, that they should not allow anyone in a 
city either to raise his voice against a single person 
or to find fault with him, even when that person 
shows himself to be behaving well in all respects, 
but such immunity from criticism is more likely to 
be accorded to dictators than to benefactors. There- 
fore, if there are some who are ill disposed toward 
me, it is they in whom I have the most confidence. 
For it is clear that they fee] as they do because they 
believe I love my fatherland and try to foster it in 
every way. Therefore, if the y become convinced 
that I regard this city too as my fatherland and am 
eager to aa in its behalf all in my power, they will 
readily change and come to love me as the others do. 

Now love of native land is a thing whieh, above all, 
I do not disclaim. But T ask then? whether they 
regard this as the mark of an unjust man and one 
who is base, and whether they would not care to 
have that kind of citizen in their state. Well then, 
you have the opportunity to have as a citizen above 
suspicion not only me but the best of the other 
Prusans as well. And furthermore, you might more 
justly feel confidence in me for this very reason ; for 
whoever is inconsiderate toward his natural parents 
would never be a dutiful son to his parents by adop- 
tion; whereas he who cherishes those to whom he 
owes his being would never neglect those who have 
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TOV xapire yovéw yevopevenv. TO fev yap THs 
pvocws adropardv €oTt, TO be TAS xXdptos éxov- 
Gtov. ett pev otv ToXitns éxatépwy: GAN’ exelvous 
prev od def pre Tept TovTov ydpw ciddvar, Buds Se 
¢ ? , 2 a 0 Ou 8 = a4 ‘ 
ws evepyéras apeiPeobar dixacov. dia yap! Ti 
bpetépav evvorav Kat dwpedv peréxw Tis ToAEws. 
2 3 Lia x > \ Ne / a, 
AAA door pev adrol moAtrat yeyovact, TovToLs 
judvov dmdpyer prravOlpwrrov TO Tis dwpeds, 70 bé 
677s Picews dvayKaiov ou mpoceorwy. epot be 
dyuporépewv eT EoT Wy" 6 pev yap manmos 6 eps 
pera Tis pT pos TIS ens mapa Tob 7éT€ abto- 
Kpdtopos gidov 6 dvTos apa Tis ‘Paxpator molireias 
Kal THs tpetépas eruyev, 6 b€ waTHp THs” Tap’ 
bev: wore aut xapure Kat yéver ToXirhs bere pos 
ctu kal ayy Tav ue cua TéKVOV HOE TaATpis 
eort HaMov. TO pev odv avaykKaiov owvaxonovbeiv 
TO. TéKVO. TO mar pt, woAd dé 7SL0v TotTov' Tov 
marépa Tots “ravol avvéreciac. 

7 Aca pev 8) Tabrta ebvous Ov bpiv tuyydvw Kal 
rE , w A ~ A , La 
ae Silene exw Kal davepds dé édijAwoa. 
Tis yap dirorkias eveotwons tats moAect, Kal 
THs Tatpidos adddpa fev aldoupévys ene dkovra 
~ 4 A ». , > ~ A 
evoyAnaat, ofddpa b€ emiPypovons dvadraBeiv 76 
1 yap Reiske : 6é. 2 As added by Wendland. 

3 Following this sentence the wss. read: 76 yap dawrépw 
Svoiv Babpoty Cyrety 76 yévos oddapyds émtekés. oddeis yap odtw 
76 ye GAnbés e€ oddepuds etpeOjceTa woAcws, For it is not at 
all suitable to try to trace one’s birth farther back than two 
degrees, since by so doing no one, in truth, will be found to 


cone from any city. This Crosby deletes as an interpolation, 
4 rotrov added by Croshy. 





1 That his maternal grandfather was a man of cultivation 
and influence is stressed in Or. £6.3. Arnim suggests that 
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become parents as an act of grace. For Nature 
operates without our choice, whereas grace is an act 
of freewill. Now then, I ama citizen of each of our 
two cities ; but while I need not feel grateful to the 
men of Prusa in that connexion, it is only fair that I 
should requite you as benefactors. Vor it is through 
your kindness and generosity that I am a member 
of your eity. 

However, for all who have gained citizenship by 
themselves there is only the benevolenee inspired by 
the grant, and the compulsion which Nature imposes 
is not attached to it. But as for me, I partake of 
both; for my grandfather, along with my mother, 
acquired from the emperor of that day, who was his 
friend, not only Roman citizenship, but along with 
it eitizenship in Apameia too,’ while my father got 
citizenship here from you; consequently I am your 
fellow town$man by both grace and birth. Again, 
to my children at least this is fatherland rather than 
Prusa.2 While, therefore, necessity dictates that the 
ehildren follow the father, it is much more pleasant 
for this father to follow his children. 

These, then, are the reasons why I happen to be 
well disposed toward you and have a citizen's state 
of mind; and, moreover, I have shown it openly 
too. For when strife had broken out between our 
cities and the city of my birth very considerately dis- 
liked to trouble me against my wishes,’ though it was 


Claudius may have been the emperor whose favour he 
enjoyed. 

2 It has been thought that his family made their home in 
Apameia during his exile. His children may actually have 
been born there, for, as we have seen, Dio’s connexion with 
the city was very close. 

3 Cf. Or, 40. 25. 
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mpaylia, ToAAdKs TH TyLdv TpoKadovpevys odK 
emjKovoa' mpds Tov’TO jrovov—obdev av dKVycas 
~ ta \ 
exelvns evexev Trovjoar, pondevds €AatTov Tuyo 
~ ‘A 4 ” 
mpagar Sduvapevos, Kat ditwy por dvtTwy ode 
pee ” > Fy et: ‘ > Fa Ww 
dAtyor obte aduvdtwr, a pydev emifPovov einw 
\ ci ¥. td ” 4 > > ~ Ly £ ¥ 
pndé 6 AvmHoee Twas, ETL dé OK oKVaV THY ddr, 
Cee eat De, 2 1 i, > t , - 
Somer ee pe Kal dAdAws amévat. Tovtwr obv 
~ a - 
UtapxovTwy ameoyounv Tob mpaypatos, obK éKei- 
+ , ~ 
vous mpodidovs, GAN aidovpevos buds Kai vopLe- 
f * a 
lov xpnoywtepos ececfar KaKeivous Kal div 
~ f ~ 
éav Stvapa Pidas Toijoa Tas TéAELS THY TE TpO- 
re 3 ta 4 > dA 2 ‘ ‘ \ * 
Téepwr® Cntypatav' amadda€as Kat to Aowrov ets 
/ ~ 
evvovav Kai opovoiny mpoTpeapevos. TotTo yap 
azavtwr BéAtwstov TE Kal apiaTov od pdvoy Tots 
wv A 3 if > A 7 ~ a \ 
igois pos GAAjAous, GAAG Kal Tots KpelrToOaL Tpds 
Tovs bTodceaTepous. . 
> i A 7 if , x > oe 
9 ~Eniorapat peév obv ws yaderov eorw avOpwrwr 
> ~ oy a) ol >? f 4 
eFeAetv épw, Kal Tara év mAetove xpove TeOpap- 
~ 2 
pen, woTep voonua ex ToAAOD cuprepuKds od 
ee > f ~ Fe m” uw 
pasiwv anadAdéat Tod auparos, dAAws Te €t Tis 
> A / > a da oe A f ~ ~ 
ebérot dvwddvas tdcbar. dpws dé morevw TO THs 
3 ” ‘ > A ? = > f 
moArcws 7Oet, vouifav od oxAnpdv ovdé apablés, 
GAAd TH OvTe yryowv exelvwy TOV avdp@v Kat 
~ 3 / ¢ , 5 ~ > a 
Ths pakapias méAews, bd Fs Setpo enéudOynre 
1 énjxovoa| dajxovoa Geel. 
2 “6ndr der Crosby: dmdre det. 
3 mporépwy with UBT: apérepor. 
1 Cnrnpateor)| Cylwpdrwyr Geel, éyxAnuarwy Emperius. 





1 He probably has Trajan in mind, but he avoids direct 
reference as being more politic. 

2 For his reluctance to answer the call of Prusa, ef. Or. 40. 
17-18. 
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very eager to take up the problem, often inviting 
my support by the honours it bestowed upon me, | 
did not give heed to this inducement alone—not that 
I should have had any reluctance about acting in 
behalf of Prusa, since I might possibly have accom- 
plished as much as any one and had not a few friends, 
and friends, too, not lacking in influence,’ not to say 
anything invidious or likely to hurt some persons’ 
feelings ; furthermore, it was not because I shrank 
from the journey, since I had to go abroad in any 
case, Well then, in spite of these considerations | 
held off from the affair,? not as a traitor to the men of 
Prusa, but out of consideration for you, and because 
I believed I should be more serviceable to both sides 
if I could make the cities friends, not alone by ridding 
them of their past subjects of dispute, but also by 
turning them toward friendship and concord for 
the future.? For this is the best course of all and 
the most expedient, not only in dealings between 

equals, but also in dealings between superiors and 
inferiors. 

Now I understand how difticult it is to eradicate 
strife from human beings, especially when it has been 
nurtured for a fairly long period of time, just as it 
is not easy to rid the body of a disease that has long 
since become a part of it, especially in case one 
should wish to effect a painless cure. But still I 
have confidence in the character of your city, believ- 
ing it to be, not rough and boorish, but in very 
truth the genuine character of those distinguished 
men and that blessed city by which you were sent 


3 Dio hopes that this explanation will dispel the suspicion 
and irritation on the part of the Apameians because of his 
seeming coldness, to whieb he alludes in Or. 40. 16. 
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: \ \ , 1 2 a a ? 
piror 51) mapa pidous' otknaovres: 7) ToGobroy ev- 
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\ 4 nm 
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Kal GAAjAow*® Tov TAciw ypévov cuvdvarpipere Kal 
= > lod 1 / > 
axedov eis éore Sipos Kat pia mdrts ev ob Trod- 
a” ‘ f ¢ ~ > a 
AD Siaoripats. Kai towvv mAciovs trav éxeibev 
Kal ToAitas wemroinobe, Kat Bovdts peTeOwKaTe, Kat 
dpyovras otk amnfimoare yevéobar map’ div, Kat 
~ ~ ~ > 
TOV cenvav ToUTwY, a THs ‘Pwpaiwy cori mdéAcws, 
ll €xowwvijoate. mas obv eikds Kal? Eva pév ExaoTov 
¢ ~ in \ ~ ~ be + 5X 
Hyetobat pt OV Kat TULay, KOW?) € THY TIOALVY 
exOpav vopilew, buds te éxelvyy KaKelvovs Ti 
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1 After didovs Casaubon deletes &cépo. 
2 mpos rods with U corr.] rods BTM. 


3 After otrw Fimperius adds «ai. 
4 adrois Crosby : rots. ® gdAjAos deleted by Arnim, 





1 Apameia, originally Myrlaea, had been refounded as a 
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here as friends indeed to dwell with friends.!. That 
city, while so superior to the rest of mankind in good 
fortune and power, has proved to be even more 
superior in fairness and benevolence, bestowing un- 
grudgingly both citizenship and legal rights and 
offices, believing no man of worth to be an alien, and 
at the same time safeguarding justice for all alike. 
In emulation of that city it is fitting that you 
should show yourselves gentle and magnanimous 
toward men who are so close to you, virtually house- 
mates, and not harsh and arrogant neighbours, since 
they are men with whom you have common ties 
of wedlock, offspring, civic institutions, sacrifices to 
the gods, festive assemblies, and spectacles ; ; more- 
over, you are educated together with them individu- 
ally, you feast with them, you entertain each other, 
you spend the greater portion of your time together, 
you are almost one community, one city only 
slightly divided? Besides, several citizens of Prusa 
you have even made citizens of Apameia, you 
have made them members of the Council, you have 
deemed them not unworthy of becoming magis- 
trates among vou, and you have admitted: phen to 
partnership in these august privileges w hich pertain 
to Roman citizenship.2 How, then, is it reasonable 
to regard individuals singly as friends and to show 
them honour, and then as a community to view their 
city as a foe, as Apameia and Prusa both are doing ? 
For when men love the inhabitants of a city and 


colony of Rome. The enlogy of Rome which follows is 
notable, but deserved. 

2 Prusa and Apameia were separated by not more than 
twelve miles at most. 

3 On this summary of the ties that bound the two cities, 
cf. Or. 40, 22 and 27-29. 
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emuyeyviplevot ToUTOLS Kal mMpocaydpevoe ToAiTAS 
tt Aowrov 7) TOV dépa’ eyPaipovar Kat TOUS TOTS, 
7, 0 pede etme davor, Trois Deots Garexavorras; 
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~ , A 
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lod > la 
TovTas ovK €& yaipew Kata TH a€lay. avayKy 
ta 7 x AA \ og .3 A A LAA AX 
yap, ota, tods moddods* tro pev adAAyAwy 
BAdrrecbai, mapa 6€ Trois dAdo Katadpovetodar 
~ ~ a > 
kal ado€ety, ws ToiTo pév UTapyovTwy adbtots évav- 
tiwy, Tovro 5é atrods ddpovas Kat dtdAoviKkous. 
13 pirtas 5€ Kat dpovoias obdev KaAXdov ovbé Jetd- 
\ x 
TEpov Kal avdpi mpds avdpa Kal TOAEL Tpds 7OAW.* 
tives pev yap edmpeTéotepov KT@vra Tayaba Tay 
pituy cupropildvtwy adtois; tives bé amodev'yov- 
ol Ta Kaka paov 7) ois av didoe ovppayao; 
tivey 6€ Hrrev dnrerat Ta AuTNpA } TaY exovTwr 
Tovs SORE Naas Kal oupdépovtas attots; tice 
1 7) tov dépa Reiske : 9 révde UB, Frrov dé M. 
2 éyOpa Reiske: €y@pav. 
3 mapevoxret Selden: mapov evoxAe M, mapay evoyAet UBL 
4 sods moAdobs] Tods ToLovTous Geel. 
° BAdarecbar Kimperius : dvdarecdat. 
6 wodw Reiske : (dvairny. 
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mingle with them and weleome them to citizenship, 
what ¢ explanation remains except that they do not 
like each other’s climate and the position of each 
other’s city, or else—an unholy thing even to suggest 
—that they detest each other’s gods? F urthermore, 
any enmity towards any people is an irksome, grie- 
vous thing. For there is no enemy so weak as not 
on oecasion to hurt even the man who appears to 
be very strong, or to display his hatred by either 
saying some painful word or doing some injurious aet. 

For the fruit of hatred is never, so to speak, 
sweet or beneficial, but of all things most unpleasant 
and bitter, nor is any burden so hard to bear or so 
fatiguing as enmity. lor example, while it always 
interferes with strokes of good fortune, it increases 
disasters, and while for Ria who suffers from some- 
thing else it doubles the pain, it does not permit 
those who are enjoying good fortune to rejoice in 
fitting measure. For it is inevitable, I suppose, 
that the masses should be harmed by one another, 
and, on the other hand, be despised and held in low 
esteem by the others, not only as having antagonists 
to begin with, but alse as being Hinieelcentoolieh 
and contentious. However, there a is nothing finer or 
more godlike than friendship and concord, whether 
between man and man or between city and city. 
For who are they who acquire the good things 
of life more becomingly, when it is their friends 
who assist in supplying them? Who escape the bad 
things more easily than those who have friends as 
allies? Who are less affected by distress than those 
who have persons to share their suffering and to 





1 In §§ 11-12 there is the closest resemblance to Or. 40. 
20-21. 
VOL. IV G 161 
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be 50 ‘A > a aN Lia a3 é ¢ ta LAAG 
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Kal GdAovs eddpatvovow eb mpdtrovtes; ws eywye 
55° an > a 7 ~ ‘ wy } a “a 35: f 
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1 avpBovdos| ovpBodros Arnim. 
2 ofros Kal avpBodos Kmperius: otros atpBovdos M, obros 
mn i tt 


6 avpPovdos UB. 
3 kai deleted by Emperius. 
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help them bear it? To whom is good fortune sweeter 
than to those who gladden by their success not 
only themselves but others too? For I would not 
count that man fortunate who has no one to share 
his pleasure. Again, what helper, what counsellor, is 
more welcome to behold than a friend met unex- 
pectedly ? In fact one might almost say that he is 
also an augury, not only most auspicious, but even 
most helpful, and to whomever he may meet a loyal 
friend. But the works of hatred, indeed, and of 
enmity are painful and grievous everywhere. The 
presence of an enemy is a grievous thing, whether 
in a serious business or in the midst of good cheer, 
a painful thing to behold and painful to recall, but 
beyond all things most baneful to experience. 

1 Dio seems to be punning on avpBodos and avpfovdos. 


On the chance meeting as a &dpPodov, ef. Aristophanes, 
Birds 719-721, 
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Tuis delightful little bit, obviously the introduction to a 
more pretentious performance, served to disarm the audience 
and make it sympathetic with the speaker. [ts note of self- 
depreciation sounds quite modern. Incidentally, we get 
valuable information about the fate of literary works even 
in the lifetime of their authors, as well as about the activity 
of the booktrade and the low cost of its product. 

Arnini asserts that our little ‘ curtain-raiser "is unmis- 
takably from Dio’s philosophical period. Actually all that 
seems unmistakable about the piece is that its author either 
has achieved fame as a public speaker or thinks he has. ‘The 
very title is not above suspicion, for the remarks which follow 
afford no clue to the identity of the speaker or to cither place 
or occasion of delivery. 
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1 “O7ws peev bpets Stavociabe wept eo Kat THs 
Epis cite copias etre dpabias od dvvayat EuuBareiv, 
mOTEpOV OvTws embupetre Tov Adywr ws dkou- 
ooprevor Tt Bavpacrov Kal ToLobrov Orroiov ovK ay 
érépov TaV viv, } TobvavTiov, ws eye eedrdyLov- 
TES KaL dmrodelEovres oder eyo ode amovoatov 

2 emorapevov. et pev yap oUTws €xeETE, Sappav 
bptv Tapexo euavTor, iva eumdAnonre my ™7po- 
Gupiiav: el dé ey, poBodpar THY évayTiav dd€av, 
puiymore dkovoavres ereiro. od dixaiws €uod Kara- 
ware, Ort abrot odk' opbas eddgare. oddemore 
yap obdert éywye toro brecydunv, ws tkavos adv 
Aéyewv % dpovety 7) mAdov Te yryvwoKe Tav TOA- 
Adv, GAN dep adbtod TovTou Siapaydpevos ExdoTo- 
Te Kal avTWdywy tots abioiow émera els TO 
Aéyew Kabiorapat: Kal ToAAOl Toto adro éidecéw 
Hynoavro. 

3 “Opws € Kal adros érépay kal érépay AapBdve* 
dddv. OTav peév yap eis ewavrov amidw Kat THY 

1 adroit odk Emperius: od« adrol. 
2 Aap Parw)| éuBatrw Selden. 





1 Dio is referring to the opposing opinions of him mentioned 
in the preceding paragraph. His usage of the word 68dv . 
may be compared with that of Herodotus (2. 20). 
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Whar your purpose is about me and my wisdom— 
or folly, as the case may be—I ean’t imagine ; whether 
you really want a speech from me with the expeeta- 
tion of hearing something wonderful, something the 
like of whieh you could not hear from any other man 
now living, or, just the reverse, with a view to show- 
ing me up > and proving that I know nothing important 
or weighty. For if this is your purpose, I put myself 
at your disposal with full confidence, to the end that 
you may satisfy your desire ; but if sneh is not the 
ease, | am apprehensive as to the opposite opinion, 
lest when you have heard me you may pass unfavour- 
able judgement upon me undeservedly, merely for 
the reason that you yourselves had formed an in- 
correct opinion about me. For I have never given 
any one to understand that I am an able speaker or 
thinker or that I possess more knowledge than the 
average ; but on that very point I strongly insist, 
on every oceasion, to those who ask me to speak, 
and I correct that false impression before settling 
down to my speech ; and many consider this very 
protest of mine to be ostentation. 

However that may be, I myself also take now this 
path and now that.! For, on the one hand, when- 
ever I consider myself and my inexperience, my 
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- Pee 
aTeiplav THY €avTod, Tept movTa perv amdds, 
1A A \ ‘ A rg €, id , “ 
padtota 5é€ Tv Tept Tods Adyous, Ws lOwwTHS wY 
x , 
dtavoodpat Kat TO AowTov iduTov Biov Piwadpevos: 
érav &€ eis Tods omovedlovTas Kat TapaKadobrtas, 

-~ Mv ~ 
bmovoeiv eavrTov avaykalopat, py) apa Te Tayv 
aC a ” 91 ‘ , \ X + 4 
euay Adyou Gévov 7’ Kal AavOavew weTovOws TO adTo 

~ -” o 
éviots TOV Cwuv, & xpyoya ovtTa Tois avOparTrots 
a w 
cat Svvapiv tia éxovTa év avrois mpds tacw 
x ~ ” ~ nn 
voondatuv, yrow xoAns 7 aipatos 7 mpedAjs 7 
~ of , 
Tptyav, od« toa, of dé dvOpwrot elddtes SiwKov- 
ow abra Kat Teip@vrae TavTa TpoTOV ovAAaPeEty, od 
~ ~ ~ , 
Tov Kpedy everev, GAN exelvyns Tis duvdpews. 
, ‘ 

4 Mi? dpa kdpe avayralovow® éxdorote A€yetv, 
> ‘i f - , > > € é f 
obdev Sedpevor TOV AOywv, GAN’ ETépov Twos. 

, ~ ~ y > ~ 
obde yap éxeivo SUvaput brovojoas, 6Te ayvoobvTes 
57)' Kai dvyjKoot dvtes eaTovddKacw, WoTep apédet 

x ~ X A La > ~ 
moAAot = ToAAdY bia THY dyvoway émPupotow. 

e ~ 
mavres yap, ws émos elmetv, Tods ev €pods Adyous 
? Ed st rf 2 ‘ ” > ~ 
éntotavrat Kat Svahépovaw adtods adAdou adAAaxod, 
‘ a cal ~ 
donep Ta patra dopara ot matdes év Tats méAcow 
bs) 
aSovet 70 mpos €aomépav’ Kat Tods éepodbs Adyous 
‘ , > , > f > oe 
oxedov mavTes dAA‘AcLs amayyéAAovaw, ody O7rws 
> ig > > ” (3 , ~ + 
éppyOynoav, add’ ére BeAtiovs TowjoavTes Kara THV 
~ Ce € ¢ é , 
abrav duvapuv, of pev éxdvtes emravoplovpevor Kat 
5 —dHAov dre atoyvvopevoe 70 prepvoOa, Tovodrwy— 
>? ‘ ‘ Ld ‘ \ t 
aAAdtTovtTes Kal petatiOevtes TOAAG Kal KpeiTTova, 
1 ¥ added by Capps. 2 uy Geel: ef. 
3 avayxalovaw| avayxalwow Geel. + 89 Emperius : 767. 





1 Pliny devotes books 28-30 and 32 of his Historia Natu- 
ralis to a catalogue of the medical uses to which animals 
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inexperience in simply everything, but espeeially in 
speaking, recognizing that LT am only a layman, | am 
minded for the future to live the life of a layman ; 
on the other hand, when I consider those who take 
me seriously and invite me to make a speech, I am 
constrained to feel suspicious of myself. lest some 
quality of mine may after all be worth while, and 
without being aware of it, I may be in the same 
position as certain members of the animal kingdom, 
which. though they are useful to mankind and have 
within them some power to cure diseases. whether 
it be a poteney of bile or blood or fat or hair.' are 
unaware of it, while human beings. aware of this 
power, pursue and try in every way to capture them, 
not for the sake of their meat, but for that power 
of theirs. 

Perhaps, then, in my case too people are always 
trying to make me speak, not because they have any 
need “of my speech, but of something else. For I 
cannot imagine they have shown such interest in 
me from being ignorant and from never having heard 
me, as many no doubt desire many things peeause 
of ignorance. For almost all men are acquainted 
with my speeches, and they distribute them broad- 

cast in all directions, just as lads in the cities sing 
cheap ditties at eventide. Moreover, almost all 
report my speeches to one another, not as they 
were delivered, but after having made them still 
better in accordance with their own ability, some 
making improvements purposely and evidently 
being ashamed to remember such stuff—introducing 
numerous changes and rearrangements by way ot 





may be put, beginning with the elephant and ending with 
» marine life. 
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ot de I lows Kal doves dua TO p27 ofpdipa pepvi- 
aban: wore obKere oPodob, xabdrep cin€ Tis, €U- 
mopov é€k THs dyopds mpiacbar THV eunv codiar, 
adAa Kvpav7a dvedéobar yapabev. oxeddv ody 
mapaTAjotov merovOaow ot euol Adyor TH Kepdu@ 
TO Tevediw: kat yap éxeilev mas pev 6 TapaTtAéwy 
euparrerat Képapov, ovdeis de byeFl duaropicer 
aoe: adda" mooi oabpov TOLNTAVTES 7 our 
tpibavtes doTpaka éxovres AavPavovow atrovs. 


1 After ddAa Emperius adds of. 








1 Possibly a reminiscence of Plato. .fpology 26 p, where 
Socrates, speaking of the writings of Anaxagoras, says: @ 
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betterment, while others possibly do so unconsciously 
through not remembering very well. And so one 
no longer buys my wisdom from the market in 
abundant supply at an obol, as somebody has it,! 
but instead one merely stoops and plucks it from 
the ground. One might almost say, therefore, that 
my speeches have had much the same fate as the 
pottery of Tenedos ; for while ‘all who sail that w ay 
put on board pottery from there, yet no one finds 
it easy to get it across in sound condition ; but many 
crack or smash it, and ere they are aware they have 
naught but sherds. 


y ve eis x Pe ee eae ee 
éfeatw éviore, ef avy modo, dpaxpys €k THs Spxnorpas 
mptapevors NewKpatous Katayedar. 
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Tus Discourse, like the one preceding, is merely a prelude 
to a longer speech. As the title indicates, this prelude deals 
with political problems. In bis concluding sentences Dio 
enumerates the separate counts in what he calls his xpudata 
sis ypady, but various clues sprinkled here and there prove 
the scene to have been, not the courtroom, but a town meeting. 
However, Dio is on the defensive, if not against a formal 
indictment, still against slanders spread by an anonymous 
person, who appears to have been the tool and lackey of an 
official whom Dio labels yyepere wovypev. ‘This official Arnim 
identifies with that Julins Bassus whose conduct as proconsul 
of Bithynia figures largely in the correspondence of Pliny. 
If we may believe Dio (§ 11), that conduct would seem to 
deserve the name tyranny which he applies to it, but in the 
trial itself (aA.p. 103 or 104) the only count on which Bassus 
was condemned was that of accepting bribes. It is assumed 
that the acts enumerated by Dio were held at Rome to have 
been in line with his official duty. 

However, in the performance of that duty, Bassus seems 
to have found an all too zealous henchman in the person 
whom Dio pillories. ‘The turbulence and unrest that charac- 
terized Bithynia as a whole at just this period undoubtedly 
gave an unscrupulous man, such as he appears to have been, 
ample opportunity both to satisfy personal grudges and to 
line his pocket. Dio’s own reputation and connexions pro- 
tected him against direct attack, but his foe seems to have 
tried covertly to undermine his reputation and thus to remove 
him from the scene as a champion of the common people, 
who were the man’s natural victims. Dio had an unusual 
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sympathy for the disfranehised and under-privileged (cf. 
Or. 34. 21-23 and Or. 50. 3-4). It has been suggested that 
in the present instance he had displayed that sympathy by 
using his personal influence with Bassus during his procon- 
sulship. If so, the malice of Dio’s unnamed foe ts under- 
standable. 

We have observed already that at the close of his remarks 
Dio professes to report certain charges on whieh he is to be 
tried. It is plain from the final sentence that these charges 
were to be aired in the argument to which our Discourse 
forms the prelude. However, Arnim points out that they 
really apply, not to Dio, but to his antagonist. Therefore, 
although we do not know elcarly the business before the 
assembly which Dio is addressing, it may have concerned the 
attitude of Prusa toward the approaching trial of Bassus at 
Rome (ef. § 11}. Possibly the journey which Dio says he 
must make (§ 8) is a journey to Rome for the purpose of 
influencing Trajan against Bassus, and Dio may have wished 
to carry with him some official message from Prusa, 
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1 Avdé, daci, mpdypara odk iy, 6 bé eEedAOay 
empiato. odKobdv 6 pev Avdds dikaiws mpaypata 
elyev adros emifuyynoas, eyw b€ otk embupadv 
, oy > > A av ¢ A .! tA 
mpaypata é€xw dv ovdev Erepov b1d davOpwmTwv 
aduvatwr’ Kal Plovep@v 7 6Tt Sox@ orépyew buds 
Kal Ta prev ed TeTTOlnKka THY TaTpida, Tals mpwTats 
ionv adriy damodetEas Tyshs evexa, Ta? Sé ToLnow 
a f \ ~ > > 3 , 
Geos Sddvtos. Kal robro efrov ob« dAalovevd- 
pevos dAAws—-adrot yap tore oddemmmore Umép 
rouTwy puyobévta pre ev tooodTets Adyots ods 
eipyka ev dpiv—daAd’ dapvvopevos tods euol Kat 
bpty Backaivertas, va, eav ev Suvarov 7, Seappa- 
ydow, 6 TH wéAe ma0n BéAtioTév éotw: ef dé py, 
3 > ry 38 ~ ee de € ¥ MA A 2 4 
GAN’ odv*® ddurvnfdaw. dre Sé of adbrot* mpds ewe 
anodas €yovar Kal apds THY wéAwW adToL pedprv- 


bo 


1 ddvvatwy| dgvve7av Terwerden. 
2 7a Morel: 70. 3 GAN odv Emperins : pedddor. 
4 ot adroi Casaubon: adrol. 





1 Doubtless he refers to his efforts to beautify Prnsa, a 
topic to which he frequently recurs in these Bithynian ad- 
dresses, and also to the concessions which he had secured 
regarding Council and judiciary (ef. Or. 40. 15 and 33 and 
Or. 45. 7). 

2 Not strictly true unless the present specch antedates 
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Accorpineé to the fable, a Lydian had no troubles, 
but he went out and ‘bought some. Very well, the 
Lydian deserved to have troubles, seeing that he 
himself desired them: as for myself, on the other 
hand, although | have no desire for troubles, I have 
them because of ineffeetual, envious fellows for no 
other reason than that I am thought to be fond of 
you, and because I have already “done some good 
turns to my native city, haying raised it to the level 
of the leading eities in the matter of distinction,’ and, 
God willing, shall do it other good turns in the future. 
And I have said this, not as a bit of idle boasting 
—for you know yourselves that I have never re- 
ferred to these services of mine in all the many 
speeches I have delivered in your hearing *—but 
rather in self-defence against those who eve with 
malice you and me, in order that, if sueh a ‘thing i is 
possible, they may burst with rage—whieh from the 
standpoint of the city as a whole is the best thing 
that could happen—or else that they may at least 
suffer pain. But that the same persons dislike me 
as dislike the city you yourselves can testify, if you 
Or. 40, 45, and 47, It is true, however, that he has not 
stressed his services unduly. 
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pés €ote, eav GéAnre pepwjobar Kai tTav didouvvTwY 
bpas wal tOv pucovvtwr. Kalror émvecxéotepov 
€uol xp@vra 7 byiv. euod pev yap evOdde Kat- 
yyopotouw, buav 6€ emt Tob Piyparos. 

3 ?EKav ody “EAAnuexots, aotep etwha, daivwpar 
Tapadelypace xpwpevos, py KatayeAdonTe. ob 
yap Karadpove THs matpidos, ovd€é aduvatous Buds 
vopilw abtods cuvievat Ta ToLtatTa, obde amaidev- 
Tov vouilw ovre Tov Ofpov ovre tiv Bovdjy. 
pddwora per ovv bps Bovdopeae 70 400s “EAAquixoy 
exe Kal [LTE dxupiorous pare afuvérous eivat': 
et d€ py, Abyer ye Towra akovew ov xeipov 
eo, €€ wy prot SoKxetre Kal Tots AOeow apeivous 
av yevéobar. 

4 Te 2 obv 76 Tapadeaypa; Fv tis av@pwros ev 
OnPais "Eapewosvdas Aeyopevos: obros epider TH 
TaTpioa TavTwy uddtota’ Kaipa@y bé émAaBdojevos 
oto. TOTE Hoa, ToAAG Kat peyada evepyéerycev. ave7l 
yap deA@v Kal advuvatwy Kat dAAots braKovdvTwr 
mpwreve emoincev €v tots “EAAnow Kal ris 
yyepovias avrimoetobar, téTe pev yap Tatra iy 
duvard, viv 8 Erepor yeydvacw ot Katpot: mAnv 
Td ye THs evvolas Kai Tis tmpoOupias ded ToTE 
Gpowt. ot yap mpoddrat Kal cuxoddvrat Kat mdvTa 

1 etvac added by Reiske. 
2 del mote Gpuowa. of Reiske: ded wore dporo UB, & eimerae 
6potot MM. 





} An indication that he is speaking in Assembly and not 
in court. 

2 Dio not infrequently draws upon Greek tradition to 
point a moral, as will be seen by referring to the index of this 
and preceding volumes. That he was conscious that by so 
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care to recollect both those who love and those who 
hate you. And yet they treat me more fairly than 
they ‘treat you; for they aecuse me here, whereas 
they aceuse you from the witness-box.! 

Now if I am seen to employ illustrations from 
Greek history, as is my habit, don’t jeer at me. For 
I am not showing seorn for my fatherland, nor do 
I suppose you to be incapable of understanding such 
matters for yourselves, nor do [regard either Assem- 
bly or Council as ignorant. ‘Therefore, | desire most 
of all that you s should have the character which is 
Greek and be neither ungrateful nor unintelligent ; 
but if that is asking too mueh., it is at least not a 

bad plan to listen to words which, in my opinion, 
might improve your charaeter.? 

Very well then, what is my illustration? There 
was a certain man in Thebes called Epaminondas * ; 
he loved his eountry above all else; and, seizing 
such opportunities as existed at that period, he per- 
formed for it many great services. For, instead of 
the eraven, helpless, subservient people they had 
been, he made them foremost among the Greeks and 
eontenders for leadership.t| For in ‘those days these 
things were possible, whereas to-day the times are 
different—though of eourse goodwill and devotion are 
always the same. For the breed of traitors and in- 
formers and persons who do anything to harm their 
doing he might be thought to be making a parade of learning 
is plain not only from this passage but from others, e.g., 
Or. 50, 2. 

3 In spite of the rhetorical bouquet thrown to the people 
of Prusa in § 3, the words with which Epaminondas is here 
introduced make one wonder how much they really knew 
about him. 

4 Thebes was leader in Greece from Leuctra to Mantinea 
(371-362 B.c.). 
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, ~ 
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aTéKptow. 
1 ni of Capps, pay Arnim : viv. 
> vb» 6€ éAatrous added by Reiske. 


3 werrouKers| renoinxdtwr Reiske. 
Mp ee Bs seo A paren : Paes 
wevddpevos] rovotros Arnim. avtod Arnim] adrod. 
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fellow citizens existed in the cities even then; 
moreover, while patriots and men who do not wish 
their fellow citizens to suffer any harm and who 
are ambitious to exalt their country were plentiful 
then and performed mighty deeds, they are fewer 
now and not able to perform as many noble deeds. 

However that may be, the famous Epaminondas 
was hated by those who were not like him, and there 
were some who maligned him, and the common 
people—as the common people will—did not under- 
stand and were misled. And on one occasion one 
of the desperate, disfranchised group, a fellow who 
had done any and every thing to harm the city when 
it was in slavery and raled. by a dictator, abused 

Epaminondas in town meeting and said many harsh 
things—for every man who is a liar seeks to discover, 
not ‘what he can say that is true, being unable to 
say anything that is true, but rather something offen- 
sive. Now when Epaminondas himself in turn took 
the floor, he did not speak regarding the other 
matters, nor did he defend himself against a single 
charge, but he merely said to his accuser, speaking 
in his own Boeotian dialect, “ May Damater be 
wroth wi’ ye!’’ But the Thebans on hearing that 
were delighted and burst into laughter, as well 
they might, recalling, I suspect, the friendliness 
of Epaminondas toward the people and the scurvy 
conduct of the man who was trying to vilify him. 
Accordingly, if a certain person should say to me 
something I do not deserve, whether in plain terms 
or in figurative language to win renown as an orator 
—though his own figure is far from comely '—I shall 
use toward him the ‘reply of Epaminondas. 


1 Dio is punning on cyjpatos and edoyjpwr. 
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1 Gpotos TH Selden: dpoiws tav UB, duws tov M. 
2 xai dia tobTo . . . emdnuotvta placed by Arnim after 


peréAaBov (top of p. 182), as being inappropriate to its 
present setting. Wilamowitz would delete «at. 





See Introdnetion. 

The young man is otherwise unknown. 

The “crisis ” probably occurred in the preconsulship of 
Bassus. At that time Dio seems to have defended certain 
members of the comutons in town meeting. His confidence 
as to the future suggests that he has used his influence with 
Trajan, or else is about to do so. 
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But rest assured that they do and say these things 
because they are irked at my presence here in Presi 
and for no other reason ; for [ do not lie in wait for 
any of the citizens, nor do | take pay from anybody, 
nor do I stand ready to ley y tribute on your country, 
nor do J make my self a nuisance to anyone in the 
market-place—for [ am no orator—nor have I de- 
fended anyone in court, save one Iuckless fellow 
alone whom I saved from being torn to pieces by his 
kinsmen and guardians, after they had first stolen 
his documents and pillaged much “of his estate and 
afterwards tried by false witness to rin him?: but 
I have spoken in no other case at law, so that I am 
in no respect offensive to any one. No, it is with 
the purpose that in case a crisis ever arises such 
as certain persons pray for, a crisis similar to that 

earlier one °—the kind that is not going to arise— 
but supposing that it should, the purpose is. I sav, 
to prevent my being present to aid the commons, 
and to insure that the victims of blackmail shal) not 
even have any one to intercede for them or to express 
sy mpathy for them: that, 1 repeat, is why a certain 
person is incensed that I am here in Prusa. For if 
there were several to assume that réle—as indeed 
there are—no one would speak more readily than 
1; and I can speak to you more frankly than any one 
else. The reason is that [ have both sacrificed for 
you my own good fortune ? and also shared with you 





4 On several occasions Dio speaks of sacrificing his own 
interests to the welfare of the state, meaning his preoccupa- 
tion with public business to the neglect of his own property, 
eg., Or. 47. 20: but here he may well be referring to his 
recent visit at the court of Trajan, when he neglected to make 
personal capital out of the.Kimperor’s friendship in order to 
secure favours for Prusa (Or. 45. 3). 
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i. ~ ~ > ~ 

8 dperépas petéAaBov. Kai vov det pe amodnpety, 

ox ws mpdTepov addmws, mdvro pee dyamevrow 

t avpalovren, aara per” exOpas twav: erei 
abrds ye oddev exabov Kakdv' 

> ‘ - ° ? ‘ ~ yA FOe 4 

od yap mwmor éeuas Bods yAacav ovde pév 

immous. 


Ov Hevrou Bavpator TO. mapovra mpayywata* é7et 
Kal LeKparys exeivos, 00 jeepnpea modAdKes, év 
pev Ti Tupavvdd. Tov TpudKovTa emparre mavra 
vmép Tob Onpov Kal TOV KaKav oddevos EKOWU)- 
vnoev, dada Kai Treppbeis on avray ent Aéovra 
Tov Ladapiniov oby dmr}Kovee, Kat rots Tupavvors 
dvrucpus eAoiopetro, | Déywv Spotous etvau Tois 
movnpots Bovukddrots, ot mapahaBévres loyvpas Tas 
Bots’ Kat woAAds, dAiyas Kai aofeveatépas mrovod- 
ow aan Sps b76 Tob SHpov, bv év exivouvever, 
varepov €b mparrovTos SiaBAnBeis v bro ouKodartav 
twwv anéfaver. Fv dé 6 Kari}yopos MaAyros, 
BSeAvpos avOpwros Kat ovKkoddrrys. “AbuKe?, $y- 
ot, Lweparns, Tovs véous Siadeipwv Kal obs peep 
Hi) mods feods TYLE p27) TyLeY, erepa be fladyuv 
Kawa Sauyedvea oyedov aba Tavavria® ols émrolet 
10 Lwxparns. eTipa TE yap tous Deods ws oddeis 


1 Bods Dindorf: Béas. 
2 ravavria Dindorf: ratrva évavria. 


to 





1 Presumably his journey to Rome to congratulate Trajan, 
A.D. LOO. 

2 liad 1, 154, spoken by Achilles to Agamemnon. This 
quotation is an indication that the coming journey to which 
he has just referred involved no selfish interest. It seems 
likely that Dio planned to go to.Rome to use his influence 
against Bassus and his henchman in the trial which was soon 
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your ill fortune. And now I must leave my country, 
not, as on ee other oecasion,! without repining, 
attended as | then was by the affection and admira- 
tion of all, but rather attended by the enmity of 
some ; since I myself have suffered no harm, 


2 


For never did they lift my eows or mares.* 


However, I am not surprised at my _ present 
troubles ; since even the famous Socrates, whom I 
have often mentioned, during the tyranny of the 
Thirty ° did ev erything in behalf of the people and 
took no part in the crimes of that régime, but, when 
ordered by the Thirty to feteh Leon of Salamis, he 
refused to obey, and “he openly reviled the tyrants, 
saying they were like wicked herdsmen, who, having 
received the cows when strong and numerous, eae 
them few and weaker *; but nevertheless it was by 
the government of the people, on whose account he 
then risked his life, that later on when that govern- 
ment was flourishing, because he had been slandered 
by certain informers, he was put to death.6 Now 
his aceuser was Meletus, a loathsome fellow, and a 
liar too. Said he, “ Socrates is guilty of corrupting 
the young men and of not honouring the deities 
whom the city honours but of introducing other new 
divinities ” \—virtually the very opposite to what 
Socrates was wont to do.’ For not only did he 
to take place. That would account for the phrase ‘* attended 
by the enmity of some.” 

3 40-4 Bec. 

4 Plato, Apology 32 c-p, records the Leon episode. The 


reproof of the Thirty is given by Nenophon, Memorabilia 
1. 2. 32 


owe Owe 


5 399 B.c. 7 
8 Dio’s version of the charge is nearly identical with 
Apology 24 8. 
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aAXos Kat marava éemoinoey eis tov "AméAAW Kat 
\ oo» ~ a 3 No» 5 eer a 2 2 \ 
zhv "Aprepu, TobTov év éyw ére Kal’ viv ddw,” Kat 
Tovds véous exwAve diadbetperPar od provov, dAAG Kat 
Tovs mpeaBurépous ovevdilwy Kal mpodépwv uvrots, 
‘i S Rafe So oe ; 
et tis dmAynaros 7) aKkdAaoTos 7) Ta THs mdAcCwS 
> , \ \ f) , x 93°09 , \ 
HpyoAadPer, Tovs prev aroAvwv én” apyupiw, Tovs 
S€ cuxodavraw, Tods dé vyoWwTas ToOvs TaAaiTw- 
nn > LS rf ¢ nn ~ 
pous AenAatav emt mpoddce. dopwv 7 Katadoyh 
OTpaTLWTOV, wWaTtep evi TroLobot Tap’ Hiv. dia 
zatta jucobvTes adtov éfacav diadfeipew Ttods 
véous. 
‘H 8 ‘3 \ ‘\ - XN la dO 
ep) ypady jeilov Kal yevvarorépa oxyedov 
> r 4 ¢ ” > a , ‘ 
av, Kpupain' tis, ws €ouxev? “Aduxet Aiwv, Tovs 
~ oe ba , F9 be - 
peev Geods ux) TYs@v pant’ ev Oveiars puyjt” ev vpvoes, 
Kkatadvwr Tas Tatpious éopTas, avatretaas b€ Hye- 
piova trovynpoy wate Tov prev Ojpyov Bacavioas Kal 
bd Zt o le 4 ra | Lae 3 A 4 
e€eAdoat daous ay ddvnrat tAEloToUs, éviovs bé Kal 
aTOKTEIVaL, Tapacyov avayKyny adbrois éexovalws 
> ~ A \ V f t we 
amolaveity dua TO py Svvac0at mpeoBdTas évtas 
duyety pydé dropéver Katadumeity tiv marpida: 
cupmpattov O€ Kat viv amavTa TH Tupavyyoavte 
tod €bvous,’ Kat Grws éxeivos KoAds dywveetrar 
1 1 wat added by Capps. 
2 zodTov . . . ddw deleted by Emperius. 
3 én’ Valesins: ev. 


kpudaia| Kpvda M, xopudaia Morel. 
5 6€ Reiske: re. ® rod €Bvovs Arnim: Tods Beods. 


4 





1 Diogenes Laertius (2. 5. 22) preserves a single line from 
a hymn in which these deities are named, and says that 
Dionysodorus denied that Socrates was its author. 
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honour the gods more than did anybody else, but 
he had composed a hymn in praise of Apollo and 
Artemis, this paean which even now 1 myself am 
wont to chant,’ and he tried to prevent, not merely 
the young men, but their elders too, from being 
corrupted, rebuking and repreving them, in case any 
one was greedy or licentious or tried to make money 
out of politics, some by arranging an acquittal for 
a bribe, some by blackmailing people, and some 
by pillaging the wretched islanders on the pretext 
of tribute ® or in connexion with the drafting of 
soldiers, just as some men are doing in Prusa, This 
is why they hated him and claimed he was corrupting 
the young men. 

But my bill of indictment * was longer and, one 
might say, nobler, a sort of occult bill” apparently : 

* Dio is guilty, first, of not honouring the gods either 
with sacrifices or with hymns, by abolishing the festi- 
vals of our fathers : : secondly, of so misleading a wicked 
proconsul ? as to cause him to torture the people 
and to banish as many as possible, and even to put 
some to death, making it necessary for them to die 
a voluntary death because, old as they were, they 
could not go into exile or endure to abandon their 
native land; thirdly, of co-operating in everything 
even now with the man who took the réle of tyrant 
over our nation, and of arranging, so far as it is in 
his power to arrange, that that tyrant shall be suc- 


2 A scholium on Aristophanes, -!charnians 6, reports that 
Cleon was detected at that trick and made to disgorge. Pre- 
sumably he had taken bribes to lower the assessment of some 
of the inember states. ‘ Islanders“ was the usual term 
applied to the states allied with Athens in the fifth century B.c. 

3 See Introduction. 

4 Presumably Bassus. See Introduction. 
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‘ ‘ , ra A / \ A 
Kal KaTa KpdTos mapaAdnpeTae Tas TdAELs Kal TOUS 
a > ~ 
Sious KatacKevdlwy, daov earl én” abt Kata- 
axevalew: diadfeipwv dé Kai Tov Shpov adbrov" 
~ ~ / 
efiordpevos KaTHyopos Kal Tots abrod pypace Kal 
~ ~ A 
TH yAwtTn Tapavopav eis Tods modAiTas, els TOUS 
¢ ~ a 
Snpotas, Kal moAAd érepa moidv a aloydvopar 
Kal? éxagrov A€yew: movnpov b€ Tapddecypa mrap- 
éywy éavTov Kal vewTépas Kal mpeaButépois 
> s 2 ‘ ae , 3° , , \ 
amovias? Kat tpudys® Kat amortias: bexdlwy be 
‘ fal a \ > la ¥ A / 
To TANOos, wa pydels adt@ mpodépy 7a TdTE 
te 2 i ~ te ‘ ~ > ~ 
mpax evra, GAAd TOG pisovs Kal THs emBovdArs 
AjOny twa Toujowvrat. 

Dépe 57 mpos Taora dmooyjaopar, @ avopes 
Ilpovoueis, kav d0xH stputv dxovoaor, Katepndi- 
Oé 5! A ~ NN , eo° ~ 
caoGé pov: Kal yap Tod Mwxparovs of ’A@nvatos 

# 
aKovoarres KaTeindicarTo. 
1 atrov Crosby : atros. 2 dmovias Geel: amopias. 
3 rpudis Reiske : TEIGTS 





TAppaNally the henchman of aman is trying to farsa 
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cessful in his struggle and shall take by force the 
cities and their popular governments ! ; fourthly, of 
spoiling even democracy “itself, setting himself up as 
its aceuser, and with his own words and tongue eom- 
mitting erimes against his fellow citizens, yes. the 
reer of his own community. and doing many 
other things which I am ashamed to specify ; a fifthly, 
of making himself a bad example of laziness and 
high-living and faithlessness for both young and old ; 

and sixthly, of bribing the masses, so that no one 
may reproach him ith: what was Annes in those days,? 
but that people may instead acquire a sort of forget- 
fulness of his hatred and treachery. 

Well then, men of Prusa, I shall defend myself 
against these charges,? and if it seems good to you 
when you have heard me, condemn me; for the 
Athenians heard Soerates before they condemned 
him. 


in defence of his master as many Bithynians as possible. 
The language here used by Dio is manifestly figurative, 

2 Le., in the proconsulship of Bassus. 

3 As in the ease of the charges which Dio disclaims in § 6, 
this bill of indictment also may be assumed to apply, not to 
Dio, but to his arch-enemy. 
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AN ADDRESS OF FRIENDSHIP 
FOR HIS NATIVE LAND ON 
ITS PROPOSING HONOURS FOR 
HIM 


Inrernax evidence makes it fairly certain that this Dis- 
course was delivered in the winter of a.p. 96-97, shortly after 
Dio’s return from his long exile of fourteen years. The 
oecasion was a town meeting at which it was proposed to 
aecord him certain unnamed honours. These honours he 
modestly deprecates, pointing out that Prusa has honoured 
him sufficiently in having honoured various members of 
his family. ‘Taking advantage of the present temper of his 
audience, he then urges the advisability of a reform in the 
conduct of the citizens, Though he is adroit in making his 
plea, it is abundantly evident from other speeches in this 
group that such a plea was warranted, for Prusa, in common 
with other cities of the province, was in a state of social and 
political upheaval. It is hinted that such reform isa necessary 
prerequisite to securing the concessions alluded to in § 11. 

At the conclusion of his remarks, he announces that he is 
going to read to his hearers some correspondence between 
himself and the Emperor. Unfortunately that correspond- 
ence has not been preserved, but it becomes reasonably certain 
from Or, 45. 2-3 that his imperial correspondent was Nerva, 
with whom he was on very friendly terms, and that their 
exchange of letters concerned, not only an invitation to visit 
Rome, but also certain aspirations on the part of Prusa, 
aspirations thwarted temporarily by Nerva’s untimely death. 
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44. DIAODPONHTIKOZX TPOX THN 
MATPIAA EISHPOYMENHN AYTQ!I TIMAX 


’"Epol, @ dvdpes modras, ode dys Hdiwy éori 
Tis vperépas otte dwvr) mpoadiArcotépa ovte Tysal 
pretLous trav evOdde ote Exawos Aapmpdtepos H 6 
map dpav: obd av Evdumavtes of “EXAnves, mpds 
S¢ adtois 6 ‘Puwpaiwy Sipos, eue Javpafwor Kat 

~ ~ A 
erauv@ow, odK dv ottws Todto evppavar thy ery 
dudvorav. 7@ yap ovre ToAAa coda Kai Geta et- 

‘ ow > i pe uw 4 ~ 
pynxws “Opnpos otder coduitepov &fy tovTov Tob 
ww > + > J 
émous obdé dAnféotepov, 


a Oy 4 * - f 
Ws ovoev yAdxiov nS matptioos. 


* t > e \ \ ” , \ 
ed pévroe emiotacbe Sti Tas TYyYLds exw mdoas, Kal 
oe ~ > ~ ‘ mw ” >. Ff > ~ 
éoas viv elonyetabe Kai ef Twes ddAa eioiv, ev TH 
€ f ? a, . a ‘3 4 A ” 3 4 
vpetépa edvoia Kal didla Kal obdevds GAAov éyay 

~ A: > 3 € t > nn 

déopat. totto yap avopanw txaveratov émetkel, 

76 dyavdoba t7d Tév abtob ToXTay, Kal 6 TobTO 

\ a t > / aw / 

éxywv th av ete mpoeddoiTo ElKovwr 7 KNpUYLd- 
” meee 2\\> _9O4 a 4 

Tu 7) mpocdpiav;' GAN’ o85€ ypvaods odupyjAatos 

1 At this point Arnim suspects a lacuna, which he would 
supply by some such phrase as od8€ ydp wAdov av Exou oddév 
dno TovTwr. 
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AN ADDRESS OF FRIENDSHIP FOR 
HIS NATIVE LAND ON ITS PRO- 
POSING HONOURS FOR HIM 


FELLow citizens, no sight is more delightful to me 
than your faces, no voice dearer than yours, no 
honours greater than those you bestow, no praise 
more splendid than praise from you. Even if the 
whole Greek world, and the Roman people too, were 
to admire and to praise me, that would not so cheer 
my heart.’ For though, in truth, Homer has spoken 
many‘wise and divine words, he never spoke a wiser 
or a truer word than this : 


For naught is sweeter than one’s native land.* 


Indeed, you may rest assured that I find all my 
honours, both those you now propose and any others 
there may be, contained in your goodwill and friend- 
ship, and I need naught else. For it is quite sufficient 
for a reasonable human being to be loved by his own 
fellow citizens, and why should the man who has that 
love need statues too or proclamations or seats of 
honour? Nay, not even if it be a portrait statue 
of beaten gold set up in the most distinguished 

2 He had been honoured at Rome and in many other 
cities. Cf. Or. 41. 2 and 44. 6. 

2 Odyssey 9. 34. 
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an ks ¢ a A: ‘ 
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vyeis iOpvoucbe Kai dyadua Kat lepdv, Todro bé 
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4 ¢€ ~ > ~ 65 ~ ww ~ ‘ 
4 6€ al TH ddeApdy Kal TOV GAAwY ovyyevdav. Kal 
‘ > , ‘ = Li tf ‘ 
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> ~ > ‘z \ LAA AAG ‘ # 1 
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? ‘ > 23 ’ 2 > A > , .. s 
avoevos eyw émAdAnopat, aAAGa ETTLOTOAPLAL TAVTa 
ws oldv Te padtota—kal otpat tas bmép TodTwr 
xapitas adros duty ddelrew, Kal etyopar Tois 
Geois tkavds yevéobar arotivew. mrodd\ob® wev yap 
se 
emioTapat KaKelvous yevopévous a&lous Kat SuKatws 
is by > i“ 
amavrwy TvxevTas, dws dé ev dzacw vrepéBadrev 


1 After téuea Arnim adds 4. 2 dv deleted by Arnim. 
3 sodAod Casaubon : moods. 





1 The phrase “ of beaten gold ”’ shows that Dio is thinking 
of the famous golden statue said to have been dedicated by 
Cypselus, tyrant of Corinth, at Olympia. That statue was 
referred to by Plato, Phaedrus 236 n, and by many later 
writers. According to one account, Cypselus vowed that if 
he became tyrant of Corinth he would consecrate the wealth 
of his subjects for ten years ; and out of the tithes he secured 
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shrines.t| For one word spoken out of goodwill and 
friendship is worth all the gold and crowns and 
everything else deemed splendid that men possess ; 
so take my advice and act accordingly. 

But if really I must have some such honours also, I 
have here at Prusa many other honours already—in 
the first place, those belonging to my father, all those 
honours bestowed upon him for being a good citizen 
and for administering the city with uprightness as 
long as he lived; then, too, those belonging to my 
mother, in whose memory you not only set up a 
statue but also established a shrine ?: furthermore, 
the honours bestowed upon my grandsires * and my 
other ancestors ; and more than that. the honours 
possessed by my brothers? and other kinsmen. For 
numerous statues and state funerals and funeral 
games and many other precious marks of distinction 
have been accorded them by this city—none of which 
have I forgotten, nay, I know them all as well as any 
man could—and I feel that I myself owe you the 
thanks for these honours, and I pray the gods I may 
be able to discharge the debt. For though I know 
they proved themselves very worthy and had a right 
to all they received, still the city was more than gener- 


he made a statue of Zeus and set it up in the temple of Hera. 
The dedicatory inscription ran as follows : 
eiul eyes xpuaods aduprAatos, eiui Kodoacds, 
é€cbdys etn Kupeddav yeved. 


2 A surprising honour of which nothing further is known. 

3 Dio seems to include both grandfathers; but we get 
explicit information about the maternal grandfather alone, 
of whom he says that he was a man of cultivation, public- 
spirited, generous, and a friend of an earlier emperor (Or. 
41, 6, 44. 5, 46. 3-4, and 50. 7). 

4 Nothing further is known of these brothers. 
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2 6 added by Reiske. 2 od 6) Pilugk : ode. 
3 After «ait Arnim adds yap. 





1G. 8.12 
2 Apparently speakers who have supported the proposal 
to honour him. 
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ous in each instanee. Tor their fatherland thanked 
them even for all they wished, but through some 
turn of fortune proved unable, to accomplish. For 
example, if my grandfather had enjoyed the friend- 
ship of the emperor of that day for a longer period 
and if the time left to him had not been altogether 
brief, he had in, mind, as I am told. to beat in- 
dependence for Prusa,! and indeed he had already 
drafted his plea to that end. However. there is no 
need to abandon hope so long as the city continues 
to bear noble, patriotie men such as those it bears 
to-day. For though | have been in many cities, I 
do not know better men than the men of Prusa. 
Now I might go on to speak at some length of 
individuals, were or not that. since virtually all are 
my kinsmen, [ shrink from the task of praising 
them, even though I should be making to each and 
all a contribution, as it were, due in retarn for the 
honours paid to me. Vor, indeed, T have listened to 
these men too*—though greatly awed on account 
of the speakers the cele es, admiring their generosity 
and their devotion, and, what is more. their gift of 
eloquence. No wonder, then. if 1 myself e have 
loved sueh a fatherland so greatly that 1 would not 
have chosen either Athens or Argos or ‘Sparta, the 
foremost and most distinguished of the Greek cities, 
as my native land in preference to Prusa. and I 
have given practical demonstration of this too. For 
although many people in many lands have invited 
me both to make my home with them and to take 
eharge of their public affairs, not merely at the pre- 
sent time. but even earlier, at the time when I was 
an exile—and some went so far as to send the 





3 T.e., as well as his ancestors and relatives. 
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emrepipav Twes T™pos TOV avroKparopa xapw eibdres 

THs «ts ewe TYyLs—ovde TUTOTE axpe Adyou 76 

rovobrov vreaxdpyv, GAN odS oiktay 7) Xwplov 

exTnodpny map’ érépois, ws pondev 7 pow onpetov 
aAdayod ararpisos. 

Kai yep a ety dewov, ef of dvOpwroe aduKa- 
TEpoL éoovrat TOV peherrv. ovoeToTE yap eKet- 
vw pia KataXwotca TO abTis opfves eis eTEpov 
peréoTn TO petlov 7) padAdov evfevotv, dAdAa Tov 
iSvov éopov aAnpot re Kat aver, Kav buxporepov 
4 TO Xwpiov Kai ai vopal xetpous Kal n Spdcos 
eAdTT WV kav dvaxordsrepov TO Epyov TO mepl Ta 
Knpia’ Kav 6 yewpyos dpeddotepos. ovTws Sé 
dyav adrds dace directv dAAnAas Kal 76 Wiov opf- 
vos éxdoTyHVv, wate emedav Ew" yeuudvos azo- 
AnddGor Tor\Aod yevoyévov mvedpatos, Aifov eis 
Tous modas éxdorn AaBodoa womep Eppa ovTws 
TETOVTAL, OTWS f41) mapevexOGow UT0 TOD mvEv- 
Hares pede Tou opjvous Suapapra@ow. 

8 “Orav dé 8%) Kai mpdbvpov odtws Kal dyabhy exn 
Tis TaTpioa, THs ov xpi mdvra TaAAa Tepi eAdT- 
Tovos Toveiobar TuvTys; & eyw AoyiCdpevos xaipw, 
Op@v Kal Tov vida Tov euauTob Kat Tov ddeApidobv 
Kat Tovs dAdous veavioxous—moAdods $€ dp@ adv 
Oe Kai dravras ayab@v yovéuv Kal Td ye €ldos 
ayabois opoiovs—otrws diavoovpévovs ws gido- 


a] 


1 xnpta Emperius : ywpia. 

2 After ew Reiske adds dad. Wendland would cure the 
trouble by reading cpnrous for yeyudvos, Sonny by substitut- 
ing pedcrravos. Empcrius regards woAdod . . . mvedparos as 
a gloss. 





1 If this Discourse has been dated correetly, the Emperor 
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Emperor resolutions thanking him for the honour he 
had done me '—yet I never accepted such a proposal 
even by so much as a single word, but I did not even 
acquire a house or a plot of ground anywhere else, 
so that I might have nothing to suggest a home-land 
anywhere but here. 

For indeed it would be shocking if human beings 
are to prove more unjust than bees. For no bee 
ever abandons its own hive and shifts to another 
which is larger or more thriving, but it rounds out 
and strengthens its own swarm, no matter if the 
district be colder, the pasturage poorer. the nectar 
seantier, the work connected with the honeycomb 
more difficult, and the farmer more neglectful. But, 
according to report, so great is their love for one 
another and of each for its own hive, that when they 
are caught outside the hive in winter and a great 
wind springs up, they each seize with their feet a 
pebble as if for ballast before beginning to fly, so 
that they may not be borne astray by the gale or 
miss their hive.? 

But when a man has a country which is both so 
devoted and so fine, why should he not regard all 
else as of minor importance ? Taking all this into 
account, I rejoice to see my own son, my nephew, 
and the other young men too—and by God’s grace 
I see many who one and all are both of goodly line- 
age and, at least in personal appearance, resemble 
goodly men—lI rejoice, | say, to sce them aiming 


would be Nerva. The honour referred to would no doubt 
be Dio’s recall from exile, although Nerva also asked him to 
a him at Rome. 

2 For the ancient belief that cranes carried stones for 
ballast, see Aristophanes, Birds 1136-1137. Aristotle, Hisé. 
Anim. 8. 14. 5, calls the belief false. 
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vurngovtas aAAndows dvev POldvov Kat CnAotrumias 
Kat Tots aAdow avOpwros bmép apeTis Kat ed- 
~ ~ ~ ig 
dofias THs Te adtav Kai THS TaTpibos Kal Omws 
mpwrevan exaotos ev TH TaTpide TH Sikatds TE 
7 if , v A > f : > Fs 
elwvat Kat dtAdTroAs Kat BY) aouvaTos ayadov Tt 
moivy Kal abfew THv matplda. €3 yap tore Ste 
od peyiorn TeV TéAcwr obca odd TAEiacTOV ypdvov 
~ > i 
oikoupevn TOAAGY yrwpiywrépa eoTi Kal Tapa 
tots dAdo avOparrous, Kal oxeddv TL TPOs aTaVTas 
« , 
aywvioupevous Tods “HAAnvas mada mapéxer Tods 
~ ral / > - a 
abris moXiras odk ev Tots daTdtots 00d’ év Tots 
i A 
zpirows 7 devTépots dprOwoupevous. rey bé UX 
Omep epavTod Tobrov éya Tov Adyov, adda dzrép 
tay dArwy, dv ot pev arodnpnoavtes Kai TAclooe 
\ ¥ f > f 
pavepot yevopevot cavepav THV dd€av EKTYOAVTO, 
cs A > 2 a ‘ ft >. A fs 
ot dé evbdde TOALTEVvOILEVOL Kat PAEVOVTES ovoev XEt- 
> £ ‘ , 
pous ekeivuy elaiy ovte mepi Tods Adyous OvTE TEpL 
a 
7a epya. 
‘Opa 5€ o} povov do Adywr, GAAG Kal azo 
cs m” > ht A 3 rd 
dirdocofias dvdpas ayabods Kai a€toAdyous yyvo- 
a e > 
pievous ev 7H dA Drép dv éyw Kat idia Tods 
~ ts Ad / > , 
véovs Kal Kow], 6TAav 7} Kalpds, OUK 6KVOW Tapa- 
kaXeiv. Kai Tov Shpov buds abi, A prev ore 
~ ~ - 
Tapa TOV KpatovrTwy, Tadra éAmilew ws eodueva 
+ a ie a a” '- 
Kat evyecOae cupPaiver twa tTysnv 7 dd€av 7 
evTopiay xpypatwv: a de €oTe map avrta@v,' éxew 
? , un ” La e ’ “a ~ 
edratia Tov dAdwy Siw diah€povras, atdol, TA 


1 adrav Post: atrav. 





1 Pliny, Letters 10, 23, speaks of the dignitas of Prusa. 
2 He has paid his respects to the qrators in § 6. 
3 The imperial government. 
1 In § 11 he is more explicit as to Prusan ambitions. 
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without envy and jealousy to vie with one another, 
and with all other men as well, concerning character 
and good repute both their own and that of their 
country too, and also striving that each may gain 
first rank in his fatherland for Bei ‘ing just and patriotic 
and not incapable of promoting ‘his country’s wel- 
fare. For you may rest assured that, although Prusa 
is not the largest of our cities and bas not been 
settled for the longest time, it is more illustrious 
than many, even in the estimation of the outside 
world, and that it has long caused its citizens to rank, 
not last, or even third or second, in competition with 
virtually all Greeks everywhere.’ And I say this, 
not for my own sake, but rather for the sake of the 
others, some of whom through foreign travel and 
through beeoming notable men in a number of 
countries have gained a notable renown, while others 
through performing their civie duties here and 
remaining at home are not inferior to those just 
mentioned in either speech or action. 

But I observe that it is not from the pursuit of 
eloquence alone ? but also from the pursuit of wisdom 
that men of character and distinction are being pro- 
dueed here in Prusa: and I shall not hesitate to 
exhort our young men in behalf of these things both 
in private and in public whenever there is oppor- 
tunity. And I ask of you the people that, as to 
privileges which must come from our rulers,? you 
cherish the hope of their realization and pray that 
some measure of honour or fame or affluence may 
accrue *; but that, on the other hand, as regards the 
blessings which must come from yourselves, you 
possess them by being superior to the other self- 
governed communities in orderly behaviour, in re- 
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meibecPat Tots ayabots avdpdot, drepyia,’ cappo- 
ovvy TH Tept Tov Kal? yyépav Biov, TH pyre TaV 
owmparov aperev pate THs wuyns Ka! éoov éxa- 
otw ayorny didwoa Ta abTot mpdypara, TH mpo- 
Aipes éextpéedew TéKva Kal Tadevev, TO Tapéexew 
en bs ~ wn \ > , J y ral 
EdAnvikny TO ovte kat abdpuBov Kat Kafeordoav 
ayy TOAW Kal TO Spysd Kal 70 dvbpetov THs dvcEws 
Kat TH ovveow emt Ta peilw Kal KaAAlw TpéTEW, 
‘ ~ Fol 
deyodpoatyns Sé Kal Tapayfs Kal Tod mpooKpovew 
aAAjAots ws oldv Te améyeaPas. 
"hE te a wv } a ry & >) lf x 
oTt yap, @ avdpes, Kai Syuov Taideia Kat 
, > ra a: / ‘ - / 
TOAEws HOos Pirdcogov Kal emeckés. Kal od pdvov 
A > *. ? , \ ‘ ‘ 
Aaxedatpoviots otd€ *AOnvatots 7d madatdv Kal 
La ‘ / A A Ea f 
dAdo Tist cuvéBy Sut Td Kocpiws moArreveaOas 
peydAas Kat emupavets Kal? éx navy pixp@v Kat 
> ~ * ~ \ - 3: A ‘ ~ ~ 
aobev@y amodeiEa Tas TOAELs, GAAG Kal TY viv 
éfeatt TO Totwobrov Tots Povdopevors. tabra yap 
= ~ , 
bpds émurndevovras mAgov dvyicer Kal Tob 7ANBovs 
tav Povrevrav Kal rob map’ dspiv ta mpdypara 
By ~ Ea 
dyeobat Kal Tod mpsaoddv Twa XpNLaTow efwbev 
bpiv Smdp&at Kal THs éAevbepias adrhs, eav ipa. 
Kat rovTov TUynTE TOTE. Ev yap ioTE OTE sali pev 
Aeyouevyv eAevOepiay Kat TO dvopa TobM’, 6 mapa 
Tay Kpatovvrwr Kat Suvapevey ylyverat, éviore® od 


1 direpyia Reiske: ftAepyiats. 
2 «ai deleted by Arnim. 
3 ylyverat, éviore Ptlugk : eviore yiyvera. 





! Pio had had experience of the turbulence of the people 
of Prusa. Note especially Or. 46. 
2 Dio did later obtain for Prusa an enlarged Council and 
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spect for others, in obedience to your men of char- 
acter, in industry, in temperance in your daily lives, 
in neglecting neither your bodies nor your souls, 
insofar as each man’s private circumstances grant 
him leisure, in devotion to the task of rearing and 
educating your children, in making your city “truly 
Hellenic. free from turmoil, and stable, and in devot- 
ing your native shrewdness and courage and intelli- 
gence to greater and finer things, while refraining 
from giceerd and confusion ae conflict with one 
another so far as possible. 

For, my friends, education can be predicated of a 
people also and morality of a state. a morz ‘lity based 
upon love of learning and. fair- dealing. Moreover, 
not only did the Spart ans and the “REE niahis in 
ancient days—and certain other peoples too— 
through orderly behaviour in civic matters have the 
good ortave to make their cities great and illus- 
trious even out of very small and weak beginnings, 
but such an achievement as that is possible also 
for those of to-day who wish it. For if you follow 
the practices I have mentioned, they will benefit you 
more than either the size of your Council, or ‘the 
right to settle your disputes at home, or the gaining 
or: some revenue from without, or even thee fie 
pendence itself, should you be so fortunate as to 
obtain that too some day. Yor rest assured that 
what is called independence, that nominal possession 
which comes into being at the pleasure of those who 


o 
have control and authority, is sometimes impossible 


the right to hold court at home (Or. 45. 7 and 41. 33). 
Revenue “ from without ” may refer to that which came from 
court proceedings (Or, 35. 15). Independence of the kind 
enjoyed by Apameia, its rival and neighbour, Prusa seems 
not to have obtained. 
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duvatov KTijcac8au thy dé dAnOA éedevPepiay Kal 
epyw Tepiyeyvoperny tots avOpw@mos Kal avnp Kal 

i: € , tJ € onl if 7. 
modus éxdarn wap atris AapBaver, peyadodpéves 
Kal py Tamewads pndé paf¥uws dSioixotca 76 Kal? 

€ / o A ‘ > re tA 4 ? 4 
avtyy. wa dé Kat addaxdfev eldjre THY ep 
yropny, dvayvwcopat vply éemotoAny qv te abtos 
eréateda TH adbtoxpdtop. OTe eKAnOnv, dre! ev 
éxeivy trapexddovy ddefivar mpds buds, Kat Av 
exelvos dvréypaifer. 


1 ore Reiske: ove. 
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to acquire. but the true independence, the kind whieh 
men actually achieve. both the individual and the 
state obtain. each from its own self, if they ad- 
minister their own affairs in a high-minded and not 
in a servile and easy-going manner. But that vou 
may know my opinion from another source as w ell, 
I will read you a letter which I myself sent to the 
Empéror in answer to his invitation to visit him, 
because in that letter I begged to be exeused in 
favour of you, and also the letter which he wrote in 
reply.t 


1 See Introduction. 
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‘Tris Discourse seems to have been delivered in a.p. 101 or 
102 ina meeting of the popular assembly at Prisa (§$ 1 and 8). 
We do not know for certain the reason for the meeting, but, 
sinee Dio concludes his address with a vigorous defence of his 
programme to enhance the beauty and dignity of his city, 
that programme may have been the main iteni of business 
on the agenda. 

As suggested by its title, the speech covers Dio’s relations 
with the city of Prusa. It is unusually rich in details, but 
unfortunately the language employed is sometimes so allusive 
and vague as to leave the modern reader in doubt as to the 
actual facts involved. 

Dio begins by referring briefly to the period of his exile, 
speaking with bitterness of Domitian, who had sent him into 
exile, and recalling with pride the courage he had displayed 
in opposing the Emperor. After a brief reference to the 
friendship which had existed between the speaker and Nerva 
and to the loss which he and his city had sustained through 
Nerva’s untimely death, Dio passes to a discussion of a recent 
visit which he had made at the court of Trajan, from which 
he had brought back certain concessions which had long been 
sought after by Prusa. It appears that Dio’s enemies had 
heen critical of what he had accomplished, and he takes pains 
to point out, not only that he had sacrificed his own personal 
advantage to further the welfare of Prusa, but that the con- 
cessions he had won were such as had been granted to only 
one other city, ‘‘ the most illustrious city in all Asia.” 

Although Dio does not specify what those concessions were, 
we inay infer that they included a revision of finances (§§ 6 
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and 10) and either the establishment or the enlargement of 
the Council at Prusa (g§ 7). It would appear that Dio's 
enemies had accused him of wire-pulling in connexion with 
the election of the hundred members of this new Council, and 
he is at some pains to establish his innocence in the matter. 

The last topic to be diseussed is his programme for muni- 
cipal improvements. He devotes much space to explaining 
that, although he was ambitious to make far-reaching im- 
provements and had possibly allowed his enthusiasm to lead 
him into indiscreet remarks npon that theme, what he was 
then undertaking was relatively conservative in its seope. 
His concluding sentences contain a most interesting recital 
of the manner in which his project had been ratified —the 
proconsul had called a meeting of the Assembly without the 
previous knowledge of Dio and had himself read to the 
members in attendance either a motion to approve the plan 
or some statement in support of it: Dio had made an extem- 
pore speech advocating its adoption and explaining what it 
involved ; and, if we may believe his words, not only was the 
vote in favour of the measure unanimous, but all promised to 
lend it their financial support. 


45, AITOAOTISMOS OMQS EXXHKE POX 
THN HATPIAA 


“Avdpes todtrar, BovAopar bpiv amodobvar Adyov 
rel bh 
tis éemSnpias tadrys, émeid7 Kat Bpaxdy otopar 
, * i. 
rov Aourov €oeabat por ypovov. THY perv yap duyny 
i 
bras Sujveyca, pon pidwy epnias ArTOeis, pr 
ypnudtwv amoptias, py) cepatos dolevetas, mpos 
* a 
S€ TovTos dmacw exOpov avexopevos ov TOV detva 
~ ~ ce , 
obde tov Seva tav tow Twa Kal TOV dprotwr' 
aa , 3 ‘ x + a Ly 
éviore bOeyyopevav, adAda Tov taxupdratov Kat 
Bapttarov Kat deomdtyv ovopalduevov Kat Oeov 
‘ ~ Le wl ‘ £ \ A > \ 
napa maw “EAyot kai BapBapors, 76 5é adydes 
év7a Satpova movnpov, Kat Taira od Owmedwr 
3 \ > 4 ‘ vw va is - ii - 
adrov obde zy €xOpayv Tmapatrovpevos, adda épe(i- 
Cwv dvrikpus Kal Ta” mpoodrta Kaka, pa Av, od 
! mn ee , Pa ee \ “5 \ 
pecAAwy viv épeiv 7) ypdxpew, dAAd etpnkas dy Kat 
yeypadiws, Kal TovTwy Tartayn TOV Adywr Kat 
Tov ypappator dvrTwy, ody B70 pavias Kat a7ro- 
fod yg 
volas Tara mpdtrew erurpopevos, GAAG KpEiTTOVE 
metros Surdjer Kai Ponfela 7H! Tapa TOV Oedv, 
1 guolov| cpotws UBT, After époéwr Emperins adds tar 
dewa, 
2 sa. added by Empcrits. 
3 ypdibew Cobet : ypddew. 4 79 added by Reiske. 





1 Twiee in this address Dio refers to the shortness of the 
time remaining to him at Prusa (gg i and 14). He may be 
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FEtLow citizens, I want to render you an aceount 
of this sojourn of mine, since | believe that the 
time remaining to me is going to be very  brief.t 
Well, how I bore my exile, not sueeumbing to loss 
of friends or lack of means or physieal infirmity ; 
and, besides all this, bearing up under the hatred, 
net of this or that one among my equals, or peers 
as they are sometimes called, but rather of the most 
powerful, most stern man, who was called by all 
Greeks and barbarians both master and god,? but 
who was in reality an evil demon; and this too 
without fawning upon him or trying to avert his 
hatred by entreaty but challenging fini openly, and 
not putting off until now, Gan eae to speak or 
write about the evils which afflicted us, but having 
done both already, and that too in speeches and 
writings broadeast to the world, not being goaded by 
madness or desperation to do these things, “but trust- 
ing in a greater power and souree of Aa. that whieh 
about to go to Rome for the approaching trial of Bassus 
(Or, 44, 8), hoping to use that opportunity to gain further 
favours for Prusa (infra § 3). 

2 Domitian. Cf. Suetonius, Domitian 13: cum procurato- 


rum suorum romine formalem dictaret epistulam, siccoepit : 
dominus et deus noster hoc fieri ‘ubet, 
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Fs Katadpovotaw ot 7odAoi Kal avadeAR voptlou- 
ou—., 7d d€ wept TovTwy Kal? exacTov Adyew 
Hyobpat elvae mepittév map’ dAdo yap jeGAdov 
yeyveloxetat TabTa Kal Tuyyaver SdENS Kal TYLAS 
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4 a FA 2 2 > 4? e € ~ ‘ 
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Snplocia TH OAc Tapacxety éduvapny, ravryy eyo 
jeyaAnv apc BraByy Kal byplay. av yap vbv 
eTUXopLEN’, Tore efv Tatra eyew Kal 7 mapovre 
Kaip@ mpos érépas Kexypyobar Owpeds. ézei 8 odv 
daripse mapa, rovrov piravOpwrta Kat oTovd7) Too- 
avira! mept meas donv émioTavTa peev? ot mapa- 
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Twds—tows 5€ oddé daveirar mards 6 Adyos TO 


1 rocadrn Emperius : zovadry. 
2 ywév Emiperius : povoe. 





1 For the principal clause, which is missing in this suffi- 
ciently long sentence, Dio doubtless substituted an eloquent 
gesture. 

I.e., better known among his friends at Rome and in the 
places which he had visited in his wanderings. 

3 Nerva succeeded Domitian in a.p. 96. 

4 Nerva died in January of a.p. 98. 
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proceeds from the gods, though most men scorn it 
and deem it useless —but to speak of these things 
in detail I think is superfluous, for these matters are 
better known among other men? and enjoy a renown 
and honour which is their due, whereas if I narrate in 
Prusa the course of my exile. men will say. not that 
I am lamenting, but far rather that I am boasting. 
However that may be, when that man had died 
and the change of administration had been effected,* 
I was on the point of going to visit the most noble 
Nerva; but, having been prevented by a serious 
illness, I lost that opportunity completely, being 
robbed of an emperor who was humane and tond of 
me and an old-time friend. And [ swear to you 
by all the gods, it is not because of what I might 
have obtained for myself or for some member of my 
family that I am distressed at having missed it, no, 
because of what I might have achieved for you and 
for the state at large : for this I count a great injury 
and loss. For what we have now obtained® we 
might have had then, and we might have employed 
the present opportunity toward obtaining further 
rants. However that may be, when I had cxperi- 
enced at the hands of the present Emperor a benevo- 
lence and an interest in me whose magnitude those 
who were there ® know full well, though if I speak 
of it now I shall greatly annoy certain persons 7—and 
possibly the statement will not even seem credible, 








5 T.e., the Council of One Hundred, revision of finances, 
and the right to held court at Prusa. 

® T.e., in Rome in connexion with the mission of a.p. 100 
(Or. 40. 15). 

7 Perhaps those who had expected of him greater accom- 
plishments, though no doubt there were some who envied 
him his influence at Rome. 
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1 6é ef] & dre Arnim. 2 xat added by Reiske. 
: 3 9) deleted by Arnim. 
+ adda Crosby : ddd 7. 5 8 added by Selden 


® zoitTwv Crosby, rovrov Emperius : rodro, 


7 ereOupeire Reiske : emOupeire. 
8 ééyrdryabe Emperius : eymarqobat. 
® lda7ay Emperius : ayepovev. 





1 In Or. 40, 15 he complains of lack of leisure. 
2 The allusion is obscure. Possibly Dio is referring to 
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that one who met with such esteem and intimacy 
and friendship should have neglected all these things 
and have given them scant attention: having fated 
a Jonging for the confusion and bustle here aL home.! 
to put it mildly—for all that, I did not employ that 
opportunity or the goodwill of the Emperor for any 
selfish purpose, not even to a limited degree, for 
example toward restoring my ruined fortunes or 
securing some office or emolument. but anything 
that it was possible to obtain I turned in your direc- 
tion and I had eves only for the welfare of the city. 

But the question whether these concessions are 
useful and important, or whether they have been 
granted, not to many other cities, but to one only, 
and that too, I venture to state, one of the most 
illustrious in all Asia, a city possessing so great a 
claim upon the Emperor, inasmuch as the god they 
worship had prophesied and foretold his leadership 
to him and had been the first of all openly to 
proclaim him master of the world *—I am not speak- 
ing of anything like that. But that you desired these 
Sontessiones weet of all, and that there had been a 
long period during which you were in a state of ex- 
pectancy . Victims ‘of deception, constantly bestowing 
extravagant honours upon those private persons 
who merely gave you promises—for of course none 
of the proconsuls ever either expected or promised 
these concessions 4{—inasmuch as you went in a body 





Smyrna, for in Or. 40. L-4 he speaks of a report that ‘Prajan 
had been astonishingly generous to Smyrna—thongh Dito 
himself refutes the report. 

3 T.e., the concessions won by Dio (§ 3). 

* The petty agents referred to seem to haye been negotia- 
ting with one or more Eee instead of directly with 
Trajan, as Dio had done, ef. § 
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1 dmavrarres Selden: davzes. 
2 «at added by Selden, 7 Emperius, 
3 rodrT0 tows Famperius : zovtous ws. 
4 rav qyepovewy deleted by Emperius. 


5 oddémore Crosby, ws oddézore dv Emperius : os obdémoze. 
5 mpdrepov Emperius : mpadrepov or mpaurepov. 


* av added by Pflugk. 





1 The personal pronoun contained in the last three sen- 
tences, though plural, seems to refer to the ‘‘ high-minded ” 
citizen, who had failed to protest against relying upon the 
worthless agents who for some fime had fed Prusa on false 
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far from Prusa to meet the men of whom I speak, 
and waited for them in other cities—this perhaps is a 
matter worth bearing in mind. And yet, seeing that 
only trifling, ves worthless, concessions were effected 
by them, the high-minde -d man, the man who was 
not the slave of envy and malice, should have said 
at the time, “ You are crazy and deluded in clinging 
so tenaciously to men like that and in cultiv ating 
such low fellows in order to gain favours that are 
neither essential nor important, to say nothing of 
their being vague and of your having no assurance. 
But, I suspect, any of these things. no matter how 
it was brought to pass, was to them difficult. Yet 
surely the people were not equally distressed that it 
was this or that proconsul who had effected the 
concession and presented it to them instead of one of 
“our own citizens. Besides. they had a hirking hope 
which cheered them regarding concessions that never 
came to pass.! 

And yet this too I have heard from many sources, 
that when one of the proconsuls on a previous occasion 
had sent a rescript regarding the administration of 
our finances ? and the project came to naught, many 
ridiculed the city—I don’t mean many of our neigh- 
bours, for the outrage would have been less in that 





hopes, but who was critical of Dio’s own achieveinents. He 
contrasts ironically favours due to the intervention of a pro- 
consul with those secured by a citizen of Prusa (himself), Ht 
is not easy to see why either type of favour shonld have been 
* distressing "°; but ef. Or. 40, 10, where Dio suggests that 
his enemies were reluctant to witness the development of their 
city. 

2 The word Siodenots recurs frequently in the Bithynian 
speeches. Pliny’s correspondence with Trajan shows how 
keen an interest Rome felt in the financial well-being of the 
province. 
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eratnaa ToLobrov oddev ote SteA€xOnv TowotTor, ws 
epol paddov av mpoobepevwr,® ei eBovdAdunv, 7 
dw tei. pdadtora pev yap y&lovy pndé €repor 
otvtws| atrods Arnim. 
etou Reiske : ést UM, omitted by B. 

Kat Kopicbévtuw éevradba, oxometre Emperius:  évraiéa, 
oxoTeire Kal KopicbevTwr. 

* odk éharrov Reiske : éAarrov ovy or éAatra@v oby. 


5 ardor av mpocbeperwv Reiske, zpooenerwy av Pflugk: 
mpooepteven'. 
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? A minority of the Prusans seem to have had full citizen- 
ship. 
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ease, but many of our own fellow citizens—alleging 
that the city was aiming at things beyond its reach 
and in point of folly proving in no wise superior to 
the sons of kings. And in saying these things they 
were not ashamed to be disparaging their own 
eountry and discrediting it so thoughtlessly by their 
words. Vor if they are among the foremost in it or 
among those held in honour, they are discrediting 
themselves. having been the outstanding men of a 
weak and ignoble city ; while if they are among the 
outcast and™ lowest group, they are making ‘their 
own disgraee still greater and more grievous, if 
they happen to oceupy the lowest station in a city 
of the lowest grade. 

But, not to “be diverted from my theme by these 
ineidental reflections, now that these favours have 
been obtained in whatever way they were. and 
brought to Prusa,? consider whether I have made 
my self obnoxious to any of our citizens, either priv- 
ately by speaking to my own interest, or publicly 
by ‘parading and casting in your teeth favours 
conferred, or by havi ing given preferment to certain 
men of my choice; or ‘whether, on the contrary, 
though no fewer than a hundred councillors were 
enrolled, while others had put in friends of their own 
and had schemed to have in the Council persons to 
aid them and to give their support to whatever they 
might wish to accomplish, I neither did anything of 
the kind nor discussed such a thing, in the belief that 
they? would have sided with me rather than with 
somebody else had I so desired. No, I held that, 
if possible, no other man should introduce such 


2 Te, by Dio. Cf. § 3 and note. 
3 Le., the electors, 
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1 éxdavov] éxéAevov Naber. 
2 xataorarra Wyttenbach : xataoravras xat. 
3 «aizep Arnimi: xal map’. 
+ mpoceixere Morel: mpoecyere. 
5 émorethar Reiske : éem7eAéoa. 8 y’ Reiske: 8. 





1 Political clubs were influential at Athens as early as the 
fifth century wc. ‘Trajan warns Pliny against the danger of 
their formation in Bithynia (Pliny, Letters 10, 34). 

2 At the Eleusinian Mysteries these officials instructed 
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practice or conduct state affairs by means of political 
clubs ? or split the city into factions, but if they did, 
that I at any rate should abstain from such misdeeds, 
even if it meant that I should have much less SHH 
ence than any of the others and be considered of no 
importance at all. 

Then what error have 1 committed in the matters 
under consideration, or in what have I been found 
remiss ? 1 have the right to admit to you that I 
was neither doing anything unjust and illegal myself 
nor trying to prevent the others from so doing, 
although by a single word I could have prevented 
and, by presenting “myself, have disclosed to you and 
the proconsuls what was going on, though you knew 
it already. And, in case you paid no heed and 
the matter did not impress the proconsuls either, 
it would not have been difficult to send word to the 
Emperor. It was this, therefore, that made me keep 
quiet, that I] might not be suspected of accusing 
eertain persons or of maligning the city and, in 
general, that I might not be too ‘rritating to anyone 
at Prusa. Now then, the matter of the Council was 
managed as follows, correctly for the most part, for 
you elected men who were neither mediocre nor 
undeserving ; however, since they all received the 
same rank—even though they obtained it justly and 
through their own merits—they nevertheless, like 
those who are being initiated into the mysteries, 
required mysiagogor.2? Yet I did not see fit even 
to vote no on a single candidate, yes, 1 alone, lest 
sueh action on my part might seem to lend some 
weight and testimony, and Test some of the others 


candidates for initiation regarding the proper procedure and 
acted as their sponsors. 
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2 ot8’ épeAdoy Emperius : o06€ pGAdov. 


3 éyew Emrperius : exer. 1 elaaxBetons Capps : aybelons. 
5 §éov Emperius : deity. 
§ paddor| povov Pflugk. 7 dare Reiske: te. 


8 garadafevras Emperius : karadunovras or Karadurdvtos. 





1 Candidates for the Council seem to have been subject to 
a ‘“ scrutiny,” in the course of which written testimony might 
be presented. Dio’s reluctance to take part testifies to his 
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might be reluctant to write and declare themselves 
in opposition tome.! Whatthen ? When the voting 
had been in progress for two or three days I left 
Prusa and did not intend by being present at the 
proceedings to have any one as my debtor or con- 
federate or owing me thanks beeause of the affair. 
For it was for you. not for myself. that I had asked 
for the councillors. 

And again, when now for the first tine the ques- 
tion of financial administration ? had been brought 
up, though I had been wronged by many men in 
many matters—as indeed it was to be expected that 
a man should be who had come home after so many 
years of exile—and althongh with regard to some I 
did not even need to go to law, but ratier to speak 
to them and remind them of what was being held 
in their possession, nevertheless I did not mention 
these matters to any one or make any statement, 
although so many slaves had run aw ay and obtained 
freedom, so many persons had defrauded me of 
money, so many were occupying lands of mine, since 
there was no one to prevent euelt doings. For if 
Odysseus, who had left at home a father, a faithful 
wife, and friends, had the misfortune to be so despised 
because of his absence from home that some took 
possession of his house and feasted and drank there 
every day, draining his wine casks and killing off his 
eattle, and finally did not even keep their hands off 
his wife, but tried to make her marry again against 
her will and to abandon her husband and her home, 
was it not to be expected that I should have suffered 





influence at Prusa. He may well have wished to avoid 
incurring enmity and thus endangering his success in greater 
matters, 2 Cf. § 6 and note. 
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2 MuziAnvatoe C. Fr. Hermann : pecAjocoe or pidjoroe. 
® aitay Emperius: atta, 





1 Cf. Or. 40, 2. 2 Cf. Or. 40. 8-12. 

3 ‘These operations form: the central theme of Or. 47 and 
are referred to incidentally in Or. 40 and 48. No doubt he 
had spoken on the same topic on many occasions. 

+ Mytilené controlled much of Aeolis in the time of Pitta- 
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many such wrongs at the hands of many men, since 
all had come to despair of me and no one any longer 
expected me to return in safety ?! 

However, though possibly I have not been like 
others in regard to such matters—I mean that. as 
compared not only with laymen but even with many 
who are known as philosophers, I may have acted 
with more self-restraint—still I have offended the 
city in the matter of the public improvements.® 
Concerning these, how they came about. you have 
often heard me speak*; yet perhaps 1 should take 
this occasion also to refresh your memory. For, 
gentlemen, that 1 wished in the first place to beautify 
the city and equip it with, not merely colonnades 
and fountains, but also. if that were possible, forti- 
fications and harbours and shipyards, I freely admit. 
And also that I have had another passionate desire 
—call it either so childish or so foolish as you will— 
I do not deny. I mean my desire to make our city 
the head of a federation of cities and to bring 
together in it as great a multitude of inhabitants as 
1 can, and not merely dwellers in this district either, 
but even, if possible. compelling other cities too to 
join together with us, just as Epaminondas once 
brought Boeotia into nnion with Thebes, and -as 
Theseus brought Attica into union with Athens, and 
as the people of Mytilené once, according to report, 
having become masters of Aeolis and of the regions 
about the Hellespont and the Troad, gathered all 
Lesbos into their own state as a unit.t 

However, being acquainted with the views of some 


cus, whose rule lasted from 589 to 579 B.c., but we have no 
other record of this undertaking. Synoecism did not entail 
change of residence but merely change of political allegiance. 
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Ch § i. 2 Cf, Or, 40. 8-11. 3 Cf. Or, 40. 6. 
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of the people here, as well as with my own limitations 
and responsibilities and the duration of my sojourn 
in Prusa—for the time at my disposal is altogether 
brief '—I neither undertook anything too anibicious 
nor entertained any such expectations, only I could 
not control my own thoughts, but, just as lovers when 
alone together expatiate on such things as they most 
desire, so I too would often mention those things 
which I did believe it would profit the city to have 
for its equipment and its establishment of a federa- 
tion and its revenues and countless other things. 
And if the opportunity should ever arise for the ful- 
filment of these projects and some god should bring 
them to pass, then you will see the extravagance of 
the hostility of certain persons and of their hatred of 
me—to say nothing of their hatred of you—since 
they will no longer be ambiguous and mild in their 
speech and their abuse, but open and outspoken, and 
if they prove unable to block proceedings, they will 
hang ‘themselves sooner than sce the city become 
sich a city as, God willing. it is not impossible for 
it to come to be? At that time, at any rate, 
when the proconsul aceepted the proposal *—possibly 
through your efforts, but perhaps through mine as 
w Sand convened an assembly, though I had had 
ho previous warning, and began to read a statement 
about these matters, ] could not keep quiet, but took 
the floor and gave the measure my suppert and 
explained the project for those who lacked informa- 
tion on the subject. And as to what happened after 

that, it is not that you the Assembly desired the 
improvements but a certain one of the officials 
opposed them, nor yet that, while no one opposed 
them, none was found enthusiastically in favour of 
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auumparrwy, GAAad mavTes ws én? ayabois ovat 
kal ovpdépovaw ot Adyw povov'’ auumpaTTovTes 
kal ovvecadépovtes' Kal TO Tpaypa ws KaAdv Kal 
peyadompetes Kal TH wore aupdépov ovTws 
éyeveTo.” 


1 After povoy Reiske adds ddda Kai épyw edpéBqoar. 
2 Arnim regards the sentence as incomplete. 
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them and ready to co-operate; on the contrary, one 
and all, believing that the undertaking was fine and 
for the city’s good, were ready not only to vote for 
it but also to contribute to it ; and thus the proposal 
was carried, as being fine and magnificent and 


beneficial to the city. 
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THE FORTY-SIXTH DISCOURSE : 
DERIVERED INNO ASIN ASV 
CEEY, PRIOR (“PO HIS: PHIEO- 
SOPHICAL CAREER 


Tue title of this Discourse, though doubtless truthful, 
affords no information as to either the contents or the occa- 
sion. Such a title must have been given by a person who 
was interested in the chronology of the speeches. It is the 
only title of the sort preserved in our Mss., though Synesius 
found several of that type in his copy of Dio. 

telying on internal evidence, Arnim dates the speech 
shortly prior to Dio’s exile. Although the clues when taken 
separately may not be conclusive on that point, their com- 
bined witness supports that dating. The speaker is conscious 
of his powers as an orator (§ 7) and has appeared as an 
advocate in court ($ 8); he has been in possession of his 
inheritance for some time, though he has not yet collected all 
the debts due the estate: he has excited the envy of the 
masses by his reputed wealth (g§ 5-6); he appears to have 
only one infant child (§ 13): he has recently built a pre- 
tentious villa and some workshops (§ 9). Furthermore, he 
rests his claim: to respect upon the reputation of his forebears 
rather than upon any merits of his own (§§ 2-4), and his 
failure to appeal for sympathy on the score of having been 
an exile is in marked contrast with his behaviour in the 
speeches which are demonstrably subsequent to that exile. 

The ocveasion for the address is briefly as follows. As a 
result of the rising price of grain at Prusa a bread riot has 
taken place. The excited mob rushed to attack the pro- 
perties of Dio and an unnamed neighbour, either because 
they were suspected of having manipulated the grain market 
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or because it was felt that they should be doing something 
toward the relief of the masses or beeanse of pure hatred of 
the poor for the rich. Having reached a narrow lane near 
Dio’s estate, the mob suddenly was seized with panic and 
withdrew. The following morning the local authorities calla 
town meeting to discuss ways and means of casing the situa- 
tion. In this meeting of eitizens Dio rises to protest against 
his maltreatment by the mob. ‘The gathering is hostile, and 
he appeals for a fair hearing both in the beginning of his 
remarks and later when he speaks of the price of grain ; but 
he shows himself a man of fearless courage both in defending 
himself and in upbraiding his fellow townsmen. ‘The address 
is interesting, not only-as presumably the spontancous elo- 
quence of a distinguished speaker, but also as portraying 
in vivid colours the social and econoniie unrest that nist have 
characterized more than one conimunity in Bithynia. 
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46. HPO TOY ®IAOXNO®EIN EN THI 
NATPIAI 


"Eye odx ovTws exmemrAny pa ep ols movetre, 
a dvdpes, Touovrous otow, aan’ ere obdepiav 
airiav Op THs bperépas opyiis mpos cue, ToT 
€or TO eis aTropiay dyov. opyny pev yap dixaiav 
éort mapaitioacba dvOpwrwy, pisos b€ ddicov 
tis dv Bepanedoa; abla S€ buds axotoal pov 
Aéyovtos odK euot evexa paAdrov 7 bud adrdiv. 
ei pev yap oddév adiK@, odE Bets BovdAcabe SHtov 
dvaitiws pucety twa tay dtyerépwr moATav: et 
dé dbuk@, Kat €not 6 Adyos Eoras, oly U7wép euod- 
Kal odTws ye peilw tuiv iddEw Tywpiav 7 adrot 
Cyreire. To yap eEcdcyyfivar tmovnpov éyta TH 
mavtt dSewdtepov Tod Aevobivar 7 KataddAcyhvar. 
Kat mpa@tov pev pdbere oz a’ Soxet byuiv doBepa, 
ot Aifor Kai TO Top, oddert doPepad eatw, odd’ 
eaté ye TovTots layupoi, dAAd mavtwr dobevéorarot, 
exTos ef pi Tes HplOper Tiv TOV AnoTaY Kal TOV 
pawvopevy ddvayw. modAcus b€ Kai Sipov ioyds 
ev €Tépos eoTi, Kal mpatov ye ev Ta dpoveir® 
Kat Ta dikaa Totely. 

1 @ added by Casaubon, 2 pplOner| dpuet Emperius. 
3 dpoveiv| cwdpovety Minperius ex marg. Morel. 


1 Cf. § 10. 2 Cf. §§ 4 and 12-13. 
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PRIOR TO HIS PHILOSOPHICAL 
CAREER 


Tam not so astounded at your conduct. gentlemen, 
shocking as it is, but since I cannot see any justi- 
fication for your anger against me. lamina quandary. 
For while justifiable anger can be assuaged by en- 
treaty, hatred that is unjust who could heal ? How- 
ever, I ask you to give me a hearing.’ since | speak 
as much on your account as on my own. For if | 
am guilty of no wrong. neither do you, I presume, 
eich to hate without a cause one of your own citizens ; 
while if T am guilty. my words will be harmful 
instead of helpful to me: and thus I] shall undergo 
at your hands a punishment greater than you your- 
selves are seeking. For it is in every way more 
dreadful to be proved a scoundrel than ‘ta be stoned 
to death or consumed by fire? And you must 
recognize first of all that the things which seem 
terrible to you—stones and fire—are not terrible to 
anybody, and that you are not really strong because 
of these things, but weakest of alleanless one were 
to take into aecoant the strength of brigands and 
madmen. But as for a city and a gov erprent by 
the people, strength lies in other things, and first 
and foremost in wisdom and fair dealing. 
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epi pee’ yap 708 7aTpos ovoer epee def A€yew 
et ayabos Vv. Geb yap eddnpretre avToVv Kal KOW 
Kat Kal? exaoTor, OmTov av prnobire, ws od patdov 
moATnY. det pévrToe eidévar bas STe ovdev Opedos 
exeiven €aTt TOUTWY TaV emaivwy GAN bray Las 
Tous €€ abrob amodéyyale, TOTE KaKEtVOU jrépvyabe. 
Kal Tept Tod mammou d€ Tob mpeTepou ovK dy 
etrot ovdets oUTE as KarHayuve my mow ouTe 
as obdev dvdAwoev ex TGV éavTob. rH yap od- 
ciav nw elye TaTpwayv Kal TaTAwWaV atracay eis 
firoTyslav avaddaas, woTe pydev eye Aourov, 
eTepar €KTYGATO ATO TadEelas Kal Tapa THY 
avroKpuropur. Kat Tolvuv ets abrov ovdepiay 
paivetar ydpw airnodperos ev ToudTy piri kal 
arovdy}, dvddttwv d€ Kal Ta[LLEvopevos THY Tob 
adroKpdropos Tpobvpiay ets bpas. el b€ Tw Soxet 
prvapia 70 ToATGw dperépwv dvapLuprmoKew bpds 
edyoias Kal apeThs, ovtos obK 010° omens ca mabey 
avros tad tov BovdeTar. ék Toudrwy 67) OvTes 
juets, ed Kat obddpa Tovnpol TeV, ara rou bv 
éxetvous evTpoTis Twos a&vot Mev, obyt AcvabFvae 
od? bpd obdE carabrexOjvac. 

Lxoretre d€ Kai TOdUOY, } _dvdpes, pa) ayvar- 
povws. quiv yap 6 maTyp odolay Karédire! TH 
\ ¥ ie ta Ay ‘ . ~ 
pev O0En peyadnyv, Suvdper 5€ puxpav Kal TOAAD 
eAdtTw érépwr' od petov yap 7 TeTTApaKoYTA pupt- 
dbes Hoav ype@v Kal mpdypata toatra e€woev, 


l warédure Reiske : dméAure. 





1 We know next to nothing of Dio’s father ; even his name, 
Pasicrates, is recorded only by Photins. 
2 His maternal grandfather. Cf. Or. 41. 6 and 44. 5. 
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Now with reference to my father, there is no need 
for me to tell whether he was a good citizen, for you 
are always singing his praises, oth collectively and 
individually, whenever you refer to him, as being no 
ordinary citizen.’ You should know, however, ‘that 
these words of praise of yours are of no use to him : 
on the other hand, when you give your approval to 
me, his son, then you have heen mindful of him 
too. Again, no one could say of my grandfather ? 
either that he disgraced the ‘city or that he spent 
nothing on it out of his own means. For he spent 
on public benefactions all that he had from his father 
and his grandfather, so that he had nothing left at 
all, and then he acquired a second fortune by his 
learning * and from imperial favour. Moreover, it is 
plain that he asked for no favour for himself, though 
held in such great friendship and esteem, but rather 
that he guarded and husbanded for you the goodwill 
of the Emperor.’ But if anyone thinks it foolishness 
to remind you of goodwill and nobility on the part of 
your own citizens, t do not know how such a man can 
wish to be treated well himself. Being descended, 
then, from such forebears. even if I were an utter 
knave myself, yet surely on their account I should 
merit some consideration instead of bei ing stoned or 
burned to death by you. 

But consider my own claims too, gentlemen, not 
unsympathetically. For my father left us an estate 
which, while reputed to be large, was small in value, 
yes, tens less than that of others ; for no less than 
four hundred thousand drachmas were in bills receiv- 
able, besides foreign business ventures of such nature 


3 We do not know what branch of learning. 
+ Possibly the Emperor Claudius. 
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ote woAv Tv xpeav eivar tadta yadeTwTepa. 
2 ‘ A 3 ca ¢€ ? ~ > ‘A € ~ ~ 
ovde yap aoddArea, ws etmetv, oddevds Hpty TOV 
OVTWV Umipxev, adda TH adtod' duvapet moredwr 
éKeivos dmavra EKEKTITO, ws obdevds apdroByry- 
govtos. ev d€ Tois ToLlovTots aToAcdlets ovSérw 
pev Kal viv TO éemBddAdov aiT@ pépos TaV xXpewv 
dradéAvpiat, AeAecTOUpynKa dé vyulv Tas peyioras 
Nerroupytas Kal obdels euob mArelovs Tav ev TH 

F i A ? ~ A vw = 
mode.  TAovaw7épovs dé €uot TodAAods dvTas 
énioraobe Kat adroit. zt obv dow éf? dtw uot 
dpyilecBe Kat atiysov e& amdvrwy ese Kal Tov 

~ f ‘ ff ‘ ~ 349 ¢ ~ 
detva mpoBeBAnobe Kat AiBous Kat mip ep Hpds 
péperes out pandets imép éKeivou pe bh AEyeww: 
tows pev yap em ovdeva oddé THY adducodvTes 
ovTws eer TapoEdveoQat: An epovye amdxpyn Ta” 
Kaz €uaurTov. 

a \ = a A ” € af ? é 

Kat oxometre kai ta dAAa amotds ele ToAiTns 
> , ‘\ oe f ff ta 
eyu), Tpos OvTWwa BovAcobe mapaBadrovres TOGOU- 
Tov ods ov KATAKGETE. €oTt pev yap Xwpia poe 
Kal advra TabTa év 7H bpetépa yi} Tov dé epol 
yertubvTwy obdév TumoTEe Oddels OTE TAOVOLOS 

bY} ~ 

ovre 7évns—ToAdrol Sé Kal THY TovovTwY [LoL yeLT- 
vi@ow—TidcaTo éue ws dadapovpevds twos 7 
> £ ot 4 we > - > 4 X 
éxPadddjevos, ote Sikaiws otre addikws. elpt dé 
autos ovre’ umdpdewos elmeiv ove’ lows amdv- 
zwv botatos é&v TH Héyerv. orw obv GvTiwa ev 
~ fa ? ta ~ > ~ 
ta Abyw eAdTnCA, Tpaypa emayayov TwWe TOV 

1 adtod Emperius: adrod. 

2 Gnéxpn 7a Casaubon : adzé xpi M, xp UB. 

3 rapaBaddortes tocodtwy Arnim, mapaBaddovres TovTwy 
Reiske : zapaPaAdowr’ evooodvtwy M, mapaBdro8 évds rodtwv 
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that they were far more troublesome than the bills. 
For we had no security, I might say, for any part of 
our assets, but my father had acquired all his wealth 
through trusting to his own influence, believing that 
no one would contest his claims. Yet, left as I was 
in such a situation, while I have not even now suc- 
ceeded in securing a settlement of that part of the 
loans which fell to me,’ I have perfor med for you the 
greatest liturgies. iu fact no one in the city has more 
ar them to his credit than I have. Yet you your- 
selves know that many are wealthier than I am. 
What is it, then, that makes you angry with me, and 
why of all the citizens have vou singled out for dis- 
honour me and what’s-his-name, and why do you 
threaten us with stoning and burning ? And let no 
one say that I am speaking in behalf of that man. 
For though perhaps you should not be so exasperated 
at any one, even among the wrongdoers, still my own 
troubles are enough for me. 

And pray consider what sort of citizen Lam in other 
respects also, comparing me with whom vou please— 
of all whom you do not consign to the flames. Vor 
example, though I have real estate, all in your terri- 
tory too, yet none of my neighbours. whether rich or 
poor—and many of the latter class are my neighbours 
too—has ever lodged complaint against me, either 
justly or unjustly, alleging that he was being deprived 
of something or being meted: Nor am I either over- 
clever as a speaker or, if I may say so, poorest of all 
in that art. Well then, is there any one whom I have 
injured by my words, by causing trouble for any one 

1 Dio had at least two brothers. Cf. Or. -bb. 4. 

2 One may infer from Dio’s language and froin his failure 


to name his neighbour that they were not on good terms, 
possibly political rivals, 
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> ~ 
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~ ~ ‘4 os 3 3 > * > a A ‘ , 
TuyLts THs afias. aA eya alcxvvopat vy tov Ala 
tay added by Reiske. 2 roaodrots| rovovros Reiske, 
obKouy Emperius : odxodv. 
év ayp@ avrod Emperius : 7 dypov adrot. 


mapa roe 6 aizos méovds €or Casaubon : Tape totTo 
airos mA€ores éatt M, 671 mapa rovTw aizos mAciwy éort UB. 
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who loves peace and quiet or by contriving some 
outrage against him? Or have I placed anyone 
in jeopardy touching his estate, pretending that it 
belongs to Caesar, or have [as advocate played false 
to any one ? 

Again, no man is inore blameless than I am in 
connexion with the present shortage. [lave I pro- 
duced the most grain of all and then put it under loek 
and key, raising the price? Why, you yourselves 
know the productive capacity of my farms atatl: 
rarely, if ever, have sold grain, even when the harvest 
is unusually productive, and that in all these years I 
have not had even enough for my own needs, but 
that the ineome from my land is derived exelusively 
from wine and cattle. Nay hut, some one may claim, 
though I Jend money, I am unwilling to supply it for 
the purchase of grain. There is no need for me to say 
anything on chat seore either, for you know both 
those who lend money in our city ‘and those who 
borrow.? 

What is it, then, which I might do to relieve you 
from your dictrhss but which I refike to do, or what is 
it that makes you feel toward me as you do? It is 
because, by Heaven, | have built the colonnades near 
the hot springs, and workshops too ; for this is the 
injury some claim the city is suffering at my hands ! 
Yet whom have either you or any other person ever 
taken to task for building a house on his own oe z 
Or is it that which fakes grain dearer? Why, 
bought the land at fifty thousand ea a a 
aicoderhe: higher than its worth!? 3 Nay, I am 





1 Dio seems to disclaim the charge of money-lending. In 
those times the money-lender was not in good repute. 

2 He offers this to show that he is not of a grasping dis- 
position. 
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1 0x8npés Casaubon : poxOnpd. 


2 dv added by Hertlein. 3 xelpoot Morel: yefpov, 
3 xat added by Reiske. 
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ashamed, by all that’s holy, if any of the citizens—for 
of course it is not the city itself—is so depraved as to 
feel hurt and jealous if he sees that somebody has 
built a colonnade or a workshop ! 

Besides, though the matter over which you have 
become incensed truly does require some attention, 
still it is not beyond repair or such as to make you act 
as you are acting. For while the cost of grain has 
risen higher than what is customary here, it is not so 
high as to make you desperate. Why. there are cities 
in which it always is at that price, when conditions are 
best! There you go, making a tumult once more! 
as if I were saying it ought to be that price at Prusa 
too, and never lower. But the point | am making is 
that. while it is necessary to take steps to make it 
cheaper, still it is not necessary to feel so bitter over 
what has happened or to lose your senses; for the 
way you have acted just now is not the conduct 
befitting such a matter, nay, if I had murdered 
your children and your wives you could not have 
behaved with gre eater sav agery. For to be enraged 
at one’s own “fellow citizens—I care not whether 
justly or unjustly, but at all events at fellow citizens, 
citizens in good standing, yes, as good as anybody 
—and not to Jet them explain or to make an ex- 
planation to them, but without more ado to try to 
stone them and burn their houses, with a view to 
consuming in one conflagration, if possible, them and 
their children and their wives—what kind of human 
beings act that way? In my opinion, I swear by all 
that’s holy, no matter if you will be angry to hear it, 
such conduct is not that of men in needy cireum- 


1 Dio seems to have been greeted with an uproar when he 
first rose to speak. Cf. § 1 
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stances or lacking the necessaries of life. For need 
develops self-control. 

And if you do not suppose these remarks of mine 
are being “offered for your good, you are very much 
fnistaleen. For if you are going to be like this and, 
in case you become angry aeithe any one—and many 
things are likely to happen in a city, both right and 
wrong—you are going to see fit to exact so extreme a 
punishment as forthwith to try to consume with fire 
the victim of your rage along with his children and to 
force some of the women, free citizens as they are, to 
appear before you with garments rent, supplicating 
you as if in time of war, what mortal is so foolish, so 
unfortunate, that he will choose to live in such a city 
a single day? The fact is, it is far better to be an 
exile and a sojourner on foreign soil than to be sub- 
jected to such outrage. Why, even now the alleged 
reason which, they say, made you turn back from my - 
house—having become suspicious, forsooth, at the 
depth of the lane 1_see how flimsy it is! For if that 
is what saved me, it is high time from now on, as if 
the city were an armed camp, to occupy the difficult 
terrain and the lofty or precipitous positions | And 
yet, God knows, not even in armed camps does one 
soldier seek a safer spot than his neighbour in which 
to pitch his tent ; no, their precautions are aimed at 
the men with whom they are at war. 

So, although my thanks are due to the lucky chance 
which made you turn back, whether this was your 
motive or anything else at all; still you had no real 
reason to be suspicious. For I should not have 
warded you off, no, so far as that is concerned, you 





1 The lane seems to have become so eroded because of 
traffie and rain that they could not see over its sides. 
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1 apatroire Emperius : mparterte. 
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1 Cf. § 8, where Dio seems to refer to the activity of in- 
formers. 
2 It is not clear whether this proposal for the election of 
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are absolutely safe in burning down my house any 
time you please, and I was content to take my wife 
and baby and leave. 

And let no one imagine that it is in anger over 
my own position that I have said these things rather 
than in fear for yours, lest possibly you may some 
day be accused of being violent and lawless. For 
nothing which takes place in the cities escapes the 
attention of the proconsuls—I mean the more import- 
ant ones in these parts: on the coutrary. just as 
relatives denounce to the teachers the children who 
are too disorderly at home. so also the misdeeds of the 
communities are reported to the proconsuls.t Now 
while such conduct as yours would not be honourable 
or advantageous for yourselves, to demand that there 
should be supervision of your market and that 
those men should be elected who are financi: lly able 
and have not performed liturgies. but if that cannot 
be, that then the choice of supervisors should rest 
with you, this. I say, is the course of sensible human 
beings and in this no one will oppose you.? 


supervisors of the market is Dio’s own contribution to the 
discussion or whether he is merely seeonding the proposal 
of another. 
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Tue theme of this Discourse is Dio’s pet project of embel- 
lishing his native city. He seems to have conceived the idea 
soon after his return from exile (a.p. 96). We learn both 
from the present address and from Or. 40. 11 that the people 
of Smyrna, Ephesus, ‘Tarsus, and Antioch, not to mention 
lesser communities in that quarter of the Roman world, were 
taking energetic measures to beautify their respective cities, 
and Dio was concerned that Prusa should not lag behind. 
The full magnitude of bis ambitious scheme is suggested by 
Or. 45, 12-14, where he says he had dreamed of constructing 
not merely colonnades and fountains but also fortifications, 
harbours, and shipyards and of increasing the population of 
Prusa by attracting inimigration from all directions and even 
by ingorporating with Prusa whole communities, ‘as Epa- 
minondas once brought Boeotia into union with Thebes and 
as Theseus had brought Attica into union with Athens.” 

The opening paragraphs of Or. 40 form a valuable supple- 
ment to our present Discourse, which it seems to have pre- 
ceded by not more than a few months. By combining both 
sources of information we gather that thus far Dio’s opera- 
tions have been confined to the construction of one or more 
eolonnades ; that the project had been sponsored by one or 
more proconsuls, as well as by Trajan himself; and that it 
had been welcomed by the people of Prusa, who on more 
than one occasion had heard the plan explained and had 
repeatedly expressed enthusiastic approval and guaranteed 
financial support by private subscription. However, the 
work involved the demolition of older structures and the 
removal of certain landmarks, both sacred and profane, and 
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Dio soon found himself the target for hostile criticism. He 
seems to have been attacked on the charge of impiety and 
lack of local patriotism and as being chiefly concerned to 
serve his personal pride and ambition, Tt was no doubt by 
nieans of such charges that the small but energetic group of 
opponents tried to discourage payment of subscriptions to 
the building fund and thus to bloek proceedings. In the 
concluding paragraphs of the present address Dio deals 
ironically with the criticisms of one enemy in particular, 
whose gossipy remarks are treated as if they were intended 
for Dio’s own good but who secms to have likened him to 
a tyrant. 

Dio tells us, no doubt truthfully, that his active opponents 
are relatively few ; yet his long exile had made him seem to 
be an outsider, his social and financial status undoubtedly 
raised him above the general level at Prusa, and his intimacy 
with Trajan and other influential Romans, while on occasion 
it was capitalized to the advantage of his people, laid him 
open to popular suspicion and jealousy. Again, it is human 
nature for men to be carried away by enthusiasm when plans 
are first proposed but to find their ardour cooling when work 
is in progress and subscriptions are falling due. Whatever 
may have been the cause, it is apparent that affairs have 
reached such a stage that Dio feels he must abandon his 
earlier intention of making no more public appeals in sup- 
port of the work. The speech which he proceeds to deliver 
is notably sarcastic and bitter, but the justice of his case is 
made so manifest and his threat to wash his hands of Prusa 
is so disturbing that his hearers seem to have burst forth into 
shouts calling for the work to be carried forward. That it 
was carried forward to completion and acclaimed as a success 
may reasonably be inferred from the close of Or. 45, which 
Arnim dates in A.p, LOL or 102, at most but a few months 
later than the present Discourse. 

We find welcome testimony regarding conditions in Bi- 
thynia in the tenth book of Pliny’s Letters. Immediately 
following Pliny’s entry into that province, a.p. 110 or I1t, he 
reports (17 a and u) that finances are in bad shape, that on 
various pretexts private individuals are in possession of public 
funds, that public grants have been made for illegal purposes, 
but that substantial sums may be recoverable from certain 
contractors at Prusa. Letter 23 and Trajan’s reply con- 
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cern a project to “ repair an ancient and ruinous bath“ at 
Prusa. A seqne] is found in 70, in which Pliny proposes to 
abandon the original structure, once a private residence of 
some pretensions but now ‘a hideous ruin,” and to build 
afresh in a district now “ exceedingly deformed.” More 
interesting still for our present purpose is 51, in which it is 
reported that Cocceianus Dio had been eager to have the 
Council of Prusa accept for the city ‘a public edifice which 
had been erected under his charge.” A certain Flavius 
Archippus, acting through his attorney Eumolpus, had 
demanded that Dio first render an account of expenditures, 
charging that the work had not been carried out according 
to specifications and adding that Dio had been guilty of a 
grave offence in setting up a statue of ‘Trajan in the same 
-edifice in which were buried Dio’s wife and son. Dio had 
been prompt in presenting to the proconsul the required state- 
ment and was urging a speedy hearing, but his opponents 
continued to create delays. We do not know the outcome 
of the squabble, but Trajan’s reply (82), while recommending 
an inspection of Dio’s accounts, as a matter of public interest, 
exhibits slight concern over the charges laid against him. 

Thus we are led to infer that the popular support achieved 
by Or. 47 sustained Dio in the vears that followed the con- 
pletion of the colonnade and encouraged him to undertake 
with renewed zeal some of the projects associated with the 
ambitious program spoken of in Or. 45. 12-14. It is equally 
clear that he still had to contend with the opposition of some 
of his fellow citizens. 


“ 
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1 oS’ av Crosby : o8é. 
2 robro tows Emperius: rovrots ws. 





2 Dio speaks bitterly of the pettiness of the opposition to 
his favourite project of embellishing Prusa. Cf. § 8. 
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In the.first place, my friends, do not by any means 
suppose when I rise to speak that you are about to 
hear a discourse that is extraordinary or remarkable ; 
I mean, for example, one composed to produce a 
kind of pleasure or to exhibit beauty or wisdom. 
For possibly I should not in any event have been equal 
to that sort of thing, but it may be that by good luck 
I have deceived the public and all the cities ; yet be 
that as it may, it stands to reason that now at all 
events I have experienced a great lack, indeed a 
complete forgetfulness, of that sort of eloquence. 
For a man’s words must needs be coloured by the 
nature of what he is doing and in which he is en- 
grossed ; and in my case I have long been engaged 
in petty and inglorious affairs. 

Now perhaps this experience of mine is a matter of 
necessity, for previously I used to be surprised at 
those philosophers who abandoned their own coun- 
tries under no compulsion and chose to dwell among 
other peoples, and what is more, despite their own 
claim that a man should honour his fatherland and 
regard it as of supreme importanee, and that aetivity 
in publie affairs and playing one’s part as a citizen is 
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1 Dio believed, as a good Stoic, that the philosopher should 
take part in public affairs (cf. Or. 49. 3), but sad experience 
made him begin to distrust the doctrine. 

2 Cf. Hliad 5, 638-651. According to tradition he made 
Priam king. 
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the natural duty of a human being.! | am referring 
to Zeno, Chrysippus, and Cleanthes, not one of w hom 
stayed at home, despite these brave words. Did they 
not, then, mean what they said? They above all 
others did, to my way of thinking. Ww hy, they re- 
garded concern for a man's own city as a noble and 
truly blessed and appropriate function for men of 
wisdom : on the other hand, they used to view with 
distrust the diffieulties and vexations it involved—not 
only ignoranee on the part of some. but maliee on the 
part of others, and sheer heedlessness on the part of 
still others—unless a man of wisdom could at ne 
same time possess the strength and power of ¢ 
Heracles : however, they considered this TapaGiRle. 
And yet we hear of Heracles himself that, though 
he made himself master of Egypt and Libya, and also 
of the people who dwelt about the Kuxine Sea, both 
Thracians and Seythians. and though he captured 
Ilium, having crossed over with a small army. and 
though, after gaining control over all these peoples, 
he actually set hincelt up as king? ; still when he 
arrived in Argos * he busied himself with removing 
the dung from the stables of Augeas or hunting ser- 
pents ‘ or chasing birds. to keep them from troubling 
the farmers in Stymph: dus. or with performing other 
such menial and humble tasks at the bidding of 
another ; and finally, they say, he was sent to Flanees 
with sueh exeeeding fairness did his fellow towns- 
man ® treat him! But we hear that, though the 


3 Having been maddened by Hera, Heracles slew his own 
children. By way of expiation he was made subject to his 
cousin, Eurystheus, king of Argos, who imposed upon him 
the Twelve Labours, some of which are here referred to. 

4 The Lernaean Hydra. 

5 To fetch Cerberus. 5 Eurystheus, 
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1 Heracles was born at Thebes, and many of his earlier 
exploits are associated with that city. 

2 Cf. Or, 11. 15-16, 

3 A well-known epigram runs as follows : 

‘Ena wdAcs dtepiCovorw wept pilav ‘Oprpou, 

Spupva, ‘Podos, KodAoday, Ladapis, “los, “Apyos, ’APjvat. 
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Argives and Thebans ! praised and admired Heracles, 
still they shut their eyes to his mistreatment. 

It was the thought of this, it seems to me, which 
made Homer, mehes was not only a fine poet but also 
in his way a philosopher, spend all his time abroad— 
so much so that no one eould determine his eountry— 
and prefer to get twenty-five drachmas by begging? 
and that too in the réle of a madman, rather than live 
at home. And so it was that in later days all men 
claimed him as their countryman.? Again, while 
Homer's name is well known among all Greeks and 
barbarians, most men, it is safe to say, have not even 
heard of Tos 5—if he really was born there—and there 
is not much talk of Chios or of C olophon either ; and 
yet Colophon ean show a poet not inferior to Foner; 
namely Apollo.’ Again, Pythagoras of his own voli- 
tion fled from Sane. when it was under the tyrant,? 
and yet among al} other peoples, and especially, I 
believe, about the shores of Italy, he was honoured 
as a god.® 

ce What of it,” some one in this audience has been 

saying long since, “are you Soman yourself 
with amer and Pythagoras and Zeno?” Nay, by 
Heaven, not I, except that it was the opinion of all 
the philosophers that life in their own native land was 
hard. For what think you? That they did not love 





But we hear of many other claimants ; Suidas includes in his 
long list even Rome itself! 

4 Cf. Or. 36. 9-10 and 53. 6-7. 

5 An island north of Thera which played an inconspicuous 
part in Greek history. 

§ Apollo’s oracle at Clarus in Asia Minor was “ in the land 
of Colophon ” (Pausanias 7. 5. 4). 

7 Polyerates. 

8 Pythagoras established at Croton a mystic community 
in which he was revered, if not ‘‘ honoured as a god.” 
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1 Cf. Odyssey 1. 57-59 : 
atrap ’Odvacets 
iduevos Kat Kamvdy drobpdaKorta vojoat 
hs yains, Oavéew ijwetperar. 
2 Socrates, Cf. Plato, Crito 52 a-n. 
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their home-lands, but that Homer, while he lamented 
over Odysseus and declared that Odysseus was willing 
to die forthwith if only he could see the smoke rising 
from Ithaca,! did not himself cherish his own city, 
but, on the contrary, that he was not confessing under 
the name of Odysseus his own love and longing for his 
native heath? On the other hand, while T cannot 
say whether the man who always remained in his 
fatherland, doing whatever seemed best to his fellow 
citizens and the laws.? benetited the Athenians to 
any great extent, ] do know the loss which they sus- 
tained in his death. For even now they still are 
reproached concerning Socrates for not having be- 
haved toward him either justly or piously. and it is 
said that this conduct of theirs occasioned all the evils 
which befell them later. 

Now this is merely idle talk which vou have heard 
from a “‘ vagabond ”’ anda “ chatterbox.”’? But as 
I was sayi ing,! | beg you not to expect from me at 
present any high- -minded, sage address, but rather 
one which is amateurish and commonplace, just as are 
the matters of which it treats. But let me assure 
you, just as from the moment of my arrival this time ® 
Thad purposed to maintain a diserect silence, I should 
not have said a single word had not something urgent 

taken place. For 1 have taken in hand a ‘problem 
which has caused me many real problems * and amaz- 
ing unpleasantness. Consequently . although for- 
merly I did not understand what im the world was 
meant by the-saying that the Thessalian witches 

3 Presumably Dio is quoting epithets that have been 

applied to him by his critics. Ghose dT 
® On his return from his mission to Rome, a.p. 100, 


7 Dio here puns on the conventional meanings of mpa@ypa 
and mpaypara. 
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Ti moté €aTe TO ef adras tiv cedAjvyy KaTdyew, 

9 viv be emetKds' éyvwKa. Kat tov "AptororéAnv 
eviore eakdpilov, dotis Nrayeipizns dv—ra dé 
> , e ~ > A at > LA f be 
Mrdyepa Kwon ris "Odvrfias Av—dadovons sé 
’OdvrOGou auyyevopevos ’AdeEdvdpw Kai Dirirmw 
dtepatarto oikicOyvar maAw TO Xwplov, Kal pdvov 
abrov éfackov etdtuyjca: tiv ebtuyiav radTyy, 
WOTE THS TaTpioos oiktaTHy yevecbar. peratd Se 
TPMTV EVETVXOV ETLOTOAH Tut ev 7 eoTL peTavodv 
Kal ddupdpevos Kal A€ywr ote TovTwY TWés Kal 
tov Baca Kai rods ddixvoupévous oarpdmas 

a oe ‘ > A = A 
duaxpbeipovaw, wore pndev ayaloy yevéobar pydé 
bAws Katotkiobivar tiv méAW. 

10. “Ozrov 6é* Kat todro eAvme® Teds, ef duyades 
yw ‘ > F a ee A a 
OvTes Kal amdAwes maTpida e€ovat Kal mroATEv- 

N , > 2 , a +4 
govTat KaTa vopous ev eAcvbepia, pGAAov 8 
Tpodvro dvotxetoOae® Kata Ke pas TOL BapBapors 
opoiws i oxX7pa TOAews Kal dvopa éxew, Tov 
mpoojKe Oavpdlew Kat ef dAdo rt AuTEt Twas; 6" 

> RP 8 ? > , , ¢ a 

8 ovv “ApiatoreAns émoaréAAwy yéypadev ws Tots 

mpdypacw amepnKkws—dyct yap aipew tovs dax- 

TUAovs—Kape vopilere Kal Tovs tdiovs SaKxTvAous 


1 émeads Capps: émpedds. 


2 After 8é Pflugk deletes 76 xavotxtaOfvat tots exmecosiat. 


3 eddmee Reiske : Avzet. 4 § added by Emperius. 
5 dcocxetabar| demxiobar Reiske. 
5 xpoojke| mpoojxe Selden. 7 6 Emperins: 6. 
poonKe] mpoor} Pp 





1 Thessaly was noted for the practice of magic. Aristo- 
phanes, (loxvds 749-752, makes comic reference to Thessalian 
women drawing down the moon. Dio appears to interpret 
the tradition with reference to attempting the impossible. 
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draw down to themselves the moon,! now I have come 
to understand it fairly well. And ET used to envy Aris- 
totle at times because, being a native of Stageira— 
Stageira was a village in the: territory of Olynthus— 
and. having become “the teacher of Alexander and an 
acquaintance of Philip’s after the capture of Olynthus, 
he brought it about that Stageira was resettled. and 
they used to say that he alone had had the good 
fortune to become founder of his fatherland. But 
meanwhile, quite recently, | came upon a letter in 
which he exhibits a change of heart and laments, 
saying that some of these settlers are trying to cor- 
rupt, not only the king, but also the satraps who 
eame there, so as to Anant any good outcome and 
to prevent entirely the resettlement of the city. 

But when some persons, exiles and homeless as 
they were, were actually annoyed by the prospect of 
having a fatherland and enjoying constitutional 
government in independence, but preferred to be 
scattered in villages like barbarians rather than to 
have the form and name of a city, would it be proper, 
I ask you, to feel surprise no matter what else annoys 
certain persons? Accordingly, just as Aristotle has 
written in his letter as one who has become siek and 
tired of his troubles—for he says he is holding up 
his fingers *—you may consider that I too am holding 
up my own fingers, as well as any other fingers there 


2 Both Stageira and Olynthus were destroyed by Philip 
in 348 Bc. ‘Thongh Olynthns was never rebuilt, .\ristotle 
prevailed upon Alexander to restore Stageira. Cf. Plutarch, 
Alewander 7 and Vita ctristotelixs Mare. 276 B. 

3 Greek athletes “ held up their fingers ”’ to signify accept- 
ance of defeat; cf. Theocritus 22. 128-130. Dio’s extrava- 
gant phrasing of the formula as applied to himself betrays 
his extreme exasperation. 


to 
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alpew" Kal et Twés elow érepor. Kal yap 5x mActov 
iayvaey 7 THY avOpwrwrv exeivwy KaKodapovia 
ths Tod “AptotoréAovs amovdfis, woTe odK elacav 
mpoBvar TO Kwpiov eis abiwya méAews, Kal viv 
ert dolkytov €otw. GAN’ dmws pr) Kal TOTS [Lov 
dia Bary tls, os eyo Urdyeupa Kal Kap NY KaAaAa 
Thy TOAW TavTHY Sdvapat yap oudoas etmeiv pa 
depiay adrny moAw eal Kpeltrw mepnvevar, Kav et 
pLOvov <ixe 70 xadxeiov TO TOO Setvos, ¢ 6 éya Kat- 
éA\vaa 6 Tas TOAEts Topfa@v Kal Tas aKpoTodes. 

“Iva 8 otv po) emAdbwpar oS ydpw avéoryy, 
apdpTnpa laws nuaptov dvOpwmwov. viv ody Tiva 
pie BovdrAcobe droayetv Enuiay av7i tovrov rob 
apapTipatos H Ti moveiv; d&ic avpBovAous buds 
yevéoba mérepov KabeActv pe 70 Epyov Tats euav- 
Tob Samdvats 70 yeyovds Kal Tovjoae TavTa drroia 
iv mpotepov; aAAd iaws od duvycopar. 7) Tl mpos 
Gedy; etmaTé por. eyw pev yap wunv dp@v ra 
tovatra méAreis aAAas gfiAoTipovupévas, od pdvor 
ras Kata THY "Aaiav Aéyw Kai Nupiav Kal Kidixiav, 
adda tavras tas dotuyelrovas Kal mAyotov, Thy 
tov Nixkopndéwv, tiv TOv Nixadwv, rods Katoa- 
pets TovTous, edyeveis prev avOpwmous Kal odddpa 
"EAAnvas, 7oAd S€ puKpoTépav THs ypeTépas oi- 

1 nape vopilere Kai rods idiovs SaxTvAovs alpew Crosby : 
tovs *Idaious Kdpe vopilere UB, robs [dalous Kaye vopitlere Kat 
tovs idaiovs daxrvAous aipew M. 

2 dxpomoAets| vexpomdAes Wilamowitz. 





1 Here Dio seems to contradict not only what he had said 
at the beginning of § 9 but also the express testimony of 
Plutarch and the author of the Vita Aristotelis previously 
cited. Dio may have inferred from the tone of Aristotle’s 
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are, For in truth the infatuation of those fellows 
proved more than a match for the exertions of 
Aristotle, so that they did not permit the petty 
village to grow to the rank of a city, and to this 
day the spot is uninhabited.t| But let no one charge 
me with calling this city of ours a Stagecira and a 
village ; for I can de clare on oath that uo other city 
has appeared to me more excellent, even were it to 
possess only the smithy of So-and-so,? which I, the 
‘* sacker of cities and citadels,”’ * tore down. 
However, that 1 may not forget the reason why I 

took the floor, perhaps [ have e been guilty of a human 
error. Well then. what penalty do you want me to 
suffer now in pay Hy nt for this error, or what do you 
wish me to do? Task you to give me your advice. 
Should 1 tear down at my own expense the work thus 
far accomplished and make cy erything just as it was 
before ? But perhaps I shall not be able to do so. 
Or what shall TP do.in Heaven’s name? Do tell me! 
For I thought as | perceived that other cities were 
ambitious in such matters—not merely the cities in 
Asia © and Syria and Cilicia, but these ne ighbouring 
cities so close at hand, Nicomedia, Nic aea, and 
Caesarea ® yonder, well-born folk and very Greek, yet 
oceupying a city much smaller than our own ;—and 





letter that after negotiations had gone far enough to warrant 
the phrase ‘ ‘founder of his fatherland” the project came to 
naught, 
Dio has a good deal to say on the subject of this smithy 

in Or. 40. 8-9. 

3 Quoting his detractors. 

4 Presumably the error of not leaving his fatherland as 
did the philosophers named in §§ 2-3. 

® The Roman province of Asia. 

& Little is known of this Caesarea. Its very location is a 
matter of dispute. 
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Kobyras wédu, Kal TOs TOALTEVO_LEVOUS Tap’ éKd- 
aTos, €av Kat wept TOV GAdwy dradépwvrar,” TA ye 
TOLAUTE opodpovobyras, Kal TOV atroxpdropa 
Towbra emateMovra TUXy Twi, OTL PovAETaL TaVTA 
Tpomov avtebat Thy TOAw SpGv—emurperpare be 
avayvavat Tay emaToAiy, emretd7) Ty TOU “Aptoro- 
réAous HaKpov iv Kal meplepyor—apnv Kat map’ 
bptv tabra écecbat, Kat pndeva AumijcecBau Ths 10- 
News xatacKevalopevys. Kal ToOTé ye améBn Tot- 
obrov: Kat yap edokev vytv Tadra Kat 7odAa”* Kal 
moAAdxts ovveraedepere avrot Kat zpocbupetabe. 

Ti obv Bovcobe ; eye yap Opevupte ToUs Beods 
bpiv dmavras, H pay avert Tob Avteiv bas Y Twas 
Cav 7) doKetr Bapds obk ap eAoiuiny ied poe 
yeveobar TO. Aapeiou Bactheva a Ta Kpotoov 7 7, Ty 
olkiav THY marp@ay TI eu pray 73 ovtt, 
GAAG pr) WoTrep ovdpiaze pLovov THY Tob Népesvos 
Kadrotow. obde yap OfeAos ovdév olkias ypvoys, 
od paAdov 7) yUtpas ypvojs 7) Tis mAaTavou THs 
ev Hépoas. moAews 5€ Ohedos' edpeTobs yeyvo- 
Mens, aépa metova* AauBavovons, eupuxwpiay,” 
zob pev Oépous oxidv, Tod b€ yeypdvos HAvov v7 

7 Seadepenvrat Emperius : 8cadéporrat. 
2 Kal woAAa deleted by Arnim. 
3 Bacidera Reiske : Bacddws. 
After é¢edAos Einperins deletes odder. 


® metoval adtora Naber, 
Stamneeign| be Supe pia Casaubon. 

1 The iene here referred to may well be the same as the 
one mentioned in Or. 40. 5. From that passage we gather 
that the proeonsuls of Baipnld had been corresponding with 
Trajan with a view to improving conditions in Prusa. The 
nature of such correspondence may be inferred from Pliny’s 
interehange of Jetters with Trajan (see Introduction). In the 
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that those who enjoved the rights of citizenship in 
each of these cities, no matter ce they differed con- 
cerning other matters, agreed on such matters as 
these ; and that the Emperor. as tuck would have it, 
was sending written instruetions to this effect, stating 
that he wishes your city to be developed in every 
way 1—but just let me read you his letter, since it 
would take too long to read the letter of Aristotle 
and it would not be worth the trouble—I thought, as 
I was saying, that it would be this way with you 
people too, and that no one would be vexed because 
the city was being embellished. And so far as that 
is concerned it turned out as | had expected; for you 
approved these plans, and you yourselves made many 
and frequent contributions and showed yourselves 
enthusiastic. 

What, then, do you wish? For I swear to you by 
all the gods, if it meant paining you, or any among 
you, or being thought a nuisance, T should not ehoose 
to have for my very own the palace of Dareius or of 
Croesus, or to have my own ancestral dwelling golden 
in very truth instead ‘of in name alone like the house 
of Nero? Vor there is no advantage in a golden 
house any more than there is in a eralden pot or in 
the Persian plane tree.? On the other hand, there is 
advantage when a city becomes good-looking, when 
it gets more air, open space, shales in summer and in 
present instance the letter from the Emperor must have been 
brief or Dio would hardly have resumed his sentence after 
having read it. 

2 Nero's domus aurea was a stupendous complex, which 
he started to build after the great fire of a.p. 64 but never 
completed. It did not long survive his death. The Colos- 
seum oceupies a portion of the ground which it enclosed. 

3 Commonly called golden. Cf. Or. 6. 37, 47. 12 and 
Herodotus 7. 27. 
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¢ A 5 tr a mw a oe 
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ecopevoy péyebos eixaloveu ot op@rTes, €av 7] Ta 
~ € ‘ ‘\ tA Lan A A \ 
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tal , ~ ~ or a 
avavéh, daciv del mote pevety Towabra, ovrws éxn 
¢ , 7 
Kal TEpL THY HeTEepay TAL. 
2 \ , \ ie ~ AJ XD f 
Adda ri pot wept ToUTwy viv Aéyew; Kaktos pé 
~ ~ ~ , 
zis andova ébn rev aodioTtay, AodopHoat BovrAd- 
~ x > / 
peevos: Sta TOTO, epot doKety, dru Kal THY anddva 
is Xr é / - € a ww OM nw oa 
yAwooupyov dacw ot mortal. tows 8 dy pos 
y cal cal oe 
einv Tots TérTiEu" Kal yap €eKetvou mpos TOV yAtov 
= ” Ce Seabee , 2O4 ? , 1 
duparres ddovaw d76 avolas oddév Wderovpevor, 
~ Ww ~ 
mAjv Toooiré ye povov odk akiwov laws Tmupadtreiy 
~ a € A x 
mept TOV punpdtwr Kal Tov lep@v, d6te Tods 
> e 
’Avrioyéas otk elds eat oddevds aipacbar Tor- 
ovtou: ToAD yap TAciw® téTov ezolouv Tob Tap’ 
~ ie ‘4 é 
Hiv, ov i mods €€ Kat tpidKovTa aradiwy éo7l 
TO pKos Kal oToas éExatépwlev TeToujKacw: obd€ 
- ‘ ~ a 
zovs Tapaeis ode piv’ Niuxopiydets, ot efsndpioavro 
/ a 
Ta punpara jetatpew. o 5€ Maxpivos, Gv edvep- 
: e - 
yérnv dveypaipate tis moAcews, TO I povatov rob 
Pacittéws prypetov petiyreyKer ex THs dyopads Kat 
Tov avopiivTa. oddels yap éoTt Tap éxelvots 
Mt Kock, CLF. TE Adespota 08. 
2 pryqpdtwr Selden: dropvyparwr. 
3 mAetw Reiske: eAdtrw. 4 i Sonny : viv. 





1 Aristotle. (ist. faim. 500 b—SO1 a, notes that the young 
of the lower animals develop in proportion to their legs. 
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winter sunshine beneath the shelter of a roof, and 
when, in plaee of cheap, squat wreeks of houses, it 

gains stately edifices that are worthy of a great city. 
the purpose being that, just as with well-bred colts 
and puppies. those who see them ean forecast their 
future height if the legs are long and sturdy. whereas 
if they are short and stunted men say they will always 
remain so. thus it ay be also with our cily. 

But et use is there in my speaking of these 
things now? One of the sophists did well to call me 
a iehdnenlé though he intended it as an insult: his 
reason, no doubt. was that the poets eall the night- 
ingale a tiresome chatterer, But perhaps I may be 
like the cicadae : for when parched with thirst from 
exposure to the sun, they sing out of sheer folly. since 
they are in no wise benctite d the eby, Yet perhaps 

I shonld not fail to add this much at Teast on the sub- 
jeet of the tombs and shrines, namely. that it is not 
likely that the people of Antioch did not lay hands 
upon anything of this kind: the reason is that they 
were providing much more space than we are, for 
their city is thirty-six stades in length and they have 
eonstructed colonnades on both sides? : nor is it likely 
that the people of Tarsus did uot either > nor indeed 
the people of Nicomedia. who passed a resolution to 
transfer their tombs. And Macrinus. whom you have 
recorded as a benefactor of the city, removed from 
the market-plaee the tomb of King Prusias.? and his 
statue as well, The explanation is that the cities 


2 The extensive colonnades of Antioch on the Orontes, 
third city in the Empire, were doubtless of recent construe- 
tion (ef, Or. 40. 11) and may well have necessitated the 
removal of tombs and shrines. Tarsus too had recently been 
active in building (/or, e7t.). 

3 Founder of Prusa. 
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firdomoAs avijp ovde' émipedns Tept Tods Beovs: 
aAAd Tapa ye Hiv yaav zroAAol. 
a a A; 
TIAjv raita peev omws mote SoKet.’ Ti yap 
~ ~ oe 
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f ~ 33 / | i ! 
BovrAopae wepiTtatety, THY WouctAny "A@yvyot, TI 
Tlepoueny ev Aaxedaipori, ras év 7H ‘Pan tas xpv- 
~ ~ ~ ~ Lz a a: 
ads, ev Tats Tov "Arreoxewr, TOV lapoéww, pera 
mAelovos TULA, 1 } povov eidvTa pe Kat mepuTary)- 
? 
covta, Tav b€ dAduy obdéra ToAITaY. GAA’ ovTE 
u ta 
yoprdavov ev mode povos odbdcis exer yupvaldopevos 
ovte oroav ote Padavetov obte dd\Ao- tav Sypo- 
ciwy oddév. 7 eye TeTUpwWpaL Kal avoNTOS Elf. 
‘ o 3 iy Pe / € 2 ‘ 
TIAjy 6 ye aglwoa, ovpBovredoaré How. ws eya 
BovAdjeevos byt dpéokew mdvra Tpomov amopa. 
vov yap éav drrrenpene rob mpaypLaros Kal orovdatas 
ylyveoBa TO epyov, Tupavvely pe pact Twes Kal 
KOTOOKATTEW TY Toh Kal Ta lepa mare. diov 
yap ore evérpyoa' tov ve Tob Avés. Katto’ rods 
avopidvras® €k Tob pvKowos’ éeppvaapnv, Kal viv 
ev TH avepwtatw KelvTar Tis moAcws. €av dé 
THY jnovxlav ayw, p17) BovAduevos pndéva otévew" 
pndé mpooxpovew pndevi, Bodre byes, Cryvécbw 
1 dyjp o8d€ Mmperius : o88€ avpp. 
2 boxed Emperinus : éddxet. 
3 After éya Arnim adds povos ot7o». 
1 evénpyoa Keiske : éevérpyoav. 
® Atos. kaizoe Crosby : Atos Kat. 
® After dvépeavras Reiske suspected a lacuna. 
7 pdkwros Capps, pvddvos Casaubon: jsvddvos or pudwvos. 
8 orévew| oreiveew Emperius. 


1 So named for its murals, the work of most famous artists. 
It was the mecting-place of the Stoies, who owed their name 
to that fact. 

* According to Pausanias (8. 11. 3), it was built from: the 
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I have named have no one who is public-spirited or 
scrupulous in religious matters : but ze had many 
such ! 

However, Just suit yourselves in these matters 
Yor what concern of mine is the colonnade in lids 
eity ? As if I could not promenade in any place | 
please—in the Painted Poreh at Athens? in the 
Persian Porch at Sparta? in the golden colonnades 
in Rome. in those of Antioch and ‘Tarsus—attended 
by marks of greater respect. or as if 1 expeeted 
that I alone hanid sally forth and promenade but 
no other citizen!! Why. no one has cither a 
municipal gymnasium all to himself where he cxer- 
cises or a colonnade or a bath or any other public 
structure. Or else I] have become demented and 
feeble-minded. 

However, as 1 have requested’ give me your 
advice. For though it is my desire to please } you in 
every way possible, Tam ata loss. For as things are 
now, if L take the business in hand and tr y to get the 
work done, some persons say [am acting ‘the tyrant ® 
and tearing down the city and all its chance: For of 
course it was I who set fire to the temple of Zeus ! 
Yet I saved the statues trom the serap- pile. and 
now they are placed in the most conspicuous spot in 
the city. But if, on the contrary. I hold my peace, not 
wishing to make any one groan or to give offence to 
any one, you ery out, * Let the work proceed, or else 





spoils of the Persian War and was the most striking orna~ 
ment of the market-place. 

3 Platner, Topoyraphy and Monuments of Ancient Rome, 
lists some thirty-three colonnades at Kome. 

4 Dio’s enemies may have suggested that his operations 
were for his own gratification. See Introduction. 

5 Cf. § 14. 8 Cf. § 23. 
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yeyvyras: Tt yap €pot ToUTwY; dia fev yap 7As 
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Kat _Mpoovevat wat mapasaNety Tov dvOirrarov, OTS 
Tpaws Kal mpos dBra per elompar7y Tovs bmeayy- 
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etapAbor. 
\ i ~ a f eg X 
Kat mpos fedy jay prow voyilere yapileabar mepi 
1 BovAcaté pe] BovAecDe; poy Emperius. 
ovdev avrep& added hy Reiske. 
3 ére Emperius : éz7e or dive. 
4 After dceAevcopnar Reiske adds jdvos. 
5 zovetv] movetv Geel. 


8 wore Emperius: ve or Kat. 7 xpéa| enpia Geel. 





? Dio himself was later to be taken to task for not having 
rendered an account of expenditures (Pliny, Letters 10. 81). 
Possibly, however, Dio here is thinking rather of work that 
has reached completion in contrast with work still in progress, 

2 The active interest of the proconsnl in the financial 
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let what has been accomplished to date be torn 
down!" asif by this vou were taunting and reproach- 
ing me, Well, what do you wish me to do? For I 
will do whatever you say, and as to everything else | 
will raise no objection, no inatter if some one has done 
a job for which he has rendered no aceounting.! no 
matter if he is still at work and receiving funds 
regularly from the annual officials, just as if he were 
destined to continue receiving these funds for the jar 
that never fills, no matter what else may take place— 
for what have I to do with these matters? Vor I 
shall not go walking through your colonnade, you 
may be sure, But do you wish me to go ahead with 
the work, and to visit the proconsul and beg him to 
collect the subscriptions? gently and with regard to 
ability to pay, from those whe have promised them ? 
lam ready to do even this ; not only so, but even to 
contribute a portion of what has been subscribed 
myself, so as to lighten the burden of the rest. Only 
do give me some instructions : otherwise | ee hold 
my peace and let you shout—or rather I shall go 
away. For unlike the fox who ate the meat and could 
not get out of the oak because she had stuffed herself,’ 

I shall find no difficulty in getting out on that score. 
ae I have grown much uunee Thain I was when I 
came im.4 

And in Heaven’s name don’t imagine you are 
showing me kindness when you shout about the 


soundness of his provinee is shown by the letters of Pliny 
(e.g. 10, 23). 

3 Aesop 31. 

4 Dio had not only contributed generously (ef. § 21: Kai 
pa) arody olkodopely jindé dvadioxew, xrA.) but also had 
neglected his own affairs because of concern for public in- 
terests (Or, 40. 2). 
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devar. oxometre b€ cf ddber KaADS Spiv brép epob 
é ~ cS ~ » 
AoyilesOar Kal pe dyarav, 6s mp@Tov olerai pe 
deiv ToAAG KuvduvevoarTa Kal ToViCAYTA THY Hov- 
xéav evbdde aye’ Kat Tots enavTod mpooexyew Kal 
pojre Hyyepovas Gepamevew pare dAAny doxohav 
pendepiav é éxew" ereura opucpov TL Lépos edpyKora 
THs obalus, Kal mpos Tats mpotepov BAaBas re 
sy 
Kal THs adeAdas dnofavodons apedy evra pep 
poe, anoAdoavta b€ mavTa baa TeV ebay elye, 
daveadpevov Te WaTEe TA Ywpia mpiacJal, TobTo 
~ 2! > 
amodotvat TO ypéos Kal TA mMpoTEepov opetAdpeva, 
Kal pq) oTodv olKodopetvy pndé avadioxev Tapa 
” FZ x a A \ 
dvrapuv: erecta acurvynfeias otays fro T™mpos TOV av- 
ld Ww x % f a A ” 
ToKpaTopa, taws dé Kat didtas, Kat mpods aAdAous 
moAAods Tovs Suvatwrdtous ayeddv Te ‘Pwpatwr, 
exeivols aurveivar TYyraplevov Kal Oavpalopevor, 
2. by X > 3 ~ aS A «~ had 4 ~ 
adda pr tap’ bytv mpos tov detva Hy Tov Sdeiva 
> , 2 > Ss ” > 5 ~ 5, \ 
e€eralopevov™ ef d€ dpa arodney ydopar, Tas 
£. fs ? rz ‘ “~ , ‘7 
pleylotas moAeis emeevar pera TroAAOD CyAov Kai 
didoTysias TapamepTopevov, yap €lddTwr pot 
l dyew EK cmperius dyayew. 


2 GdAa pH... eferatduerov deleted by on because 
of resemblance to wpos 6€ rov deiva, KrA. (§ 23) 





1 The crowd must have shouted its approval of his project. 


2 From this point on Dio ironically presents as friendly 
advice what must have been hostile criticism on the part of 


his unnamed “ adviser.” 
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colonnade,! for there is, ] may say, only one man in 
the eity, so I hear, te is showing me kindness and 
taking special thought for my w elfare ; moreover, no 
one, whether fr ae a or kinsman, shows coneern for me 
in that way.2 But eonsider whether you will think he 
reasons well in uy behalf and is dev oted to me, seeing 
that, in the first Dla he believes that after all my 
perils and hardships 1 should live here quietly and 
devote myself to my private affairs and neither cul- 
tivate proconsuls * nor have any other occupation ; 
also, sinee I have recovered only a small part of my 
property. and sinee. on top of my earlier losses, when 
my sister died I not only derived no profit from her 
estate but even lost ev erything of mine that she con- 
trolled? and had to make a loan for the purehase of 
my farm, he argues that I should repay this obliga- 
tion, as well as the earlier debts, and not be building 
a ecolonnade or incurring expenses beyond my ability 
to carry 3 furthermore. since 1 am on terms of ac- 
quaintanee, perhaps cven of intimacy, with the 
Emperor, as well as with many others Who may be 
ealled the most influential among the Romans, he 
suggests that I should associate with the m, enjoy- 
ing their esteem and admiration,® instead of being 
taken to task in your city before this or that indivi- 
dual; again, if I really like foreign travel, I should, 
he says, visit the ereatest cities, eceanred ih omelt 
enthusiasm and éclat, the reeipients of my visits be- 


3 Dio's unofficial dealings with the proconsul doubtless 
aroused resentinent. There is a sting in @epamever. 

4 She probably had held some of his property for him 
during his exile. 

5 Dio seems to have been indiscreet in referring too fre- 
quently to his influential friends at Rome. His provincial 
neighbours held it against him. 
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map ots av adikwpar Kal deopéerwv Aéyew Kal 
, \ YW \ aN f 7 2.2 
cupPovdevew Kat mept' Tas eas Oupas tovtwy® e& 
éwlwod, pander avadwourza pndé mpoarbévra, 
wore Oaupalew dmavras Kat Tyr av elzetv Twas, 
> , « oe = , \ ’ , > 

@ moT0L, Ws dde maar didos Kal Tipids eaTLW 

avipustrois, OtTewv Ke® ToAW Kal SFpov tknrat 
a A ‘ ~ ‘ > b f ¢ 4 
aAAG poy Saturday prev €€ oAlywy drapydvTwr, 
> n A > f > a“ ‘ A ~ 
aoyorcicba b€ aayodtas dvwereis, TO b€ pa, 
Geparreias dedpevov Kal zoAAjs mpocoyas, KaTa- 
pbeipew aedobvra, THY de fuyTV ToGobTev xpdvov 
eav ayevotov' didocodias Kat THY ToLovTwY paly- 

f ¥ * i: a > ¥: nn BI ~ 
patuv, mpos b€ Tov Selva eLerdlecbas 7) tov detva 
Kal Kak@s axovew eviore Kat daxvecbat. 

IIpés Oedv 6 raita trép euod dpovtilwy Kat 
dtareyopueros ody otrés cov avOpuTwY amdvTuY 
ebvovaTaTos 10 Kat pddvora bad éuod didctobar 
dikatos; dTav dé acoder Aéyew Twa ws Tepl 
Tupavvou, rapasotov epot paiverar | Kal yehoiov. 
eye yap emiorapar Ta Tupavvey épya Towra, 
prowxevery yuvatcas aAAotpias Kat diadbeipew mat- 

> ‘ > i is N5 Oe gk 
das, avOpurmous eAevblépous TUmTew Kal? aikilecbat 
TavTwW dpwvTwr, Tovs 5é Kal oTpeBAody, otov ets 

, / i » ‘ Ate 
féovra A€Bynra Kabiévras, dAAous b€ KatametToby* 
ov obbev eyo mous €Tépav be yuvatka TYpavvov 
Neuipapuv, O7e mpecButépa TH Wuciav ovoa Kal 
paxros qvayKale cuyylyvecOai twas éauTH. . TeV 

' epi] mpos Reiske, émt Dindorf. 
2 idvra] cvtav Emperius, 3 «xe Arnim: kal. 
4 dyevator Reiske : ray. 5 «at added by Reiske. 


® xaranttoby| xatamitrotyras Wilamowitz. 





1 ‘This sounds like a malicious echo of what Dio may have 
reported regarding his recent sojourn in Rome. 
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ing grateful for my presence and begging me te 
address them and advise them and flocking about 
my doors from carty dawn! all without my having 
incurred any expense or having made any contribu- 
tion, with the result that all would admire me and 
perhaps some would exclaim, 


Ye gods ! how dear and honoured is this man 
To whatsoever town and folk he comes ? ; 





but 1 should not spend money out of slender re- 
sources, be busied with unprofitable ventures, destroy 
with neglect my body, which calls for treatment and 
much attention, allow my soul to go so long without 
a taste of philosophy and kindred subjects, and be 
called to account before this or that man and be sub- 
jected to abuse at times and made to smart. 

By Heaven, is not the man who frets and reasons 
thus in my behalf most well disposed toward me of all 
and most deserving of my love ? However, when I 
hear that a certain person is talking about me as if 
I were a tyrant. it seems to me to be amazing. yes, 
ridiculous. Vor aecording to iny understanding 
tyrant’s acts are like the following : seduction of 
married women and ruining of boys, beating and 
maltreating free men in the sight of all, sometimes 
even subjecting men to torture, as, for example, 
phinging them into a seething cauldron, and at 
other times administering a coat of tar: but I do 
naught of this, Vurthennore, ] know regarding a 
female tyrant, Semiramis? that, being advanced in 
years and lustful, she used to foree men to lie with 


2 Odyssey 10, 38-39. 
3 Assyrian queen, best known as a builder. The scandal- 
ous gossip here reported is found nowhere else. 
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Be , ‘ Pe he eee 2 > v2 bt a 
€ Tupavvwy Tov deiva’ akyjKkoa TadTa® ToLvotvTa, 
ampeopurnv Opacur. 
ox a , \ i eee ae noe \ 27 > 
25 “Qy ri mpos eué €or; % Ott TV OlKiaY oiKO- 
~ ~ > 3 > tA oi nw a 
Son moduteAds, GAN odk e& minrew; } dre 
moppdpav adtos judiecuat, dvd’ ob pabrov rpiBds- 
> , ae ~ ‘ a vw a 2 
viov; GAN drt Kop@ kal yévera éyw; Tobro 8’ lows 
od TuparmKev catw, ddAa Bacirtkkdv. édy 8 obv 
TiS OTL KaL TO KaKMS aKove KAAS TOLObVTA' 


\ ~ , * 
KQaL TOUTO Baowruxdy €OTtV. 


rov deiva Emperius, éva Witamowitz : ot8éva. 

ratra Crosby : tatra. 

After mowévra Reiske adds ef yu) TiSépov, retaining 
oddérva. 


1 rovwotv7a Upton: moodvras. 


owe 





1 Wilamowitz conjectures that Tiberius is the anonymous 
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her. And of male tyrants I have heard it said that 
so-and-so did the same thing. outrageous old sinner!? 

But what has all this to do with me 2 [s it because 
I build my house in eostly style ? instead of letting 
it tumble down? Or because | myself wear purple 
instead of a miserable rag of a cloak 2 Can it be 
beeause | wear long hair and have a beard ?* But. 
possibly this is not the mark of a tyrant but rather of 
aking. However that may be,some one # has said that 
being roundly abused, though doing kindly deeds, is 
also a mark of royalty. 
offender. Tacitus and others hint at his indulgence in un- 

natnral vices. 

2 This suggestion and the one which follows were doubtless 
made’in irony. They do not accord with what is known of 
Dio in his philosophic period. 

3 On his addiction to long hair, ef. Or. 35. 2. 


4 Alexander the Great. “according to Pintarebs Antis- 
thenes, according to Marcus Aurelius. 


TEE ORL Ae Bae - * SOR S= 
COURSE ; Qfy -POLFFICAL . AD- 
DRESS IN ASSEMBLY 


Tris address, like the one preceding, is closely related to 
Dio’s project for embellishing Prusa, of which we are t® hear 
no nore. The imniediate occasion is the presence in Prusa 
of Varenus Rufus, newly appointed proconsul of Bithynia. 
He has just arrived in the province and plans on the morrow 
to leave Prusa on a tour of inspection. The populace of 
Prusa, exercising its newly regained right of public assembly, 
has gathered for the purpose of greeting the new governor. 
Dio vlelds with thein not to treat the occasion as an oppor- 
tunity to air their local grievances against certain fellow 
townsmen, but to present a united front and postpone to 
a later date sueh charges as may require attention, These 
charges appear to involve members of the upper class at 
Prusa, some of whom have been tardy in paying their pledges 
tu the building project (§ 11), while others are accused of 
having state money in their possession (§§ 3 and 9), presum- 
ably obtained in connexion with that same enterprise. Dio 
urges palience and a sympathetic treatment of the points at 
issue, defending the character of the persons involved and 
extolling the blessings of concord. 

lf the date of the proconsulship of Varenus were known, 
the dating of this Discourse would present no problem. By 
close reasoning from internal evidence Arnim arrives at the 
summer of a.p, 102 as the date of the address. Of import- 
ance for his argument is the turmoil in Bithynia, so prominent 
in this speech, a turmoil which Arnim connects with the 
maladministration of the province by Julius Bassus, the 
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immediate predecessor of Varenus. Although Dio is at great 
pains to minimize the manifestations of unrest at Prusa and 
to attribute them to infection from without, the space devoted 
to that effort is in itself fair proof that conditions at Prusa 
must have been bad 


wo 


48. ILOAITIKOS EN EKKAHSIAT 


Hparov pév, & dvdpes, 7H Kparlorw Odbapnye@ 
~ ¥. 3 ~ , t s A ay mM 
Set ydpw Wyds etddvar Kal bia THY GAAYY zpo- 
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pidvov éroipiws, GAAd Kal Wdéws. TobTo yap qv 
morevovtos Uv Kal elddTos OTL mpds ovdev ATO- 
f ~ = t wv ‘ ¥ LS 
mov xpiceabe 7H eLovaia. otre yap EAa xAwpa 
Simovbev ovdeis auvTiPnow wate Kdeoba, Tpo- 
cdws dre avayKn yevéobar Kamvov moddy Kai 
dromov, ovTe Terapaypevoy Sqyov eis travTo avuy- 
dyer voov éxwr yycpov, ddAd dv pn tis peilev 
dvayKn KataddByn. viv obv dyérepov Epyov €oTt 
ay a 7 ~ a , > > > ~ 
pn evoaobar abrod ri didvoav, add’ emidetEar 
awdpovws Kai KaAds adrovs exxAnodlovras, Kat 
~ > A ~ - ~ fg ~ 
mp@rov, ésfot doxet, KaAwrioacbar TH pidta TH 
‘ > / % * , nn ~ >  & 5 ' 
mpos GAdjAous Kal dpovota, Kav Sedpo adikynrar 
mapakArnbels, wept prev Tav dAAwy dv €Bodre brep- 
Oécbar: Cn7rynoe yap adros Ta Syudowa, Kav pets 
Kkwrvew OédAnre. 7d dé viv edyapioTioaTe Kal 
, 4 ¥ > , A ~ Lg é 
deEuioacbe Kai per eddnplas Kal Tyshs vrodega- 





1 The right of assembly had been abrogated, probably 
hecause of riots. 


2 


2 Le, to visit the Assembly. Cf. § 15. 
Q7 +4 


THE FORTY-EIGHTH DISCOURSE : 
A POLITICAL ADDRESS IN ASSEMBLY 


Tx the first place, my friends, we ought to feel 
grateful to the most noble Varenus, not only for the 
general goodwill he has displayed toward our city, 
oe also because, when we wished to hold an assembly 
once more, he gave his permission, not only readily 
but even gladly3 For this was the act of one who 
trusts you and knows you will not use the privilege 
for any disagreeable purpose. For just as no one, 
I assume. collects green logs to build a fire, knowing 
in advance that there is bound to be mueh disagree- 
able smoke, so no proconsul of good judgement con- 
venes a mecting of a community which is in a state 
of turmoil, unless some major emergency overtakes 
him. On the present occasion, therefore: it is your 
duty not to prove false to his conception of you, but 
rather to show yourselves temperate and well-behaved 
in assembly, and first and foremost, I believe, to adorn 
yourselves with mutual friendship and concord, and 
if he comes in answer to our invitation, to defer the 
other matters about which you were so vociferous ; 
for he will inquire into the public problems himself, 
even if you wish to prevent him. But for the present 
express your appreciation of his goodness, greet him 
with applause, and welcome him with auspicious 
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ote, iva py woTep larpos mpos vooobvras on 
onTus Kal anods fepametas évecev, GAN ws mpos 
dytatvorras ews Kal Tpoddpis Toph. ka yep 
67) viv pev dear pera Typ Tj iHEpov iows Teepar, 
apucvetrat b€ oriyov VaTepov: kai TOTE, av ji) 
TpoTEpov avrol Treiowjeer bpas,? et Tes dpa Tov 
Snpociav éyer Tt, Kal diKacrats Kat Suauryrats 
aAAjAots XPHOAPLEVvOL, rote e€éarat Kal Aéyew Kab 
KkaraBoav. TO ve pay mpoetarvioracbar® Ha) apddpa 
dyveniov 7. mob yap dmenerpdbyre 3 mre HEwwd- 
care TU Trap: avTa@yv ; 7 ris bp ody dmjKovae ; 

Kat TH cdpyyiiay TV ets HE, eye Sopa, 
Tpépare ets dmavras. womrep yap év éorudae mavu 
aloypov é€otw éva TOV KaTaKepévwy Tivew, Kal 
dua toiTo pe) pdvov TH olvoxdw SvoKodaivoper,* 
GAAA Kal Ta TvovTL, TO a’TO TObTO ev TOIS TOALTE- 
Kots émalwou €ativ. Kal Taira mowbrvres adbrods 
KOOpHGETE, Ws Eat. Kdopos TéAEwWS pLéyLaTOS 6 
tav modréw énawvos. emi Tin yap dAAw péya 
ppoveite; od pevele pev érepar diadepovat TdXrers 
Kal vay Ata mAovT@ Kal Teptovaia Kat Tots Snpo- 
alots olKodopnpace ; év b€ Tore €oTw @ pidort- 
potpeba oxedov mpos aTavTas dvOpdrovs, TO exe 
dvopas ixavovs Kal mpagae Kat civelv, Kal TO 
pléyioTov, ayanarrus tiv Tauzpida. éav dé Tis 

1 Suds) juds Reiske. 

2 zpoctaricracbat| mpoeraviacracbac Wilamowitz. 

% se added by Emperius, axovew Reiske. 

1 SvexoAatvoper Emperius : dvexodatvery. 





Dio and his associates. Cf. § 10. 

Cf, § 9 

Dio is referring to those charged with possessing state 
funds, 
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words and honour, to the end that he may visit you, 
not as a physician visits the sick, with apprehension 
and worry over their treatment, but rather as one 
visits the well, with j joy and eagerness. For though 
now, indeed. he will possibly leave here to-morrow, 
he will return a little later: and then. unless in the 
meantime we ourselves ? can win you to our view, in 
case some one really has something belonging to the 
commonwealth? by using onc another as both judges 
and arbitrators, then, | say. vou will have the oppor- 
tunity not only to speak but also to shout others 
down. At all events 1 suspect it is very senseless to 
start a riot prematurely. lor where have you put 
the matter to the test. or when have you made any 
demand upon them? er who has refused to listen 
to you? 

Furthermore, T do entreat you, address to all the 
praise } you are offering me or just as at a banquet 
it is very disgraceful for only one of the guests to be 
drinking. and for this reason we take umbrage. not 
merely at the cupbearer, bot also at the man who is 
drinking, this same principle obtains in regard to the 
official resolutions of commendation, Besides. if you 
do this, you will be bringing honour upon yourse Aves, 
since the greatest houcsnre a city has is the praise 
its citizens receive. On what else do you base your 
pride ? Do not other cities excel you in point of size, 
and also, God knows, in wealth and plenty and their 
public edifices ? However, this is the one particular in 
which we rival practically all the world, namely, our 
having men competent both to act and to speak, 
and, what is the most important of all, men who love 
their country. But if any one takes this from you, to 


4 Praise for the achievements referred to in § 11. 
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fi : i ane coeee ear a 
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a Bt A nN Ww ~ ¢ , > c oe 
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el py Mpos Ta ToLadTa Tefopevous buds dyouyrer, 
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> ¢ er > ” \ vo 
prevot, Kal’ Goov ofol Té eopev, éxOpav Sé Kai épw 
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, \ . A 
mavra TpoTov; Kaddv yap 574 Kal cupdédpov dpolws 
a Ul € Ps € ~ i - € ~ 
a7ac. Tow dpoyvwpova dpdobat Kal didnv airh 
1 § added by Capps. 2 oby Arnim: zés. 


3 76 ovnpovs éxew moAtras deleted by Arnim. 
4 Néywr det avvaywyav Emperius : Adyor dei cvvaywyov. 
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what city, even the humblest, will vou be deemed 
superior > For now, in case you have a quarrel with 
any city—which may none of the gods bring to pass ! 
—and the people of that city consequently revile our 
citizens, saying they are rapacious, wntrustw orthy, in 
what tempe r will you take it? Will vou not be 
angry? Will vou not straightway shout, be abusive, 
possibly come to blows, as has often happened i in the 
past? Then what you do not tolerate from the lips 
of others will you yourselves say against yourselves ? 
If ever a quarrel arises and your adversaries taunt 
you with having wicked citizens. with dissension, are 
you not put to shame : > As for myself, I swear to you 
by all the gods, I was inde ed violently angry when a 
certain person! said to me.“ Bring reconciliation to 
the city,” and I was vexed with ae Tor may I 
never see the day when you need reconciliation, but, 
as the saying goes, may such things be diverted to the 
heads of our enemies, that is, to the accursed Getae, 
but not to any others, members of our own race. 
Why, what would be the good of my presence here, 
if I should fail to lead you to such a policy by 
persuasion, having constantly engaged with you in 
discussions conducive to coneord and amity. so far 
as I am able. and trying in every way to eradicate 
unre asonable and foolish enmity and strife and con- 
tention? For truly it is a fine thing and profitable 
for one and all alike to have a city show itself of 
one mind, on terms of friendship with itself and one 


1 Does he mean Trajan? If so, we can the better under- 
stand the reference to the Getae in the next sentence, for they 
were at this time making trouble for Trajan, and we know 
of no reason why Prusa should have been especially hostile 
toward the Getae. The “reconciliation” presumably con- 
cerned Prusa’s dealings with her neighbours, 
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pd vat méovras ov Suvarov, oljiat, xuwpis EKQOTOV 
owrnpias Tuyxdvew, GAN dua. mavTas, ottws ovdé 
Tovs auptmoATevopevous. mpemer O€ Kyty madeia 
duadeportas Kal pice Kat TH ovTe Kabapas ovras 
"EXAnvas ev att@® tovtw THY yervardtyTa ém- 
Secxvirac. 
TloAAa 8 av, ofa, mepi TovTwr eAeyov Kat mpos 
TO jteyeBos THs br0bécews, et po TO TE capa 
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od" Surpevovras.” ovde yap yeyovev ovodev obbe® 
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' After ovpaad} Emperias deletes Kader ov Deapdrew 
eddaiporeoraror be amdvrwy KTNaT wv pla yran TEpt mavTwy 
dawwopern, a manifest gloss. Arnim suspects also moAw 
opoyvapova .. . oui). 

* dmodatvovras Reiske : dmodaivovtos. 

3 70av Selden: nywy. In the mss. there follows : stpdov 
avhob KareaydTos buAas duwds, Ww hich Reiske deletes. 

+ pare, map’ éavrois pare Tapa Tots hyeudow Emperius : 
ware Tap’ Eavrois Hyenoow M, pnjre mapa Tots nyenoow UB. 

After yap Arnim adds rods. 

5 édpwv od Capps: oby édpwr. 
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in feeling, united in conferring both censure and 
praise, bearing for both classes, the e@ood and the bad, 
a testimony in which cach can have contidenee. Yes, 
it is a fine thing, just as it is with a well-trained 
chorus, for men to sing together one and the same 
tune, and not, like a bad musical instrument. to be 
discordant, emitting two kinds of notes and sounds as 
a result of twofold and varied natures.’ for in sueh 
discord, I venture to say, there is found not onky 
eontempt and misfortune but also utter impotence 
both among themselves and in their dealings with 
the proconsuls, Por no one can readily hear what is 
being said cither when chor uses are discordant or 
w hen cities are at variance.? Again, Just as it is not 
possible, I faney, for persons sailing in one ship each 
to obtain safety separately, but rather all together, 
so it is also with men who are members of one state. 
And it becomes you. since you exec! in cultivation 
and in natural gifts and are in fact pure Hellenes. 
to display your nobility in this very thing.’ 

T might go on to say a great deal on these topic s, I 
believe, and things commensurate with the import- 
ance of the subjeet before us, were it not that I am 
in quite poor health! and also, as Twas saving, if I 
did not observe that your condition is not permanent. 
For no incident has yet happened, nor does this 
malady ¢ thrive among you, but it is possibly a slight 
attack of distrust, whieh, like sore eyes, we have 


ICE OPE Bo 2) 2 Cf. Or. 39. 4. 
2 T.e., concord. 4 Cf. Or. 39. 7 and 40, 2 
5 Ing 5. ® Le, discord. 





7 Stapévortas| deevexOevras Arnim. 
8 oddé Emperius : ove. 
9 As added by Casaubon. 
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~ > A > a ” A ~ , 
Tav eyyds ameAavoaper. ctwle d€ TobTo cupPai- 
vew Kal TH Oaddrry ToAAaKis' Tob Bvfod KAv- 
abévros' iayupas Kal Xeyecdvos é€€w yevopévov 
moAAdKis ad7jAws EeTEcTHINVE Kal Tots Atyuéow. 

Oicobe ayopas, Kal Oedrpou Kal yupvactor aut 
oToa@y Kal XpHpedrony eivat Tt dfedos Tois oTaotd- 
Covaw; ot raita core Ta Towbvra moAw Kadrjyv, 
adda cwdpostrvy, didta, TO moTevew adAryAots. 
étav O€ THY BovAjy heynre, Tovs TpoeaT@Tas, TOdS 

4 ¢ 
éCerheyperous odx atrovs peyere ; et yap ot Bed- 
tious bpav eice movnpot, wi bet rept TOV dAAwy 
drodapeiv; “‘ Hucts dpa ta adtav* arroAdowpev ;’ 

> id > - a oe > f a Fs 
ovflets dyow: arN ed lore OTe €v mdoats Tats wdXe- 
aly €ote ypypata Snpooa, Kal Tatra Exovow évioe, 

‘ A b ww + \ mw ‘. ~ 
Tues prev Ov ayvoay, Tues dé dAAwS* Kat det TpO- 
voeiv Kal cw@lev, od pevToe peta €xOpas obd€ peTa 
duadhopas. 

a a , Ca > ¢ A 3 

Odrot didrotyobvTat, ToAAGKLS byiv Tap” abrayv 
<loevyroxaou". meiOere adrous, mupakadctre: av 
dyTiTEnwot, ducatodoyetabe mpos pdvous penBevos 
Taporros eLeuler. oby bpeets core ot TroAAdKes 
eruwobvres Huds dv oAns THS Ayépas, Tods pev 
2 a iF, \ 4 > £ Xv bo 
aptateis Aéyovtes, Tods dé "OdAvpriovs, Tods dé 
awripas, Tovs d€ tpopéas; tra mpos Atos Kat 
fedv rap’ adrots pevdopaptupiav dddccobe, Kat' 

: 1 KAvabévros Reiske : aAnobévros. 
2 adre@y Emperins : abrav. 
3 advay Emperius: adr@r. 
4 After cai Arnim adds ddyAov éorat. 


Sce Introduction. 

2 Dio is probably referring to the groups mentioned in the 
preceding section, wealthier persons likely to be found in 
office. 
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caught from our neighbours. But this is a thing 
whieh often befalls the sea too—when the de »pths 
have been violently disturbed and there has been a 
storm at sca, often there are faint signs of the dis- 
turbanee in the harbours also.t 

ee you imagine there is any advantage in market 

ry theatre or gymnasia or calonaades or wealth for 
men who are at variance > These are not the things 
which make a city beautiful, but rather self-control, 
friendship, mntual trust. But when you find fault 
with the Couneil. with the leaders of the government, 
with the duly eleeted officials, are you not finding 
fault with yourselves 7 For if the be ‘Leer men among 
you are base. what should one assume regarding fhe 
others?“ Shall we, then, lose what be Jones tous?” 
some one retorts. No one is suge@esting that: on the 
eontrary. you may resi assured that in all our cities 
there are public funds. and a few persons have these 
funds in their possession, some through ignoranee 
and some otherwise: and it is neeessary to take 
precautions and try to recover these funds. yet not 
with hatred or wrangling. 

These men? are generous : they have often made 
contributions to you out of their own resources. Use 
persuasion on them, appeal to them: if thev are 
stubborn, urge the justice of your claims before them 
privately. with no outsider present.? ts it net vou 
who often praise us all day long. calling some of us 
nobles. some Olympians. some saviours, some foster- 
parents ¢ Then, by all that’s holy, are you going to 
be convicted of false witness in your own household, 


3 Doubtless he has Varenus particularly in mind: it 
would be unfortunate to lay bare domestic difficulties mn- 
necessarily. 
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TOTE pov Vor Tada opyelopevoe A€yete 4 T6TE éxetva 
KoAakevorres, Kat viv amare |Levoe aMov i) TOTE 
eamrarar TES; od ratceate THs Tapayys Kal yva- 
ceabe Gre wavy Yaplevras éxeTe moAtras Kal 76Aw 
Surapevy efvac paKaptay ; eyes" moAAa dvvapae 
abv tots Oeots dyaba ToUpoat, TouTous exov guv- 
ayerecofLevons, Aéeyw bé° TO THs Tapoinias, eis 
avip oddets auijp. 
* > wo ? a o ? > - ‘ 
i AAA tows edvoxeparare oT. ovdK eyévEeTO 70 
epyov. ylyverae kat obddpa é eorae Taxéws, wddvora 
TOUTUY mpobvpouperey wal orovoalovray, eay 
éxovTi Sd@ow-* ode yap akovTes Bpiv brécyorTe. 
dia Te O€ Tupa ToUTwY plev amatTeire Tap’ €yoo 
dé odK amairetre; OTt Sok Tapecynxevar vty; 
~ ~ \ a 
émetta oleal” ec? tottTo eurorety ef THY eavTod 
mar piba TY WT Epay emomoa, Xpnpear aay Twa apop- 
pay Tapas ycov dorep amo Tav BovdeuTiKay wat 
vy Ata amd tev Tpoodduv vinevev bud Thy 
SuotKxnow ; ada TATA jeev Gpoud €or woTep ay 
ef nv&dpny imép vudy, ot Oeot b€ emotnoar. 
nn f a = , f 
12 Kav wadw duvnt, roujow radi. duvicopat 
\ ’ ~ 4 , 7 \ ’ ‘ \ OA 
dé edbupdr,' didovs Exwv tovs evidde, Kat oddev 
bptv Aoyodpuae TOV TowtTwv. ovdée yap of yoveis 
Tois TéKVOLS aVTL TOV avadAwydtruy Tas edyas Aoyt- 
' Before éya Reiske inserts jy. 
2 Aéyw b€ Selden: Adywr. 
3 oleo® ue Crosby: otecbd je. 
4 ebvpdy| pe? dudv Reiske. 





1A familiar proverb. 

2 The Councillor paid a fee when admitted to office. 

3 This was another result of Dio’s mission to Rome, a.p. 
100. Cf. Or. 45. 10. It would seem that because of the 
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and is it anger which now prompts your words, or 
was it flattery then; and is it that vou are the victims 
of deception now, or Were you guilty of deception 
then? Will you not cease your turbulence and 
reeognize that you have fellow citizens of refinement 
and a eity that ean be prosperous > T ean aecom- 
plish many things. if Heaven wills. with these men as 
my helpers ; however, I cite the proverb, one man is 
no man.? 

But possibly you were displez ased that the work 
has not been completed, It is going forward, and it 
will be completed very speedily. especially with the 
enthusiastic and earnest interest of these men, pro- 
vided they give willingly : for vou know they were 
not unwilling when they gave their promise. But 
why do vou demand payment from these men and not 
from me? Because T am supposed to have made 
payment to you already > Then do you regard it 
as my doing. if | have made my own fatherland nore 
highly esteemed hy providing some working capital, 
as it were, from the Council fees.2 and. by Zeus, from 
increase in income brought about through the revision 
of our finanees 7? Why. these matters are as if I 
had praved in your behalf, while the gods did the 
work, 

Aye, and if T am able te do it again T will do it 
again! And J shall be able to do so aye eonfidenec, 
provided J have the friendship of the people of Prusa, 
and I shall not charge you anything for such efforts, 
For neither do parents charge to the account of their 
children the prayers offer ed in their behalf, Do you 
success of that mission his fellow citizens were not pressing 
him for the payment of his subseription, but were honouring 


him with a vote of thanks. Cf. $3 
+ Le, he will ‘* pray ” again to the Emperor. 
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” o fas a > ” > \ , 
Covrar. oteoe Gre wept oTods Fv dy epot Adyos 
No é { ee € Sod } ta LAA * 
H GAXov Tivos, ef Echpw bas dvahepopevous; aAAG 
TouTO ye Gpowv jv woTep av el Tis avOpwiov 
voootvra Kat dpeviTidt éydpevor, d€ov, ofwat, KaTa- 
f £ € ‘ > ¥. a ‘ 
mAdoa. KataKkAivavta, 6 5é€ aAeifor ppw Kat 
mpoodépot atépavov: Tatra’ é€k meptovaias éati Tots 
~ la 
vytaivover, Tots pndev exovar Kakov. odK olecbe 
A ? - a: ? a a x 
tous “A@yvatous, 67 éatacialey Kal rovs mode- 
f 3. id 2 ‘\ yf) LAA a f, 
pilous éemnyayovto” Kal mpoedidocay aAAjAous of 
uy ‘ « 
tadaimwpo, Kat Ta Ilpom’Aaa eye Kal rov Hap- 
fevOva kat tas oroas Kat tov llewpaca; adda 
> A ? ~ a > ra ‘ f 
oipalovaw adrtois petlov eniyes ta UpomdAaca 
Kal Ta vewpra Kat 6 [lecpasreds adrés. 
- or , ‘ , , , 
Katrou peyddn Kal codAvdvipwmos mods oTacid- 
fovea Kal Kkaxa@s dpovotoa dvvatas ypdvoy twa 
? a ~ ~ 
eveyKety THY duatuxlav: GAN’ duws Kat Tatra dpare 
~ aA , 
omotd €oTw. od KaTHyopobow aAAjAwY, ob« e&- 
+ 
edAavvovow, od Tovs ev els THY BovAty efadyovaw 
‘ ¢: ao LI ~ 
Kat érépouvs eEdyovow; ody womep ev cena 
an 2 4 > 
TavTa KWwelTal Kat TdVTA peTéwpd ea7t Kat odbev 
~ ‘ > ~ 
PéBaov; ets* zoiro aeovow wote py apKetoba 
~ cal if bl a” 
toils abt@y yepdou, GAN’ aomep év Tots avidrous 
< a ~ ~ 
voornpact, déovras €évwv latpdv. Kal tovro 8 76 
tay xaderdv tmmuv yeyvopevdy éotw: “Otay 6 
\ \ , , 4 ree ” 
xadwos py Katisydn, yardvov' adtois eEwhev 
ep. pardrerac. 
1 After ratzva Emperius adds 4. 
2 ennyayorto| emjyovro Wilamowitz. 


° Before ets Casaubon inserts ov«. 
1 pddvov Valesius : pédAcov. 
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imagine I should be speaking of a colonnade or 
anything else, if I saw vou wrangling > Why, that 
would be just as if, when a man is ill and suffering 
from brain fever, though the proper treatment, no 
doubt, would be to put him to bed and apply a poul- 
tice, one were to rub him with perfume and ad- 
minister a garland! ‘Phese things are a luxury for the 
well, for those who have no AAive tion. Do not you 
suppose that at the time when the Athenians were in 
the evip of civil war and had brought upon themselves 
the enemy and were betraying one another—poor 
devils !—they had both the Feapy ine a and the Par- 
thenon and the colonnades and Pciraeus ? Ave, but 
the Propylaea and the dockyards and the Peiraeus 
itself only echoed the more loudly to their eries 

And yet a ereat and populous city suffering Aci 
eivil war and folly ean for a time endure its misfor- 
tune: still you ean see how terrible even sueh things 
are. Do not the Athenians accuse one another, do 
they not drive men into exile, do they not aut one 
par ty into the Couneil and drive out the other > Is not 
everything subject to upheaval as in an earthquake, 
everything unsettled, ‘nothing stable? They have 
reached the point of not being satisfied with their 
own leaders, but. just as in the case of incurable 
diseases, require physicians from abroad. ‘Then comes 
what happens with intractable horses--when the bit 
fails to hold then in check, a curb is put upon them 
from without. 


1 This whole passage relates to the unhappy situation of 
Athens at the close of the Peloponnesian War. ‘The * phy- 
sician from abroad” was the Spartan Lysander and the 

“curb * was his troops of occupation, Dio’s choice of such 
an illustration and his earnestness in depicting Athenian 
sufferings suggest that conditions at Prusa were pretty bad. 
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*"Epot! pede pév Kal tot Kal? tbyds, pede dé 
\ ~ * 7 , > x é é 
Kal Tob Kat’ efavTov. et yap diAdacodos ToAuTetas 
~ ¥ 
aibaprevos odk« eduvnfy mapéxyew bpovootoay OAL, 
TobTo Sevov On Kal afuKTov, woTEp el vavT7yas” 
ev ynt TAdwr® un Tapéxos THY vady mA€ovear, Kal 
> \ Vai des > 
et KuBepyyrys PadoKwv etvar mpos adTo TO Koya a7r0- 
a a x > 7+ > is € “a , 
KArivot, 7) AaBwv otkiav olKoddpuos, 6p@v timrov- 
~ ~ ‘ 
cav, 6 d€ TovTov pev apeddy,' Koray bé Kat 
xpiwy olowrd Te Tovey. 
a ~ J oe 
Et pou mpo€xerto viv bép dpovoias Aéyew, eizov 
dv 70AAG Kai wept TOV avOpwrivwy Kal TEpl TOV 
odpavion rabyudtwr, ore Ta Geta Tatra Kat peyada 
¢ # é / *: é ? A la 
Opovolas tuyydver dedpera Kai didtas: ef b€ p27, 
é > eg ‘ ~ ~ ~ 9 
Kiwduvos amodécba Kat dbupivas Ta KarAw rovTw 


5 Onpuovpy?aTt TA Koopw. GAN lows paxpodoye, 


déov Budilew Kai mapakarely Tov Hyepdva. Tocot- 
tov 81) povov ép@: ov« aicypdv eotw, ef pédAuTrar 
Lev dpovoobtat, Kai obdels otdéToTE EWpaKkev EopLov 
otaoidlovrTa Kat paydpevoy att@: ovvepydlovrar 
b€ kal Cow dpa, Kai mupéyovoa tiv Tpodiv 
avrais Kat ypapevat; tt obv; odyi KaKel yiyvov- 
rar Kyndyves tives Aeydpevor yaderot Kal KaT- 
eablovres TO pert; vi) Ala, yiyvovtat pév: dws 
b€ Kat todtovs mpAddKis e@ow ot yewpyol, [1 
PovAcdpevot tapatrew tov éapov, Kat BédATvov vopi- 
Cover mapavaNioxew tot péduros 7 mdoas JopuBF- 


1 uot] cai ewot Emperins, éuot Sé Arnim. 
vaumnyos| vadxAnpos Sonny. 
3 ey vyi mAdwy wrongly suspected by Llerwerden, 
4 dyeA@v| dyeAo? Arnim. 
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My concern is partly indeed for vou, but partly 
also for myself. For if. when a philosopher has 
taken a government in hand, he proves unable to 
produce a united city, this is indeed a shocking state 
of affairs, one admitting no escape, just as if a ship- 
wright while sailing in a ship should fail to render the 
ship seaworthy, or as if a man who claimed to be a 
pilot should swerve toward the wave itself. or as if 
a builder should obtain a house and, secing that it 
was falling to decay, should disregard this fact but. 
giving it a coat of stucco and a wash of colour, should 
imagine that he is achieving something. 

If my purpose on this occasion were to speak in 
behalf of concord. I should have had a good deal to 
say about not only human experiences hut celestial 
also, to the effect that these divine and grand creations, 
as it happens, require concord and friends ship ; other- 
wise there is danger of ruin and destruction for this 
beautiful work of the creator, the universe.! But per- 
haps I am talking too long. when I should instead go 
and call the proconsul to our meeting. Accordingly 

I shall say only this much more—is it not disgraceful 
ae bees are of one mind and no one has ever seen a 
swarm that is factions and fights against itself. but, 
on the contrary, they both work and live together, 
providing | food for one another and using it as well? 
“What!” some one objects, “do we not find there 
too bees that are called drones, annoying creatures 
which devour the honey?” Yes. by Heaven, we do 
indeed: but still the farmers often tolerate even 
them, not wishing to disturb the hive, and believe it 
better to waste some of the honey rather than to 





1 A favourite theme with Dio. Cf. Or. 36. 22 
‘myth of the Magi” with which he concludes. 
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AY £ > fi: > 3€ ~ ay 9 é 
16 vege TAS pedirras. OV JLEVTOL TAP Y{LLV TENOR ovoeis 


17 


Te Kp HY dpy6s,' Bop Pav cablpov, yevdpevos Tob 
pouros wand [evo Kal puppnKas mave pews 
ideiv €oru’, OTws prev otkodar pret” aAAAWY edK6- 
Aws, dmws dé e€iacw, dus 5€ Ta Papn peradap- 
Bdvovow, Omws 6€ TApAaxXwpovor GAA rots TOV 
6dav.  odKour alo por av Operous ovras adpove- 
oTépous etree Onpieor otTw opuKkpa@y Kat adpoveor ; 

uy atta prev ody dAAws éeppy Oy Tpémov Twa. 
oTaow dé obde dvopdalew dEvov Tap’ nuty pyre 
Reyérw pydeis. addAd prow SoKet Tepixabijpavras 
THY TOAW—p GKiAAG pydé VOaTL,® TOAD dé Kaba- 
pwrépw ypypate ta Adyw—Kou'h mpatrew Ta 
Aowrd, Kal Tepl TOV ayopavdpwy Kal Tay drAAwr 
dpovri€ew Kat Tv Bovdyy mapaxareiv mpos TabTa, 
wa, wotrep eile,’ mpovon tis wéAcws* EoTaL yap 
bpiv mdvu pad.a, tobro b€ d&vov byiv omovddou 
Kat dud TOV dpyorTa év meToujKaTe, va joy Aa- 
Povres dretpov dvOpwroyv émeita ev KAvbu Kal 
adAdw eaze. 

1 dpyos Jacobs : dypros. 2 odd€] ovre Emperins. 
3 Sdart| dad¢ Baguet, ypiuars Naber. 

4 etw0e Emperins : ede. 








1 Pio often uses bees and ants as illustrations; e.g., 
Or. 40, 40. , 

Athens employed such officials as early as 425 nc. Cf. 
Aristophanes, cfeharnians 728-724, Aristotle, Ath. Pol, 
51. 1, says there were five for Athens proper and five for the 
Peiracus, and that it was their duty to inspect all goods for 
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throw all the bees into confusion. But at Prusa, it 

may be, there are no lazy drones, buzzing in impo- 
tence, sipping the honey, Again, itis a great delight 
to observe the ants, how contentedly they divell 
together, how they go forth from the nest, haw they 
aid one another with their loads, and how they vield 
the trails to one another. Is it not disgraceful, then. 
as I was saying, that human beings should be more 
unintelligent than wild creatures Avion are so tiny 
and unintelligent 3 pi 

Now this w chieh Thave been saying is in a way just 
idle talk, And eivil strife does not deserve even to 
be named among us, and let no man mention it. 
However, I propose that after purifying the city— 
not with squill nor yet with water, but with what 
is far more pure, namely, reason—we negotiate in 
public meeting what yet remains, not only concern- 
ing ourselves with our clerks of the market * and so 
forth, but also calling the attention of the Council 
to these matters, so that it may make provision for 
the city, as is its practice ; for these things will be 
quite easy for you todo. Besides, this deserves your 
serious attention also on account of the archon whom 
you have ereated, in order that, having taken a man 
of inexperience, you may not later abandon him in 
wave and tempest.? 


sale in order to insure cleanliness and freedom from adultera- 
tion. 

3 Arnim suggests with much plausibility that Dio is here 
referring to his son, now grown to manhood. ‘That the son 
followed ey tradition by ee public office is apparent 
from Or. 50. 5-6, 10, and 51. 


THE FORTY-NINTH DISCOURSE: 
Av RISBUSAL, Ob DE Orb TCs, 
OF ARCHON DELIVERED BE- 
FORE THE COONCI: 


Tne major portion of this Discourse is devoted to a con- 
sideration of the importance of the philosopher in the admin- 
istration of affairs of state and of his duty to accept office 
for the good of the state. It appears that Dio, without his 
previous consent, had been set up as a candidate for election 
to the archonship, the highest office in the government. 
That election to this office was a function of the Council is 
clear, not only from the faet that Dio’s excuses are offered to 
that body, but especially from the natural interpetation of 
gg 115. Furthermore, we learn from § 15 that the Couneil 
had once before elected him to that offee by acclamation. 
Arnim argues with much cleverness that the election just 
referred to took place the year preceding our Discourse, a.p. 
102, that Dio declined to serve on that occasion, and that he 
used his influence to bring about the substitution of his son 
to fill his place (ef. Or, 48. 17 and note). On the occasion 
referred to Vie, in support of his request to be excused, urged 
the imminence of his departnre from Prusa. Not yet having 
made good that announcement, he now feels called upon to 
assert his good faith and to declare that this time he is really 
about to leave (§ 15). 

for what reason was he to take his departure’ In the 
initial sentence of Or. 45 (a.m. 101 or 102) he says he believes 
he has not mueh longer to stay in Prusa. One infers from 
his use of the verb ofoyac that his departure is not wholly a 
matter of personal choice. In that same speech (§ 3) and in 
Or. 47 he suggests that he might reasonably look to Trajan 
OC€ Q 
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for some preferment. .\rnim coneltdes that some such offer 
of preferment had been made prior to Or. £5 and that Dio’s 
earlier unceftainty as to the precise moment of his departure 
was due to the Emperor's absence from Rome in connexion 
with his campaign in Dacia. That campaign is now over and 
Dio is due to begin his journey to Rome. 
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Tots émemnéow dvOpwrois Kal memardevpévots 
Ea > ‘ ’ a ve , a 4 
ote dydés TO dpxyew ovTE yaderov. dovTaL prev 
yap ovdevi paAdov 7 TH cb Trovetv' TH O€ GpyovTe 
re ” wy n ‘ , hei A ? 
TOAews 7) EOvous 7 Kal TAciovwy avOpumuwr od 
~ - ‘ 
peovov e€ovaia mAetaTn Tot edepyereiv eativ, GAdAa 
4 
Kal avdyKen ayedov: ef b€ px), otK avéyovTae TOV 
PAaBepov adpyovra oby é7us avOpwrot, 6 by boKet 
, , > 1 2 > IDA A , 
mavtwy Spysvtatov elvat,’ add’ obde THV Onpiwy 
, 
Ta adbpovéotata. otTe yap des padiws bropévou- 
at BovedrAwy apédccav otre aiméda Kal motpvat 
Tous bUeipovtas vopéus. Ta prev yap amopedyet 
Kat od meiferar, TA OE Kal Gpverae Tods TovNnpoUs 
mpoaTatas. ot 8 tnmmoe tovs apabeis Avidyous 
> , ne , ih ets 
amopdArdovres ToAD KdKLov KoAdlovow 7 éeKeivor 
Th pdoruy. maiovtes. Tobruv b€ amdvrwy dvOpw- 
Tos dewoTaTov €oTe Kal mAeloTyy Eyov® aiveow’* 
WOTE KAKO prev Hyepove Tavrwy eyfpdtatov, TO 
dé ayaba mavrwy edvovotarov.' Hdd pév otTws 
~ > 
Tois émaTapevors TO ape: yaderov b€ ovK av 


1 6 dy... efvae deleted by Kmpertus. 
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THE FORTY -NINTH DISCOURSE : 
A REFUSAL OF ‘THE OFFICE OF 
ARCHON DELIVERED BEFORE THE 
COUNCIL 


To reasonable and cnltivated men the holding of 
office is neither distasteful nor diffeult. For they 
enjoy nothing more than doing good : and the ruler 
of a city. or of a tribe. or of still larger aggregations 
of mankind, not only has the fullest opportunity for 
doing good, but also is practically bound to do so ; 
but if he fails in that respect, the ruler who does harm 
is not tolerated, I do not say by human beings, re- 
puted to be the most petulant of all ereatures, but 
not even by the stupidest of the beasts. For example, 
neither do cattle willingly submit to negleet on the 
part of the herdsmen nor do floeks of goats and sheep 
submit to keepers who ruin them. Vor some run 
away and do not obey, and others even retaliate 
against their wieked guardians. In fact horses infliet 
much worse punishment on ignorant drivers by 
throwing them off than the drivers inflict by striking 
them with the whip. But of all these creatures man 
is the most elever and has the most intelligence ; 
accordingly man is most hostile of all towar da bad 
ruler, though most kindly of all toward one who is 
good. Thus being a ruler is pleasant for those who 
know the art—though no pursuit could be diffenlt 
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for the man who had practised it from the start and 
had equipped himself for it. 

But he who is really a philosopher will be found to 
be devoting himself to no other task than that of 
learning how he will he able to rule well, whether it 
be ruling himself or a household or the greatest 
state or, in short, all mankind, provided they permit 
it. and, while himself needing no ruler other than 
reason and God, he will be competent to care for and 
give heed to the rest of mankind. Moreover, this 
fact has not escaped the notice even of kings them- 
selves, or of any men in power who are not utterly 
bereft of judgement. For they entreat men of 
cultivation to become their counsellors in their most 
important problems, and. while giving orders to 
everybody else, they themselves accept “orders from 
those counsellors as to what to do and what not 
to do. 

Take Agamemnon for example—Homer says that 
Agamemnon always sought the opinion of Nestor 
especially, and that every time he did not follow 
Nestor’s advice he bewailed the faet and promptly 
repented?’ Again, Philip, who is reputed to have 
been the cleverest of kings. engaged Aristotle as 
teacher and ruler for his son Alexander, believing that 
he himself was not competent to give instruction in 
the s¢ience of kingship ; nay. while he thought him- 
self fit to rule the other Macedonians and Thracians 
and Illyrians and all the Greeks, he handed his son 
over to another to be ruled, and while he gave orders 
to so many myriads, he did not dare give orders to 

! Pio refers, not to a statement made by Homer, but to 


the prominence which he gives Nestor as Agamemnon’s 
counsellor. 
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1 At the battle of Leuetra, 371 nec. 

2 Lysis, a native of Tarentum, migrated to Thebes when 
the Pythagorean conmmunity was dissolved, For his influence 
on Epaminondas, see Nepos, Mpam. 2. 
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that one man. ‘The reason is that he did not feel his 
own risk to be as great if he should err where it 
concerned any one else as it would be if he should 
eommit some error in connexion with his son. 

And yet previously Philip himself, while a hostage 
at Thebes, not only was associated with Pelopidas, a 
man of cultivation—in consequence of which it was 
even said that Pelopidas had been his lover—but he 
also witnessed the deeds of Epaminondas and listened 
to his words; and it was not mere accident that 
Fpaminondas had acquired such power among the 
Greeks and had wronght so great a change in Greece 
as to overthrow the ‘Spart ans,! despite their long- 
continued rule, but because he had conversed with 
Lysis,? the disciple of Pythagoras. ‘This, I fancy, 
explains why Philip was far superior to those who 
previously had become kings in Macedonia. Yet for 
all that, though he had had che good fortune to obtain 
so good an ethicanion; he did not have the courage to 
iectmucl Alexander himself. 

However, while one would find that philosophers 
have rarely become rulers among men—] mean hold- 
ing positions termed “ offices,” serving as generals or 

satraps or kings—on the mther hand, those whom they 
ruled have exig ed from them most numerous and 
most important benefits—the Athenians from Solon, 
from Aristeides, and from Pericles, the disciple of 
Anaxagoras ; the Thebans from Epaminondas ; the 
Ranvane from Numa, who, as some say, had some 
acquaintance with the philosophy of Pythagoras ° ; 
and the Italian Greeks in general from the “Py ite 
goreans, for these Greeks prospered and conducted 


3 The traditional date of Numa makes him too early to 
have known Pythagoreanism. 
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their municipal affairs with the greatest concord and 
peace just so long as those Pythagoreans managed 
their cities. 

Furthermore, since they cannot always be rnled by 
kings who are philosophers. the most powerful nations 
have publicly as philosophers as superintend- 
ents and officers for their kings. ‘Thns the Persians. 
methinks, appointed those whoin they call Magi, 
because they were acquainted with Nature and 
understood how the gods should be worshipped?!: the 
Egyptians appointed the priests, who had the same 
knowledge as the Magi, devoting themselves to the 
service of the gods and knowing the how and the 
wherefore of cverything: the Indians appointed 
Brachmans, because they excel in self-control and 
righteonsness and in their devotion to the divine. as 
a Pecilt of which they know the future better than all 
other men know their own immediate present: the 
Celts appointed these whom they call Druids.’ these 
also being devoted to the prophetic art and to wisdom 
in general. In all these cases the kings were not 
per anited to do or plan anything sathourt the assist- 
ance of these wise men, so that in truth it was they 
who ruled, while the kings became their servants 
and the ministers of their will, though they sat on 
golden thrones, dwelt in great houses. and feasted 
sumptuonsly. 

And indeed it is reasonable to expect that man to 
administer any office most capably who. occupying 
continuously the most difficult office of all. can lige: 
himself to be free from error. Vor example. the 
philosopher is always master of himself: and this is 


18-14. Diodorus (5. 31. 4) and Strabo (4. 198) also refer 
to them. 
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altogether more difficult than to be king over all the 
Greeks or all the barbarians. Vor what race of men 
is as savage as are anger and envy and contentious- 
ness, things over Ww ich, the philosophe rmust maintain 
control?) What race is as knavish and intriguing and 
traitorous as are pleasures and lusts, by which he 
must never be overcome? What race is as violent 
and terrifying and debasing to men’s souls as are fear 
and pain, to ‘which he must never be seen to yield ¢ 
Again, what armour, what defenees does he possess 
for protection against these forces such as both kings 
and generals have against a foe? What allies or 
bodyguards can he employ against them, unless it be 
sends of wisdom and prudence 7? Whom else can he 
bid do sentry duty or trust to stand guard, or what 
servants can he e mploy 3 ? Is he not, on the contrary, 
obliged to hold this wateh himself both night and 
day, with anxions thought and vigilance, leans ere he 
is aware of it, he may be exciled by pleasures or 
terrified by fears or tricked by lust or brought low by 
pain and so be made to abandon those acts which are 
best and most rightcous, turning traitor to himself ? 
However, the man who administers this office with 
firmness and self-control does not find it difficult from 
then en to show hiniself superior even to the whole 
world. 

But when [ enter into these details regarding 
philosophers, let no one think 1 am speaking with a 
view to the outward appearance and the label.! For 
as sensible men do not Judge wine from the jar in 


1 Cf. Or. 84, 2-3 and 35. 11. 
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which it is stored—for often you will find in an excel- 
lent jar the spoiled wine of the taverns—so also they 
do not judge the man of cultivation by his dress. 
Yet J am not surprised that most men are deceived 
by such a thing as that. For example, the suitors 
pitted Odysseus agatust Trus because of their dress, 
supposing the two to be no different.1 But one 
of the philosophers who lived a short time ago has 
well said that it made Ismenias? especially angry 
that the pipers at funerals should be called flautists, 
though that is not quite the same thing, it seems to 
me. For the pipers at funcrals do no harm to the 
dead nor do they annoy them, whereas some of those 
who profess to be philosophers really do many griey- 
ous things.? However, the function ‘of the real philo- 
sopher is nothing else than to rule over human beings. 
But if a man, alleging that he is not competent, 
is reluetant to administer his own eity when it wishes 
him to do so and calls upon him, it is as if some one 
should refuse to treat his own body, though professing 
to be a physician, and yet should readily treat other 

men in return for money or honours, just as. if his 
health were a smaller recompense than another kind; 
or again, it is as if some one who elaimed to be an able 
trainer of athletes or a teaeher of letters should be 
willing to teach the sons of others, but should send his 
own son to some one else of less standing: or as if 
some one who neglected his own parents should be 
ready to prefer the parents of others, provided he 

1 T.c., both in rags. Cf. Odyssey 18. 40-41. 
2 Cf. Or. 32. 61. 
3 Cf. Or. 32. 9. 
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found them to be more wealthy or more distinguished 
than his own. For it is neither more righteous nor, 
by Heaven. more pleasant to disdain those who are 
related by ties of blood and then to be of serviee to 
those who are not relatives at all. 

Very well, the eonelusion to be drawn from these 
remarks is that the philosopher should hold oftice, 
since you wish it. However. you may be abs that, 
if there were not some insuper rable obstacle, [should 
not be waiting to be asked but should myself be 
asking, yes. entreating you! For this too is a mark 
ar ihose: whe are noble and sound-minded, that a man 
should rule his fellow citizens. himself announeing his 
candidacy and being grateful for his eleetion instead 
of depre ciating the honour, or even making it a 
dishonour. W tie then, is the Uisupens Ble obstaele 
in the present instance? I think I deserve to be 
believ: - in everything else whereof | speak—tor in 
my opinion | have never deceived vou in anything, 
nor have | in the past said one thing and meant 
another ?—yet | have always had too many engage- 
nents,’ and against my own inelination 1 ‘have thus 
far been prevented from abandoning them.! And 
now it is no longer possible at all. practically speaking. 
For it is not to my interest. and possibly not to yours 
either, that | should tarry here. Therefore I beg to 
decline my election. For 1 feel sure that T should 
not have had to submit to investigation, but that, 
just as previously you cleeted me unanimously by 


the abstract, it now heecomes plain that be is referring to 
himself. 

2 He is referring to his announced intention to leave Prusa. 
See Introduction. 

2 Le., too many engagements to permit him to accept office. 

4 Somewhat amplified in translation. See critical note. 
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La > i # , ty / ‘4 
aavres edmdhioacde, dmd7ve pe dTevojaate BovAc- 
lat Bd) > 
obat, To abtO Kai viv av ézoujoate. add odK 
” b Ae » LAN’ a . ‘A ” & 3 , CULO a 4: 
exw odTws, GAN’ Wa pev apbw, emlorapat dru odie 
mee Seay taney, oir eet le. 
av dev pe Tapaxareiy,' va b€ adel, rep TovTov 
~ > 
wupakarday otk alayvvopae. 


i zapaxadety Emperius: mapaxadetoba. 





1 The phrases éde7byv e€erdcews and ev 7H davepd, here 
somewhat freely translated, are taken to mean that the 
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acclamation? when you suspected I was willing to take 
office. you would have done the same now too. How- 
ever, [am not so minded ; but while [ know that in 
order to hold office I Uiould not have been obliged to 
call upon you, yet in order to be excused from hold- 
ing office I am not ashamed to be calling upon you. 


Council would dispense with both the usual scrutiny of the 
candidate for election and also the usual secret ballot. On 
the whole situation hinted at in § 15, see Introduction. 
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Tunis Discourse is really earlier in date than Or. 49, though 
the interval between the two is presuinably very brief. In 
the one Dio disclaims the ambition to become archon, an- 
nouncing his intention to leave Prusa (50. 7), in the other 
he declines that office in an election already in progress, re- 
ferring to his departure as to an event of the immediate futnre 
(49. 15). The projected journey is referred to briefly also in 
the opening sentence of Or, 45. A possible explanation of 
the reason for the journey and for the repeated postpone- 
ment of it is suggested in the Introduction to Or. 49. 

Our Discourse affords no sure clue as to the reason for the 
meeting of the Council, Ht may have been a regular session 
of that body, though we learn (g§ 10) that Dio had been charged 
with having interfered with its convening. At all events the 
setting for this defence of his past record was highly dramatic, 
The presiding officer nist have been his own son (rév viov 
tobror, § 5), to whose recent election as archon Dio seenis to 
refer at the close of Or. 48. Dio himself was a member of 
the Council, for in § 10 he is at some pains to explain why he 
has not been in attendance upon earlier sessions. 

Arnim argues with some plausibility that, when on a 
previous oceasion Dio had declined election as archon, he had 
engineered the substitution of his son for that position. We 
do not know the precise age of the son at the time of his 
election, but the reference to his inexperience (Or. 48. 17) 
leads us to suppose that he was young for the’ highest office 
in the state, and that supposition is confirmed by the conclud- 
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ing sentence of the present Discourse as emended by Capps. 
What more natural, then, than that Dio’s enemies should 
have spread the report that the son was merely a cat's paw 
for the father, and that, while evading the responsibilities of 
office, Dio was exercising all its prerogatives—marra amas 
vopilovat Ta Tis apyis ylyvecbae Kara THY ee yraopny, § LO? 
Against that rumour Dio offers the favourite Greek argument 
of probability, pointing to his previous record and claiming 
that it would be inconsistent, espeeially for one of his age, to 
refrain from exercising the prerogatives of a member of the 
Council, while at the same time trying to usurp the functions 
of its presiding officer. The fact that shortly thereafter he 
was put up as a eandidate for that office suggests either that 
his arguments or his flattery or both had silenced the opposi- 
tion or else that his foes were really a very small minority. 
There is in these Bithynian addresses abundant testimony 
to his popularity and influence at Prusa. 
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°K \ % z 4 € col > F, Fe ” 
‘yay Kat mpoTepov prev Dds HyaTrwv, @ avdpes, 
Gorep etkos Ti TOV avopa Tov émEKH Kat Ovid 
arénrov 76 dpovipwrtatoy atépyew ris marpidos 
a id A A e ~ ww ~ 
Kat PeBadtarov? TO dé Budv adAdovs mpoTtiév 
or o uy e > - ~ 
Gpowv wanep et tis dtAdrods elvar A€ywr Tats 
otklats pléev doit Kul Tots épyaoTyplois Tots &v 
TH mOAeL, THY b€ Gyopav Kal TO MpuTavetov Kal TO 
x \ ‘ ” ¢ A > rd £ 4 
BovAeurnpiov Kal ta dAdAa lepa apedéotepov cp, 
an x f m” f / ‘ ‘ “~ 
vy Ala ef tus Aaxedayovioy ro perv rA‘Oos 
? Fs ‘ ‘\ , \ \ > , \ Ay 
éptrer, Tovs Fé Bacirt€us Kat Tovs eddpous Kat Tovs 
yéporras nripale tods awdpoatvy tav dAAwv 
vi ‘ > a a ¢ , 3 i 
duadh€povras Kal d¢ ods daca } mods eaw@lero. 
4 A A ~ > ta a f > ft 
émov Kat mapa tots >APyvatois, ot pddvata avOpes- 
mu eOnpoKkpatobr'to Kal mA€etoTov évepov Tots ToA- 
Nots Kat Synpotucots, obdels TuTOTE OUTWS eyéveTo 
AY , > ‘ ey ~ 
Apacds onpayayos,, obd€ “YVaépBodos éxelvos 7 
KAdwv, cate tov "Apeor mayor 7 tH Bovdjy rods 


1 od added by Casaubon. 





1 That atl these places should be called fepé should not 
surprise us. ‘Phe market-place was dotted with altars and 
memorials and sbrines, and town-hall and council-chamber 
each had its religious rites and associations. 
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My friends, I admired you even ere this, as indeed it 
was to be expected that a man of fairness and no fool 
would cherish that element iu his native city which is 
most sensible and trustworthy: on the other hand, 
to rank others ahead of you is as if a man who pro- 
fessed to be patriotic were to delight in the private 
houses and workshops in his city, but to regard with 
more indifference the market-place, the town-hall, the 
conneil-ehamber, and the other sacrosanct places !; 
or as if, by Heaven, a Spartan were to be fond of the 
common people, but were to hold in low esteem the 
kings and ephors and elders, men by far superior to 
all others in prudence, men by whose efforts the city 
as a whole was being preserved.2. Again, take the 
Athenians, who had the most denomane government 
in the world and gave the most numerous privileges 
to the masses and the people’s party : they never had 
any demagogue, not even the notorious Hyperbolns 3 
or Clean, so audacious as to regard the Areopagus or 


2 The ephors and elders had even more prestige than the 
kings. 

5 Hyperbolus shared with the more famous Cleon, whom 
he succeeded as leader of the democratic party, the special 
ridicule of the comic poets. 
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e€axoclovs atyrotepov Tod Sijtov vopilew. ef dé 
auvEey@s peeperry pret Aakedatpoviow Kal “Afnvatwr, 
ouyyveyige eyeTwe ca ot avy Spyrets, OTe Tay 
ToLOUTOY mapade typdrey bpds a&lous KpVo, KaL 
7™pos “he Maras, WS ota, Suadeyopevos obK dAAwy 
viva paddov yyodpae mpémew punpovedew 7) THV 
axpas ‘EAAiver. 

3 Tis & odv ebvoias THs Tpos bpas KGL Tis mares 
éxetvo dpi yeyvéotos TeKpHpLov, OTL hire ératpeia 
rut mwemoubors pyre our ets e€ bpecav éywv Twas 
Gappav eloepyopae Tmpos bps, Kal vopiles peydevos 
éAaTzov ay exet dfjAov oT TH KowH didrta Terr 
oTeUKODS Kat TH mpos dmavras evvoia, nde! loxv- 
pos 7) hoBepos etvat SoKav 7H Bouddpeevos? bud TovTo 
Geparevedbar. et d€ AA€ovy Tods SypoTLKOUS STE 
oar éAccuvo6, kat Kal? daov otov Te wv éemuoudilew 
eTeLpos}u7), ovfév €a7t TobTo aypetov tod mpds 

> ‘ * a ca 
ewcetvous exewv OlKCLOTEpOV eTEL Kal TOD GuwpaTos 
act 70 Kapvov VepuTedopev Kal TAclova TroLtovpefa 
Tpdvoiay ToO@V 7 odbarduaGv, drav ot peéev adAyadct 
$ Kal merrovlores @ouw, of 6€ byratvwow. ef d€ elzov 
eheeens Tovs OnpLoTUcOUs, pndets broAd By Adyew 
fee as aduca Kal Tapdvopa emacxor, OTOTE Kad 
TOUS es taTpGv TEpvopevous 7 Kaopévous, zt 
owrnpla mdoxorrus TabTu, edeobpev, Kal daxpvou- 


wey 


* babe Emperins, wy ye Arnim : pajre. 
After Ones Crosby deletes cs. 





The old Council of Fwe lMufidred was enlarged to six 
enue din honour of Demetrius Poliorcetes, the tribes having 
Pen increased to twelve. 

2 Cf. Or. 43. 7. 

3 [fe speaks more sympathetically regarding the commons 
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the Council of the Six Hundred! with less reverence 
than the common people. But if 1 am continually 
referring to the Spartans and Athenians, let the 
carping critics pardon me. because I am judging 
you worthy of sueh comparisons and beeause in ad- 
dr essing Greeks, as I take to be the ease, | deem it 
appr opriate not to refer to any others than Grecks 
of the first rank. 

However that may be, let this be your evidenee of 
my goodwill toward you, as well as of my trust in 
you, “that I come before vou with assurance neither 
beeause T rely upon some political elub nor beeause I 
have among you some familiar friends : morcover, | 
believe | shuld stand as high with you as any man, 
obviously beeause T have based my ‘confidence upon 
my friendship toward all and my eoodwill teward all, 
and not upon my being held to be an influential 
or formidable person or seeking to be favoured for 
such a reason. On the other hand, if I did pity the 
commons at the time when they were subjects for 
pity, and if I tried my best to ease their burdens? 
this is no sign that I am on more friendly terms with 
them than sith you. We know that, in the ease of 
the body, it is always the ailing part which we treat, 
and that we devote more attention to the feet than 
to the eyes, if the feet are in pain and have been 
injured while the eves are in sound condition. Again, 
if [have said that the eommons were subjcets for pity, 
let no one assume that I mean they have been treated 
unfairly and illegally,’ for we also pity persons who 
are subjected by physicians to surgery or cautery, 
although such treatment is for their recovery , av 


in Or. 43, but it must be remembered that he was on that 
oceasion addressing the popular assembly. 
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A > / 
aw éx abrois Kat puntépes Kal mratépes, elddres 
> P 
opeAovpevovs. 
an , ov o \ , ¢ om aera \ 
O dé éfynv, OTe Kal mporepov Buds HyaTwv mpw 
” cal ~ ed ~ 
i) meipav tkavyy etAnpevas THs Svavotas, viv ye 
a“ ei A is ‘ 
opvow tobs Jeods dpiv dmavras, 7) pay eyurye THV 
‘ > , > , ~ S x # 
Bovdi od povov akiav tyrAs Kpivw Kat diddas, 
3 AY 2 Ls ‘ ? 4 € ~ ‘ A > , 
GdAa Kai Oavpdlw tippy loxydy budv Kat rip adr- 
~ ti 
Jeary Kat tH eAevbepiav. Kal TodTov €aynKa TOV 
tpomov, ware TH Sum pev extetixévar Soxelv 
~ ral A 
Kata THY euavTod Sbvaywv as Troditys, Byiv de 
&. ‘ ‘ rd wn ~ ‘ ¢ , 
odeiAew Kail pndémote ay Surnbyvar tiv dwerépay 
a € F A ~ ‘ % t \ 
evvovay brepBadrdéobar. Kat totro dy To pybev 
im6 tTav maddy Twos pyTopwv, brepBodjy TiWa. 
éyew Soxodv KoAaKkelas, OTe TOY SHfLOV EtKdTWS GV 
’ ~ > é. “~ ‘ 1 > a } - nn 
év tots ddbadmots mepupepoisiny,’ eyo Sixaiws av 
~ € ~ ~ 
elmoyue mpos Bpads. Kal Tov vidv TodTov, et vodv 
” \ A2 , , \ t Cs 
éyer kal cwhpovel,” voila mavta tov Biov bpiv 
, \ , - 2 2 
avabijcew Kat Oepamedcew tyds ody ArTov €od. 
Tivos yevopévov, dijoe Tis, Kal Tia TOV avipayv 
~ > if a 7, t Ww > - 
meipav etdydars odTws diepdtatetvy; laws ézi- 
mvouk Tis prow yéyorev adbrtopatos Kat dopa THs 
a col 3 rat <a 
puxis Tovadry mpos vas: exetvo O° obv etloracde 
~ a w ~ a x Ba ww 
cadas oT. ovte Sipov otre Bovdrv otre avdpa, 


1 repipepolwe r| mepipépose pny M, wepidépor, viv Hemsterhuis. 
| ‘age 
owppore K eiske : owdpovetv. 





1 § 1. 

* Like many other passages in this speech, the allusion, 
though doubtless clear to the audience, is less clear to the 
reader. Possibly Dio is alluding to the Council’s indulgence 
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since their mothers and fathers alike weep over them, 
although they know that they are being benefited. 

Howes er, as ] was saving, i though I “admired you 
even ere this, before ever I “had had sufficie nt experi- 
ence of your disposition, now certainly. I swear to 
you by all the gods, I for my part not only judge the 
Council wor thy of respect and affection, but am even 
amazed at your power and truthfulness and independ- 
ence. Moreover, I have conducted myself in such a 
way that, while I have, as [ think. repaid the people 
in full to the best of my ability as a citizen, yet to 
you Tam still indebted, and T could never outdo your 
benevolence toward me.? And in fact that expres- 
sion which was used by one of the orators of old 
which was considered to contain a certain excess of 
flattery, namely, “J might with good reason carry 
the commons around with me in my eyes,” | could 
justly use with reference to you. And what is more, 
this son of imine, if he is sensible and prudent, I 
believe will dedicate his whole life to your service 
and consult your welfare no less than I do. 

“What has happened,” some one will say. “ and 
what experience of the gentlemen have you had. that 
you are so extravagant in your language ?7"8 — Pos- 
sibly it is an inspiration which has come to me spon- 
taneously. a spiritual impulse of that sort in your 
direction ; but one thing at any rate T would have 
you know clearly—that [ cannot cherish or favour 
with my eloquence either commons or Conneil or 





in the matter of his son, to whom he presently refers. See 
Introduction. 

3 ‘The gentlemen in question were of course the members 
of the Council, before whom he was then speaking. He is 
well aware how extravagant is his praise, and he is quick to 
anticipate likely criticisms and to make capital out of then. 
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catpamyy i) durdarny 7) TUpavvoy, orépyew 7 Depa- 
weve Tots Adyous eye SUvapan, pay map €uavtTa 
mpotepov abrav émau'éoas Kal TO THs aboxiis 700s 
dmodeEdpevos. ipds b€ Opa, ayedov oodkes buov 
yéyore Treipa Tijs Suaroias, pander mwmoTe douKkov 
pense pbiBorov pede! Tametvov pede edpeTaBodov 
pede avaiatytov pnd rray" 7) DopiBev y mpay- 
pare emidederypeevous™ ware jelmouye’ av fappav, 
eXeTe poev Tpooraras xpyarous, obdéva dé d§vov 
éauTaw, aA’ obd€ THY mporepov" Tov ewov matépa 
 wdmmov otd€ tobs TOV dAkwy, wdavTas dyabods 
Kal TYAS akious. 

Kai pndels re vopion A€yew eavtov elamo.obvTa 

pondels jee voploy Neyeur épnavrby eloou 

7@ polovacba. THs PovdAjs: eyw Lev Yap ATTEie 
dua, ToAAds ‘aitias—Kal muaTevouTe ws viv yodv' 
S, ~ {4 * ww as ? ~ ‘ 3 
aAyfads Aéyw—Kai tows obk eavTod ydpw wde- 

eos z Seis > , 
Actas 3) tpudis twos: i b€ elyov amoxptipacbat 

ua 
yrayqv obk edurduny. Kat odk eat. déos pjoTE 
eyar d6€w KoAaKedver bpds, od KoAaKEedoas TOV éy- 
Opov tiparvov ob5€ pia ayervés obdé dveAcdPepov 
elma’, OTe TOAAGIs ayamnrov yv Civ éteobv mpdt- 
zovet Kal Aéyouow. GAXG jor SoKel péya Kat Betov 
i ~ t a 
elvas TO yryvopevoy Tap’ bptv. idia pev ydp dzotot 
~ > rd a 

moté €ote 0} adddpu dKkpiBas emiotapas’ vopile 
Qa x ~ ~ ~ Fa Lid if 
bé€ BeAtiovs THY TOAAGY: KoW S€, GtTav ovvedOyTeE 

1 pnde Emperius: pare. 2 pdé Emperius : pire. 

3 nndé Emperins: pave. 
+ nd? Frrav added by Emperius. 
5 After zpdrepov Emperius deletes 7. 
8 yor yoor Bucy yoov viv or yoo. 





1 Sneh fulsome flatte ry suygests that there had been 
friction between the Council and its presiding officer, and that 
Dio is willing to go to any length to heal the trouble. 
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man, be he satrap or prince or tyrant, without first 
praising them to myself and approving the character 
of their spirit. But in your ease, practically every time 
there has been a test of your disposition, T sce you 
have never displayed any ‘injustice or double -dealing 
or baseness or fickleness or insensibility or yielding to 
elamour or annoyance. And so 1 might say with 
assurance, that, while you have had excellent leaders, 
you have had none as excellent as you deserve. no, 
not even my father or my grandfather of days gone 
by, nor the forebears of the rest of vat all eood men 
and deserving of honour as they were. 

And Jet no one imagine that Tam trying through 
oratory to force my way into the pr eside ney of the 
Council: for 1 am leaving Presa fora variety of 
reasons—and vou must believe that this time at least 
I speak the trath 2—and perhaps not for the sake 
of personal profit or any self-indulgene eh indeed I 
have not been able to hide my purpose? Besides, 
there is uo fear that T may ever be Gr aht guilty 
of flattering vou, since | did not flatter the hateful 
tyrant * or ee a single ignoble or servile word, at 
a time when many were elad to save their lives by 
any decd or word at all. On the contrary, your way 
of doing things seems to me to be grand. yes. super- 
human. For, while ] do not know with absolute pre- 
cision what you are like in private life—though | 
believe you to he superior to most people—1 do know 











2 Dio has not yet taken his departure when he delivers 
Or. 49. See the Introduction to that Discourse for a possible 
explanation, 

* Apparently Dio had divulged his purpose to some of his 
acquaintances privately. He may have hoped to seenre fur- 
ther grants for Prusa. See his veiled allusion in Or. 49, 15. 

* Domitian. Cf Or. 45. 1. 
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~ n a > \ % f am y = 
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7, + A. / 2: f + X 
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, , * \ 2>\7 @ > \ 
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é a ~ > > gs > y 3 \ 
pLovots Tots KaKots otoav adéAyov, GAN ov® Kat 
emt tois ayabots obdev Arrov, ate edynpos; 
wa 3 ny , > ’ > N > 8) / 
No obv, dice tis, éyKuyiuov avaotas WOeAn- 
i ~ ~ ~ \ - , 7% a. ‘ 
oas eltety THs BovAjs; Kal Ti dewov, eav ddnfleés 
or ? os 
Hs 70 O€ eyKuyoy TobT0, édv haivynabe avdsrovoe 
rots Aeyopévois, oby byétepds eatw ematvos, Tob 
la 
b€ eiévTos KuTHYyopia. Gjuws é adK ay emouncd- 
>] ¥. Fo ~ > %, re ww 
pny oddéva Adyor zoodTov ef pty adddpa wAyynoa, 
woTep mpdtepov mote, akovoas OTe Kabudlepar 
TO byueTepov. Kal dia TotTo ameAoynodyny, ody 
btepopa@y atoroyeiabar méflev; obb€ Kpivwy epav- 
Toi TaTewédtepov. vuordlorTe pev yap, ws pact, 
im: A if. ~ 
dixaorTy, Kal vi) Ala tupdvyw KaKxonJer Kal movnpa 
ranewov atodoyeiabat roAirats b€ Kal ovyyevéat 
‘ ce a e ~ 
Kat ido, ovs Tis WyetTaL petplous, od TaTrELWor, 
aA evyvayrov Kat dikatov. Kal TdTe obv bpOds 
> , 4 ~ -~ ~ oe e ~ ra 
eroinaa Kal viv TOAA@ padAdov, ote buds cadéo- 
la 
Tepoy emlorapa.. muvOdvopar yap ws tives edokayv 
1 otx ameiAgaw added by Post, od« dmeAjv Arnim, ot?’ 
areAds leiske. 
2 After ddjdecav Reiske deletes odx. 
3 GAN od Emperius : add. 4 8 added by Capps. 
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a as a corporate body. whenever you gather here, 

r, it may be, in the Assembly. you have never said 
or thea anything base or servile, and that entreaty 
has no w eight with you, nor promises, nor threats— 
supposing of course there is any one so low as to try 
to prevail by threats. But w hy should E not spe: ak 
my mind—as if the philosopher had to contine himself 
to exposing what is bad and concealing what is better, 
or as if the truth were beneficial only in connexion 
with evils, instead of no less so in eonnexion with good 
things, because it is laudatory ! 

- But did you, then,” some one will ask. “ rise to 
your feet merely to deliver a eulogy of the Council ? ” 
‘And what is there shocking in that. provided the 
eulogy be true? However, ie eulogy of mine, in 
ease you are clearly unlike what is anid of you, is 
not a eulogy of you, but rather an aeceusation of the 
speaker. Siill, for all that. 1 should not have delivered 
any sueh speech at all if T had not been very much 
hurt, as T was onee before.’ on hearing that I am 
compromising your position, And this explains why 
I have defended myself, not disdaining to make a de- 
fenee—why should 1 ?—nor judging it to be beneath 
me. Vor while it is humilating to make a defence 
before a dozing judge. as the saying goes, and also, 
by Heaven, Bberace a malieious and rascally tyrant, to 
do so before fellow citizens and kinsmen and friends 
whom one regards as fair-minded is not humiliating, 
but reasonable and just. So not only was my conduct 
correct on that former oeeasion2 but it is much more 
so now that I know you better. For I Jearn—and 





1 The allusion is perhaps purposely vague. Dio may be 
alluding to his defence of the commons (cf. §§ 3-4). 
2 See preceding note. 
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iz ~ 
oupPovrcvew ratépa® ovra ta> Kpeittova SoKxotvTa 
d , 
mpooTdaypatos éyer' raéw. Kal dia THY droxiay 
TavTHV amo ypovov Twos ob6€ Tais BovAais map- 
eTUyyavoy. TO yap éxew® adtor afihoarta Tar 
~ ip * c A Mv ts eid ‘7 
Ths WéAews ws tkavov OvTa Povdretecbar dy Kat 
Stokely Ta Kouwd, preva€y be epyw Tovelv ideaTny 
kal THs €Eovalas THs KaTa TOV VdpLov aKUpoV oUTE 
dAdws emcees otTe igov' ab tois* tyAkovrots. 
1 
2 
3 
4 


70 6€ Wilamowitz: pydée. 
matépa Reiske : mérepa. 
za added by Wilamowitz. 
éxee Wilamowitz : yee. 
> éyew| apyew Selden. 
§ sv added by Capps. ? taov Capps : tows. 
8 ab rots with U'P, tots Pilugk : adrots BM. 
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there has been a flood of talk of that kind—that some 
have believed the charge that I blocked the assem- 
bling of the Couneil ; indeed I have heard also that 
they believe that absolutely every act of the govern- 
ment takes place to suit my wishes. But as ‘for me, 
while I do not rob my son of one thing, | mean his 
unwillingness to do anything within his own control 
against ny wishes or in any other w ay than guessing 
at my opinion too, nevertheless I swear I never gave 
him any orders at all—I mean orders on public matters 
—though for one who is a father to advise what seems 
to him preferable does have the status of an order. 
Moreover, because of this suspicion of whieh [ have 
spoken, for some time past I have not attended the 
sessions of the Couneil. Vor to have deemed him 
worthy of municipal activities as being competent 
by now to be a Couneillor and to administcr the 
commonwealth, but meanwhile actually to try to 
make him a, private citizen and to rob him of the 
authority which is legally his—this, I say, is from 
any point of view neither reasonable nor yet fair 
for men of my age. 


1 For an interpretation of these concluding sentences, see 
the Introduction. 
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THE’ FIFTY-FIRST DISCOURSE: 
IN REPLY TO DIODORUS 


Or the Diodorus mentioned in the title of the present Dis- 
course we know absolutely nothing. Dio supplies no clues 
in the speech itself. Tn fact, he does not address him directly. 
Consequently we may infer that the name rests upon reliable 
tradition. It would appear that the man in question had 
just made a speech in Assembly lauding some citizen of 
Prusa. It is plain from § 8 that this citizen had effected 
certain reforms in connexion with the ephebes.t Diodorus 
may have moved —or seconded —a resolution to give him 
wider jurisdiction of similar character (cf. § 6). Dio fol- 
lowed him with this brief speech, whose purpose is both to 
register his own approval of the proposal and at the same 
time to cast suspicion upon the sincerity of the previous 
speaker. 

If we are left in the dark as to Diodorus, we are in almost 
equal darkness as to the unnamed recipient of the city’s 
favour. Arnim states confidently that he is Dio’s son. This 
is possible, but the speech provides no proof of the assump- 
tion. On the contrary, the speaker exhibits remarkable self- 
restraint, if we are to think of him as the father of the person 
who is receiving signal honours. Most of his remarks are 
devoted to the merits of his city, and when he does refer to the 
man whom that city is honouring, it is by means of a colour- 
less rovrov or robde. In fact, the rather satirical tone of the 


1 The term ephebes was used of young men between the ages of 
eighteen and twenty. Athens seems to have instituted the system of 
providing systematic training for sueh young men, and the system 
assumed ¢ greater Importanee from the fourth century B.c. onward, 
as is witnessed by numerous inseriptions, 
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opening sentence in § 2, the grudging acknowledgement at 
the beginning of § #, and the possible suggestion of hasty 
judgement contained in the clause ed@ds ayetobe Kai tyas 
apetvous Svvacbae moeivy (§ 8). give the impression that Dio 
was not enthusiastic over the task before him. 
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te 


HPOX ATOAQPON 


Ndddpa Pavpalew emevow, @ dvdpes, el Tis odK 
aTodexopevds Twa obd€ ayaTGv eTeiTa avacTas 
émrawel TH Adyw Kat eviote SipAGev eyKedpuov 
paxpov Kat Alay emyecA@s ouyKelevov. 6 yap 
tovodtos dvOpwmos obk éaTw 6 Te THY atoxiaTwY 
od avroidev at7@, bOdvov, puxpoypuyiav, TO TAavTwY 
éaxatov, Sovrelav. Aéyetar yotv otk atémws Kal 
Tapa Tots maAatots* 

dovAov 700° etmas. 
hépe 51}, THs ovk® dv ein SobAOS 6 pds ToOToUTOUS 
apa avOputrous etepa av dpovel Tov, Kal tabta 
oby atAds, adda prera povrTidos Kal TapacKeuys, 
Kat KoAaKevwr ToAAdices ab pwov Kal Pavpaluy 
év ob iret; [eT ptov yap obras etrreiv. 

Kal pov ote mavres mavras® eyxopudlovar Top. 
Ty emtataabe Syrov: war” eyo avvndopar Kal 
Kpiven poaKkaptous bpas, et ovTws didotpev Tavtes 
dmavras. TobT0 yap eoTw dKxdrovbor. eBovddpnv 
& av, womep ev tats Bovdats Kat tats éxKAnotas 
ToMar eyKkwpiuv dkoboa €oTw, otTws Kal ev TH 
1 dOdvov] ddfov Geel. 2 od« added by Emperius. 


movav etrav| Herwerden. 4 wdvras Reiske: mdvra. 





1 Euripides, Phoenissae 392. 
2 We infer that Dio is addressing the Assembly. 
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IN REPLY TO DIODORUS 


My friends, it strikes me as exceedingly surprising 
w heat a man who does not approve of some one or 
does not like him nevertheless rises to praise him in 
a speech, and on oceasion enters into a long eulogy, 
one very carefully composed. For such a person has 
ou his eonseience all that is most disgraeeful—envy, 
meanness of spirit, and, worst of all,  servility. Not 
inappropriately, at any rate. is that term used for it 
by the ancients in the verse 


A slave’s word this thou hast spoken.! 


Aye, how eould that man be other than a slave. who 
in the presence of so many people ? acts at variance 
with his own thoughts—and that too, not with frank- 
ness, but with premeditation and cold calculation— 
and indulges in frequent flattery and admiration of 
a person whom he does not like : > Indeed that is to 
pnt it mildly ! 

As a matter of fact. you know, no doubt, that with 
us everybody lauds ev ervbody ; ; and so I rejoiee with 
you and eount you fortunate if we all are so fond of 
every body—for this is the natural inference ! How- 
ever, I wish that, just as it is possible to hear many 
eulogies in meetings of the Couneil and of the 
Assembly, so also it might be in the market-place and 
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> ~ A ~ Ww f ~ *. A 2 
ayopa Kai tots dAAois avAAéyots. viv b€ mapa Tov 
~ ~ \ 
romev toiadra' 7) Towadta é€att Ta Acyopeva, Kat 
A 5 +9 
woTep of yupvalovtes adtovs ev tats ayodats, Kat 
qets eyxepodpev ets dpddtepa. odKxoby, ay pev 
ets exxAyotay tis Tapayévnrar TOV Eévwv, pa- 
~ nw ~ € la \ PA nw > * 
wy Tay 7 codav yynoetar thy TOAW ay & els 
‘\ > Ae ¥ - Ls t z % 8 an AJ > , 
THv ayopay ¢1Ppdady, oTroiwy oder bet A€yewv’ E7I- 
soracGe yap adrot. ti odv, djce tis, dvéorys 
~ ~ ¥ ‘i of 
emiTyinowy Tots erawobow; o8 wa Tov Ata, ard 
a nv Ee A f J Ee > é 
Omws, av Suvarev, py pedvov evOade Gpev diAav- 
A 
Apwrot Kat diAdyafor, GAN opuotws ev? maytt 
TOTW KL KaLp@. 
ot ‘\ > f uv € ~ ta 
Tov per odv TovTou emawvov op® memAnpwyéevov 
¢e ’ ks ~ ao , co » ” ww 
bd? tar, wore pyndepiav brepBodjy éyew: dEcov 
dé Kat Bpads ewavety. Soxetre* yap jor TOAD wav- 
-Twr Tor Sipwrv Supepew. Kaya Todtro ovK cy 
z. e A 4 
eimov, €¢ py) Kat ébpdvovy ottws. ot pev yap 
” ‘ \ v , f bf 
dAAot mpos Td Avaitedés pdvov BAémovaw, Kat 
* - > nw ” ing v i ff 
Tovs diddvTas attois 7 Suvapévovs biddvat, Tov- 
Tovs emavobow: dpets d€ Kal THY MpoOuLiay Kat TO 
- LA s Ea & * 4 ~ é 
4 PovAecBae préeya elvar vopilere. Kat odyt TotTd 
£ % \ * t % ‘ é 
dyju, ws odxyt Kal mezoinke ToAAG Kal peydda: 
memoinke yap: GAN ote duty ye améxpy Kal TO 
, , oe ‘oy to ere \ ” \ 77 
BovrAeaPar avdrov. Ere dé of prev aAAoL Ta €AdyLoTa 
TaY ‘yevonerwy amodéxovrar: Adyw S€é daa exer 
1 rorabra added by Selden. 
2 év added by Reiske. 3 Soxetre Reiske : Soxet. 





1 Some of Dio’s own compositions illustrate the point, e.g., 
Or. 11. 
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the other places where men come together. But as 
it is, the words which are spoken are thus or thus in 
keeping with the place, and, just like those who are 
training themselves in the schoolk, we too try our 
hands at both sides of the question.!. Therefore. if a 
stranger attends a meeting of the Assembly, he will 
imagine that ours is a city of heroes, as it were, or 
sages ; whereas if he bursts into the market-p! 
hehe is no need to tell what kind of people he will 
think us, for von know that yourselves. “' What 
then,” some one will exclaim, “have you taken the 
floor to censure those who praise 7?’ Not so. by 
Heaven, but in order that, if possible, we may demon- 
strate our love of humanity and of nobility, not here 
alone, but in every place and on every occasion. 

Now although I observe that the Taudation of the 
gentleman ? fins been made complete by you. so that 
nothing remains to be addedJ yet it is ‘fitting that 
you alee should be praised. For you seem to me to 
be far superior to all other communities. And 1] 
should not have said this if } did not think so too. 
For example, all the others have an eye only for what 
is profitable, and those who give them something—or 
might do so—alone receive their praise : aCieveRS 
you re gard as of great importance both the earnest 
desire and the willingness to give. And J do not 
mean by this that our friend has not really rendered 
much important service, for he has, but rather that 
for you at least his mere willingness was sufficient. 
And again, the others stamp with approval the least 
important achievements—JI mean such things as 





2 Le., the unnamed person who is being honoured by the 
Assembly. 
3 It would seem that more than one had sung his praises. 
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Samay twa: bpeis dé TOv peylatwv alicbdvecbe 
Kava tH agiav. gore b6€ TH TavTi pretlov Tob 
Samavav TO Kideo0al Twa THs TOAEWS Kal pave- 
pov elvat edvootvta tpiv. mpos b€ todrors ot bev 
mAetator Tovs voubeTobvTas, Kav bia Adyou' TobTo 
Tomar, jcovat, Tovs dé pe aSovis KoAaKevov- 
TAS Davpacras amOSEXOVTUL Tap byty dé tovv- 
avtlov oO mrelory Tappyata Xpenpevos Kal Tots 
dpapravovow enimAntrwv Kat awdpovilwy, odtos 
padwora ayardrae. 

Tis obv obk av dyanjoee Tovadtny moAW Kat 
modttetay ev H TeV? diroTyudy at TYysal peiCous 
clot, 6 dé pret’ edvotas voufeT@v Tob peta KoAG- 
Kelas OftAodvTos puGAAov atépyeTat, mpobvporepot 
5’ eto ot odAot cwdpovileabar Kat eravopbod- 
aba ae Beparedecbar kai tpudav: 7% Tis odK ay 
bps pev éxtrayetn, tottov 6 eddaxyovigetey, id’ 
bpav TOLOUTWY GVTWY KEKpYyLevoy THs vpEeTEpas 
apyns a€vov ; 

Kairou® éywye péyar abt@ Tov ayava op® mpos 
beds ovta. dtw yap mors GAn Kal SApos éExwv 
errérpepe murdevew attov Kai év emoraryy etAeto 
THS KowTs apeTis Kal OTw Ty prepiarny apy 
ebwKe THS oudpootyys Kal Tis evragias Kal Too 
Kadas Broty Exaotov, THs odxt TovTW péyas* aye 

* dia Adyou| pera Adyou Arnim, dixa, yoyov Geel. 


After trav Arnim adds pév. 3 watrou Crosby : kat. 
+ After péyas Arnini adds 6, 





1 For the Greeks, admonition was not confined to mere 
words. Cf. Aristophanes, Wasps 254-255 : 
ei vy AV adfts KovddAots vovberHoe? Huds, 
drooBécavres tods AUyVoUS dmysev olkad’ adroi— 
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involve some expenditure of money—whereas you 
appreciate the greatest things as they deserve. And 
in fact it is an altogether greater achievement for a 
man to be really eoneencd for the city and to show 
himself well- -disposed toward you than jt is for him to 
spend money. I ‘urthermore, while those who ad- 
monish, even if only verbally are hated by most 
men, but those who delight with flattery are approved 
to a surprising degre e, in your case, on the contrary. 
he who uses the fullest frankness and reproves those 
who go astray and tries to bring them to their senses 
is most admired. 

Who, then, could fail to admire the kind of city and 
administration in which the honours conferred out- 
weigh the efforts made to obtain them, in which he 
who admonishes with kindly intent is more beloved 
than he who speaks to flatter, in whieh the masses 
are more eager to submit to correction and to be set 
right than to be courted and to live luxuriously ? 
Or who could fail to be amazed at you and, on the 
other hand, to congratulate this man on having 
been chosen by amen like you as worthy to hold 
office here ? ? 

And yet I myself sce that the task that lies before 
him with regard to you is a great one. For when an 
entire city and people voluntarily entrusts itself to a 
man for instruction and ehooses him as supervisor of 
its publie morals and gives him the supreme authority 
over temperance and orderliness and the right con- 
duet of the individual, is that man not confronted by 


By Zens, if you admonish us again with your knuckles, well 
douse our lamps and go back home by ourselves. 

2 The title of the post to which he is being appointed is 
not given. 
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eoTw, MOTE perder" €AdTTOML povjuar THS bpreTepas 
yroyins; aKkoTer O€, tva eldns, OTe pndé TeV 
maAaay pndels peyoe TOV Bavpalopeven dua Tav- 
TOS TOU Xpovov THduxavrys TYATS mapa Tov moA- 
Tav tov abrod tetiynkevy. 6 yotv® LlepuxdAqs 
> ~ ~ cs ¥ 
exeivos, Ov akovopev apa tots “AOnvalo aKpa- 
ur f ~ oe ‘A 
Covons yeveo0ur THs moAews, oTpatyyias pev 
Kd ca > ‘ Mw us ‘ : a 
ervyyaver' od puny détos eb0fe* dua Tavtds apyew 
Tod ypévou' . . . Kal TavTyY otK apyvpiov Souxdy 
ovve olxodopnparay evryreAovpevos, avn’ orws av 
ayabot wow ot t TroNir Tat, Kat voveretv Potrero TOUS 
dpaptdvovtas Kai 70 yoov Kal? abtov BeAtiovas 
~ ‘ > “a ‘A ‘ ~ 
movetv. od peyy nveltyov7o adtod bia tHv abtav* 
‘A , a € 
avaywytav ot Tore, moo 51° Kpettrous Bets of 
Tapas.ddvres abr ous kal Ttadeveu keAevovtes TaD 
ef Kal TUS Tap? abroi mpobupos qv tTobTo movetv 
dyavarrovvTey Kal ob pdvov ot TYLVTEOY, andra 
Kal aToKTEWdyT@ TOV eTYyLeAodjLevoy” MaTEp eKEt- 
vo. NwKparyny 
me p ” ua > , n im N € oA 
Totov otv ért Kaddov éyxcipuov 7 Tobde 7) bud 
ow ” eo > ‘ ” Ay 33 rs 
el7ou Tis av; ot ye eed) Hobleabte tods epyBous 
pydev Reiske : penderi. 2 ray added by Pflugk. 
yotv Selden : ody or vir. 
Emperius noted the lacuna at this point. 
ad7vav Dindorf: atrav. 
moow 6 Emperius’: 8) toaw M, woow dé UB. 
émpedotpevov Selden, émPfadddpevov Vimperius : émuxadov~ 
peevov. 


ed 





1 Pericles must have been sfrategus most of the time from 
his rise to power in 462-461 .c. until his death in 429 pc. 
Yet he was often subjected to bitter attack, and in the very 
year before his death he was deposed from office and tried 
for embezzlement, though later restored. 
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a mighty task. the task of not being found in any way 
interan to your opinion of him ? ‘But. that you may 
recognize the truth of what I say, observe ‘that not 
one of the men of old, not even of those who have al- 
ways been admired, has gained from his fellow citizens 
sueh honour as you have now bestowed. — For instance 
the illustrious Pericles—who. we are told, flourished 
at Athens when the city was in its prime—though he 
repeatedly obtained the post of gencral, was not 
deemed worthy of holding office All the time.) [But 
Socrates . . .]? and that too, not as an administrator 
of funds nor as one concerned with buildings.? but 
rather with the purpose of making his fellow citizens 
good men—chose both to admonish the erring ones 
ane at least so far as lay in his power. to make them 
better. Yet the men of that day did not tolerate 
him, because of their own lack of diseipline.t| How 
far superior, then, are you. who submit yourselves to 
instruction, yes, even demand it, to those wha were 
irritated even if some one of his own accord was cager 
‘to do this for them, and who not merely refrained 
from honouring, but even put to death the man who 
tried to take them under his eare. as the Athenians 
did in the ease of Socrates ! * 

Accordingly, what more beautiful eulogy could any 
one pronounce, either of this man or of yourselves ? 
For since you have seen that he has idipraved 


2 By way of filling out the lacuna, Capps suggests some 
such phrase as 6 6¢ Nwxparns dd€av peylornr éAaBev. 

$ The treasury of the Delian Confederacy was removed to 
Athens in 454 8.c., and there began for Pericles a period of 
most active building operations, the most notable buildings 
to his credit being the Parthenon and the Propylaea. 

+ Dio is alluding to the condemnation and execution of 
Socrates in 399 B.c. 
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Kal Tods veavioxous KpeitTovas TeToInKOTa, €dOdS 
Hyetabe Kal buds dpetvous duvacba Tovetv. Kat v1) 
Aia ye obyi tois perv edyPors eoti mawWelas Kat 
dpeTns xpeta, tots dé mpoPeBynxdaw ob Kal mdon 
TH moAet* Borep et Tes latpos tots pév mravoly a 
Tois pempakioss xpelav efvar Depametas: vopilor, Tots 

95€ reAclors pup. Kal prayy 7 ye mpos Tas TyLas 
weyadopuxia TOS ovxt favpaoti' THis TOAEwS ; i? 
yap Tov oepvenr ovyt mpolvpws® mapeoxnKate ; 
ouK etkovas 5 ovK dvdpudvras ; obxt mpeoBevovras* 
m™pos Tas mdXeus, mpos TOV adroxpdtopa ; ov KOW} 
TymaavTes 3° ob Kar idiay ekaoTOS Befrovpevos ; 
tis’ oby ob« dv Holey’ TovTwr* ToLvovTwWY 6vTwY;? 
9 Tis obk av mpofupotto 6 te SUvatTo ToLEtY Bas 
ay ald; obKobty eywye olwar Kat TOV TOObE Erratvov 
as “pSvvdpoqy _eipyKevat. To yap Ta dmodexo- 
bevy Ted Kal TYLCV TOY eyKespiov diAov vis KaA- 
Acoros émawos éxeivov ay etn. 

Bavpacry Pilugk : Oavpacris. 

zi Casaubon: rit. 

mpobtiws Casaubon : zpoduptas. 

mpeaBevovras| tpecBevovres Reiske. 

Tyawres Casaubon : tysdvras. 

Be fore ris Pflugk reads @ for MS. 9». which Arnim deletes. 


obv obt av abein Crosby, dv od« dvefetn PHlugk, otv ob« 
av dOdoln Arnim: dv jobetn UBT, dveBetn M. 


Yon ew we 
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the ephebes and the young men, you immediately 
jump to the conclusion that he can improve you 
too. And, by Heaven, it is not true that, while ‘the 
ephebes have need of instruction and virtue, those 
who are advanced in years, and in facet the entire 
eity, do not. That w ould be just as if some physician 
were to think that boys or young men had need of 
medieal attention, but not the adults. Yet must 
we not concede that in the matter of honours the 
eity’s magnanimity is surprising ? For what mark 
of highest esteem have you not eagerly conferred ? 
Have you not voted portraits, statues, ‘embassies to 
the cities and to the Emperor?! Have you not 
shown honour by publie recognition ; have you not 
shown honour by individual greeting? Therefore 
what man would not be pleased when these rewards 
are so distinguished ? Or what man would | not be 
eager to do you any service in his pow er? Well 
then, I at least believe I have spoken in praise of 
this man too as effectively as I eould; for the eulogy 
direeted toward those who approve and honour a 
man elearly would be that man’s highest praise. 


1 Dio obviously refers to the honour of serving on such 
embassies. The ms. reading should be retained. 





8 rovTwy Capps : tar. 


® dvrwv| dddrvtwr Pflugk. 
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THE FIFTY-SECOND DISCOURSE : 
ON AESCHYLUS AND SOPHO- 
CLES AND EURIPIDES OR THE 
BOW OF PHILOCTETES 


Tnis Discourse is not merely an interesting hit of ancient 
literary criticism but also our chief source of information as - 
to two of the three plays with which it deals, the Philoctetes of 
Aeschylus and that of Euripides, both known to-day only in 
scanty fragments. dn Or. 59 Dio presents in prose para- 
phrase the prologue of a Philoetetes, which by means of the 
present Discourse is recognized as that of Euripides, together 
with a portion of the ensuing dialogue between Odysseus and 
Philoctetes. ‘The Enripidean play elearly appealed to Dio’s 
rhetorieal instinets ; yet we are reminded of the situation in 
the Frogs of Aristophanes, the god of the drama yielding the 
palm to Aeschylus, though unmistakably prejudiced in 
favour of Euripides. 

There was little occasion for Homer to refer to Philoctetes, 
whom he names in only three passages. His most illumina- 
ting reference is Jliad 2, 716-726, from which we learn that 
Homer at least knew the story. Fuller details were obtain- 
able from three epies belonging to what is known as the 
Cycle—the Cypria, the Little Iliad, and the Iliupersis. The 
high points in the epie version are as follows. Heracles, out 
of gratitude for services rendered, had given Philoctetes his 
bow and arrows, once the property of Apollo. When the 
Greeks sailed for Troy, Philoctetes guided them to the island 
of Chrysé, where they were to offer saerifice. ‘There a venom- 
ous serpent bit Philoetetes on the foot. His cries of anguish 
and the stench of his wound caused the Greeks to abandon 
him: on the shores of Lenmos. ‘Ten years later, when the 
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Greek fortunes were at a low ebb, upon the advice of the seer 
Calchas and by the stratagem of Odysseus the Trojan seer 
Helenus was taken captive. He revealed that Troy could be 
taken only with the aid of Philoctetes and his bow, and that 
Neoptolemus, the son of Achilles, must come from Seyros. 
Accordingly Diomedes is sent for Philoctetes and Odysseus 
for Neoptolemus. Philoctetes is healed of his wound, slays 
Paris, and in company with Neoptolemus causes the down- 
fall of Troy. For further details the reader is referred to 
the introduction to Jebb’s edition of the Philuctetes of 
Sophocles. 

The occasion on which our Discourse was delivered is un- 
known. Dio’s reference to the chill of morning might suggest 
his home in Prusa as the setting for his adventure in dramatic 
criticism. Flis allusion to ill health and his manifest sym- 
pathy for the lonely Philoctetes, victim of misfortune, suggest 
the period subsequent to Dio’s exile as the time of com- 
position. 
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52. JIEPI AISXYAOY KAI SO®OKAEOYS 
KAT EYPINTAOY H HEPL TQN @1A0- 
KTHTOY TOEQN 


’Avaords oyeddv Tt TEpt TpMOTAY Wpay THS hyépas 
Kat dud THY appwortar Tob o@paros Kal dud TOV 
aépa buxporepov dvTa dua THY ew Kal pddcora 
pleToTrMpus TpoocorKora KalTou pLeaobvTos Bepovs, 
émrewedn Onv euavtod Kal Tpoonvlapny. évretTa 
aveByy emi to Ceiyos Kal mepundov ev 7@ inzo- 
dpopw modAovs twas KUKAoUS, mpdws Te Kal 
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THE FIFTY-SECOND DISCOURSE: ON 
AESCHYLUS AND SOPHOCLES AND 
EURIPIDES OR THE BOW OF 
PHILOCTETES 


Havine risen about the first hour of the day, both 
on account of the feeble state of my health and also 
on account of the air, which was rather chilly because 
of the early hour and very much like autumn. though 
it was mid-summer, [ made my toilet and performed 
my devotions. I next got into my carriage and made 
the round of the race-course several times, my team 
moving along as gently and comfortably as possible. 
After that I took a stroll and then rested a bit. Next, 
after a rub-down and bath and a light breakfast, I fell 
to reading certain tragedics. 

These tragedies were the work of topmost artists. 
I may say, Aeschylus and Sophocles and Euripides. 
all dealing with the same theme, which was the theft 
—or should I say the seizure ?—of the bow of Philo 
ctetes. However that may be, Philoctetes was por- 
trayed as being deprived of his weapons by Odysseus 
and as being carried off to Troy along with them, for 
the most part willingly, though in some measure also 
yielding to the persuasion aa necessity. since he had 
been depriv ed of the weapons which furnished him 
with not only a living on his island, but courage in 
his sore affliction, and at the same time fame. 
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1 98] 038 euod Arnim. 
2 ot? evi» te Capps, oddéy éyovra Hermann, cy oddev 
teiske : otdev. 
4 Pepouleievae Cc rosby : : enCDemouleuRoey: 
At Aihens plays were une produced in competition. 
2 Aeschylus was born in 525 n.c. and died soon after 458 5 
Sophocles in 468 at the age of 28 defeated Aesehylus, but 
lived until 405; Euripides began his career in 455, after 
Aeschylus had died, and lived until 406. 
3 The duty of the choregus was to provide the funds 
needed by the choruses of the particular poet to whom he 
had been assigned. 
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So I was feasting my eyes on the spectacle por- 
traved by these dramas aud figuring to myself that, 
even if I had been in Athens in those days, I could 
not have witnessed such a contest as this of those 
distinguished poets.’. On the contrary, while there 
were some who did witness contests between the 
youthful Sophocles and the aged Acschylus and some 
who saw the older Sophocles compete with Euripides, 
his junior, vet the career of Euripides fell quite out- 
side the period of Aeschylus?; and besides, probably 
the tragic poets seldom or never competed against 
one another with plays on the same theme. And so 
I was evidently having a rare treat and a novel solace 
for my illness. Accordingly, I played choregus ? for 
myself i in very brilliant style and tried to pay close 
attention, as if I were a judge passing judgement on 
the premier tragic choruses.! 

Yet I could not on oath have produced a single 
reason why any oue of those great poets could have 
been defeated. For both the nobility of character 
and the antique flavour of Aeschylus, as well as the 
ruggedness of his thought and diction. seemed suited 
to tragedy and to the old-time manners of the heroes,° 
nor was there aught of premeditation or prating or 
humility in eheae bearing. For example, even his 
Odysseus he brought upon the scene as a shrewd and 
crafty person,® as men were in those days, yet far 
removed from the rascality of to-day, in consequence 


4 Ten citizens were appointed for each festival at which 
plays were produced to judge the contests and to award the 
prize. 

5 Le., the old Greek demigods, whose fortunes provided 
the material for the tragedies. 

® Homer constantly calls Odysseus woAvrpomos. 
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1 eroinoev deleted by Arnim with UBM. 
> ov« deleted by Wyttenbach. 
5 yopov, 6 7G mav7l Emperius : yopov adr@ wave. 
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of which he might seem truly aneient as eompared 
with those who to-day lay claim to simplicity and 
nobility of character. And again, Acsehylus had no 
need to add Athena for the purpose of transforming 
Odysseus so as not to be recognized by Philoetetes 
for the man he was, as Homer fandled the problem,? 
and also Euripides in imitation of Homer. So possibly 
one of those who do not like Aeschylus might com- 
plain that he was not at all eoncerned to make his 
Odysseus convineing in the scene where he is not re- - 
cognized by Philoctetes. But in my opinion the poet 
would have a defenee against sueh a criticism : for 
while the lapse of time was perhaps not sufficient to 
explain his not reealling the lineaments of Odysseus 
sinee only ten years had passed, vet the affliction and 
distress of Philoctetes and the lonely life he had led 
in the interval made this lapse of memory not im- 
possible. For many in the past, either from illness or 
from misfortune, have had that experience. 
Furthermore, the chorus of Aeschylus had no need 
for special pleading, as did that of Euripides. For 
both poets made their choruses to consist of Lem- 
nians ; yet, while Euripides has represented them as 
iminediately apologizing for their former neglect, 
admitting that during so many years they had neither 
come near Philoetetes nor rendered him any aid, 
Aeschylus simply brought his chorus on the scene, a 
eourse whieh is altogether more in keeping with 
tragedy and more natural, whereas the other course is 
more courteous and more strictly correct. Of course, 
if poets were able to avoid all violations of logie in 
their tragedies, perhaps there might be reason for 


1 In the Odyssey (13. 429-438) Athena disguises Odysseus 
as a beggar upon his arrival in Ithaca. 
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1 ob8 dravrus é&fv Capps: ob6€ €& dravros Hv. 

2 upre Emperius : pende. 3 unre Emperius : pnde. 
4 gat omitted by Arnim with UBM. 
5 ge Emperius : def or 87. 





1 In the Agamemnon of Aeschylus not only the herald but 
even Agamemnon himself and his escort arrive in Argos the 
day following the fall of Troy. 
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refusing to gloss over cven this instanee ; but as the 
truth is, the poets often cause their facratde to com- 
plete in a single day a journey which calls for several 
days. + Again, it was quite impossible to conceive 
that not a single Lemnian had come near Philoetetes 
or given him any attention at all, for in my opinion 
he eanld not even have survived those ten years 
without receiving some aid: no, it is reasonable to 
suppose that he ‘did get some aid, though but rarely 
and of no great importance, and, furthermore, that 
no one ehiose to take him into his house and give him 
medical attention beeause of the Aemistine nature 
of his ailment.? At any rate Euripides himself does 
bring upon the scene one Lemnian, Actor, who 
approaches Philoctetes as being already known to 
him and as having often met him. 

Furthermore, I do not feel that one could justly 
find fault with Aeschylus for this either at his 
hero narrates to the chorus, as if the ‘vy were in ignor- 
anee, the details concerning his desertion by, the 
Achaeans and his experiences in general. The reason 
is that the victims of misfortune are wont to recall 
their trials repeatedly, and by their constant rehcars- 
ing of details they bore those who know every detail 
ale ady and have no need to be told. Then again, 
the deception which Odysseus practised upon Philo- 
ctetes and the arguments by which he won him over 
are not merely more becoming and suited to a hero— 
though not the words of a Eurybates or a Pataecion ? 
—but in my opinion they are even more plausible. 
For what need was there for subtle eraft and scheming 
in dealing with 4 sick man and, what is more, an 





2 Cf. Sophocles, Philoctetes 900. 
3 Stock characters typifying rascality. 
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1 We do not know what particular charge was trumped 
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areher, whose means of defence had lost its power the 
moment you merely got close to him? Besides, the 
device of. having Odysseus report that the Achaeans 
had met with dicasion! that Agamemnon had died, 
that Odysseus had been charged with an act that was 
utterly disgraceful, 1 and chat in gencral the expedi- 
tion had gone to rack and iuin, was not merely ser- 
viceable toward cheering Philoctetcs and making the 
discourse of Odysseus more acceptable ; no, in a way 
it was not without plansibility even, because of the 
length of the eampaign and because of what had 
happened not so long before in consequence of the 
wrath of Achilles, at the time when Hector barely 
missed burning the naval station.? 

Again, the sagacity of Kuripides and his careful 
attention to every detail, as a result of which not 
only does he not tolerate anything which lacks plausi- 
bility or is marred by EApeleaenene® but also he handles 
the action, not in artless style, but with entire mastery 
in the telling—all this forms, as it were, an antithesis 
to the nate of Aeschylus, being to a high degree 
characteristic of the citizen ana fhe or Aten capable 
of proving most useful to those who read him, At the 
very outset of Euripides’ play, for instance, Odysseus 
is introduced as speaker of the prologue and as not 
only inwardly debating questions of civic nature in 
general, but first and fae emost expressing embarrass- 
ment on his own aceount, lest, while generally re- 
puted to be wise and distinguished for sagacity, he 
may really be the opposite. Vor, though oe might 
live free from eare and trouble, he is ever being 





up; of course the whole tale was a fiction intended to beguile 
Philoctetes. 
2 Jliad 15. 592-746. 
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1 Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., Euripides, frag. 788. 
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involved in troubles and perils of his own volition. 
But the cause of this, he claims, is the ambition which 
actuates gifted men of noble birth. Tor, in aiming 
at a fine reputation and general acclaim, they volun- 
tarily undertake very great and difficult labours. 
For nothing quite so proud as man exists. 

Odysseus then reveals clearly and precisely the plot 
of the drama and why he has come to Lemnos. And 
he says he has been disguised by Athena, so that 
when he meets Philoctetes he may not be recognized 
by him, Euripides having imitated Homer in this 
detail. For Homer has represented Odysseus, in 
his sundry enconnters with Eumacus and Penelope 
and the others, as having been disguised by Athena. 
Odysseus goes on to sav that an embassy" from the 
Trojans w ill soon visit Philoctetes for the” purpose of 
entreating him to place at their disposal both himself 
and his weapons, offering the throne of Troy as his 
reward ; thus he complicates the plot and inyents 
occasions for debate, in the course of which he shows 
himself most resourceful and most proficient jn com- 
bating the eppesmg arguments. no matter with whom 
he is comp: ared.$ Again, Ruripide s causes Odysseus 
to arrive not unattended but in company with Dio- 
medes, another Homeric touch.!. Thus all in all, as 
I was saying, thronghout the whole play he displays 
the greatest dexte rity and plausibility in the action ; 
an irresistible, yes, amazing, power of language ; a 


2 Cf. § 5. 

3 Up to this point there is close agreement between this 
summary and the synopsis of Or. 59. The latter, however, 
does not cover the entrance of Diomedes. 

4 Dio must mean Homeric in spirit, for Homer does not 
treat this episode. | Cf. § 13 
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Te TOO ’Odvacews ToAd mpadtepov Kal amAovaTEpov 
y TeTroinkev 6 Etpumtdns, 76 Te TOO NeorroA€uov 
brepBaAdrov amAdryTe Kat ebyevela, MpATov pev 21) 
Bovdopévouv b6Aw Kal dmdty Tepiyevécar Tob 
Diwronr}Tov, GAG loyvt Kal ex Tob dhavepod: émevta 

\ = x a? rs Nay: t a * 
mevabels dnd Tob ’Odvacéws Kal eEararnoas abrov 
‘ al 
Kal Tay Tofwy eyKparys yevduevos, aiaBopevov 
b] - 
€xeivov Kal ws é€nmatnuévov oxetAudlovros Kat 
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dialogue that is clear and natural and urbane ; and 
lyrics that not only are delightful bat also contain 
a strong incentive towar d virtue. 

As for Sophocles, he seems to stand midway be- 
tween the two others, since he has neither the rugged- 
ness and simplicity of Aeschylus nor the precision 
and shrewdness and urbanity of Euripides, yet he 
produces a poetry that is august and majestic, ‘highly 
tragie and euphonious in its phrasing, so that there 
is the fullest pleasure coupled with sublimity and 
stateliness. In his management of the action he 
is most excellent and convincing : for instance, he 
causes Odysseus to arrive in company with Neoptole- 
mus—since it was ordained that Troy should be taken 
by Neoptolemus and Philoctetes together, Philoctetes 
wielding the bow of Heracles—and he makes 
Odysseus conceal himself but send Neoptolemus to 
Philoctetes, suggesting to him what he must do. 
Furthermore, he has composed his chorus, not of 
the natives of Lemnos, as Aeschylus and FKuripides 
do, but of those who sailed in the ship along with 
Odysseus and Neoptolemus. 

Again, as Sophocles portrays them, the characters 
in the drama are wonderfully dignified and noble, his 
Odysseus being much more gentle and frank than 
Euripides has “depicted him, and his Neoptolemus 
surpassing all in artlessness and good breeding—at 
first he aims to get the better of Philoctetes, not by 
eraft and deception, but by strength and without 
disguise ; then, after he has been prevailed upon by 
Odysseus and has tricked Philoctetes and gained 
possession of the bow, when Philoctetes becomes 
aware of what has happened, is indignant at the 
deception which has been practised upon him, and 
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daravrobvros Ta. émha, ob KATEXEL, arAWX olds té 
eoTw dmrodtovat atrd, Kaitor Tob "Oduacéws ért- 
pavevros Kal Svaxwdvorros, Kal 7éAos SBwou 
attra: bobs b€ TH Aoyep meeparar metOew éxdvT7a 
17 aKohovfjoa els TV Tpotav. rot 8€ DiroKriH}rov 
pedéva TpoTrov EtKOVTOS pn de mreopevov, dAda 
Seopevov Tou NeomroAdpou, worep: UT€aXETO, dm 
ayayety abrov els ray ‘EM dda, dmuaxvetrat Kal 
eroyLos €aTe mouiy TobTO, [expe emubavets “Hpa- 
KAjs weber tov DiroxtiTHv éExovtTa els THY Tpotav 
mretoat. 
Ta re pédAn od exer ToAd 70 yraypiuKdv odd€ 7pds 
dpeTyv TapaKkAnow, aorrep Ta TOD Evpuridov, 
1oovyy dé Bavpacriy Kal Heyarompérevay, MOTE 
pu) «ik TowadTa wept adrod tov >Aptotoddvyv 
+ , 
elpnKévar: \ 
6 8 at NodordA€ovs rod pédActe Kexptopevov 
Mamep Kadiokov meptéAetye TO OTOpLG. 





1 An instance of the deus ee machina, so familiar in the 
plays of Euripides but not unknown in the plays of Aeschylus 
and Sophocles also. It is to be borne in mind that the 
dramatic contest was a religious festival. The audience 
must have enjoyed such theophanies. 
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demands the return of his weapons. Neoptolemus 
does not try to retain possession of them but is pre- 
pared to return them—though Odysseus appears on 
the scene and tries to prevent this—and he finally 
does return them: yet after he has handed them 
over he tries by argument to persuade Philoctctes 
to accompany him ‘voluntarily to Troy. But when 
Philoetetes will by no means yield or be persuaded, 
but entreats Neoptolemus to take him back to Greece, 
as he had promised to do. Neoptolemus once more 
gives his promise, and he is prepared to keep his word, 
until Heracles comes upon the scene and persuades 
Philoctetes to sail to Troy of his own free will 

The lyries of Sophecles do not contain the didactic 
element to any great extent, nor any ineentive to 
virtue such as we find in the lyrics of Euripides, but 
a marvellous sweetness and magnificence, sueh that 
Aristophanes could say of him not without reason 
words like these : 

But he in turn the lips of Sophocles. 
With honey smeared. did lick as if a Jar? 


2 Kock, Com. <té. Frag., Aristophanes, frag. 581. The 
subject of the verb zepréAecxye presumably was Euripides, 
who is said to have owed to Sophocles his honeyed tongue. 
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THE FIFTY-THIRD DISCOURSE : 
ON HOMER 


Tis Discourse, like the one preceding, lies mainly in the 
field of literary criticism. However, it contains less sugges- 
tion of independent judgement, being in the main a cursory 
survey of what various philosophers have thought and said 
about Homer. The fundamental importance of Homer in 
the scheme of Greek education is too well known to require 
documentation, If we may trust the words of the Greeks of 
the classic period, they gave little thought to the beauty of his 
language, prizing him rather as a teacher par excellence. 
Dio, on the other hand, shows a consciousness of the beauty 
of his work. That he should have stressed in his appraisal 
of the poet the views of the philosophers, and above al] Plato, 
was only to be expected. His familiarity with those views 
points to a relatively late period in his career as the time of 
composition of our Discourse. : 

The occasion to which we owe the speech is unknown. In 
style and theme it would be appropriate as an introduction 
to some public recitation from Homer. Though we hardly 
need additional testimony to the enduring fame of Homer, 
Dio’s tribute affords striking testimony to the surprising 
range of the influence exerted by the poet (§§ 6-8), Some- 
what similar testimony is afforded by Or. 36. 9-14. 


to 


53. IEP! OMHPOY 


‘O pev Anuodxpitos mept ‘Opijpov dyow obrws 
“Opajpos picews aor Jealovons emewy KOo}LOV 
ETEKTVATO TavTotoy ws ovK évov avev Getas Kat 
Satpovias dicews ottws Kara kat coda ern epyd- 
cacbar. moAdoi 5€ Kat GdAot yeypadacw ot peév 
avttKpus eykwpudCovres Tov TomnTHY dua Kai dy- 
Aobvres evita TeV tT adTob Aeyopever, ot 8€ abro 
roiTo TH Sedvorav eSnyovpevor, ob povov "“Apt- 
otapyos Kal Kparys Kal ETEPOL aelous Tov vote- 
pov YPapparuc@y KAnbevrar, mporepov de KpUTUK@Y. 
Kal oi) Kal adros "Aprororehys, ag: od dace TV 
KpiTuKiy TE Kab YPTppLaTLKTY apxiyv AaBetv, ev 
modAots Siardyoes | mept Tot mountod dé€evae, 
favpalwr abroy ws TO Todd Kal Tysdv, err be 
‘Hpakdeidyns 6 Uovricds. 

Tovtwy dé mpdtepos llAdtwy mavtayod péuvy- 
Tal, THY pev wOovy Kal xdpw THY TaY éenav 
exTrANTTOPLEVOS, TOAAGKLS "YE LTV erTYLEpL@dpEvos eV 
Tois Trept Yedy pfows te Kat Adyous, ws od aUp- 





? Famous philosopher of the Ionian school. Cf. Diels, 
Frag. d. Vorsokr. 1, 394. 

2 Perhaps a reminiscence of Solon. Cf. Edmonds, Mlegy 
and Tambus (LC...) 1. dibs 

3 Pistinguished Alexandrine scholar and editor of the 
works of Homer. 
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Democritus | 1 expresses his opinion of Homer in 
these words : “ Homer, having been blessed with a 
divinely inspired genius. fashioned an * ornament ot 
verses’? of every kind.” thus indicating his belief that 
without a divine and superhuman nature it is imposs- 
_ible to produce verses of such beauty and wisdom. 
Many others too have written on this subject, some 
expressly lauding the poet and at the same time 
pointing out some of his wise sayings, while others 
have busied themselves with interpreting the thought 
itself, this group including not merely Aristarchus ? 
and Crates * and several others of those who later 
were ealled grammarians but formerly crities. In 
fact Aristotle himself, with whom they say that 
literary interpretation and eriticism began, treats of 
the poet in many dialogues, admiring him in general 
and paying him honour, as does also Heracleides of 
Pontus. 

Prior to these, however, Plato mentions Homer at 
every opportunity, marvelling at the charm and grace 
of his poesy,® though often censuring him in respect 
of his myths and tales about the gods, holding that he 


4 Head of the Pergamene school and rival of Aristarchus. 
5 Pupil of both Plato and Aristotle. 
6 Cf. Republic 595 w—c and 607 a. 
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fépovta tois dvOpwrors oddapas adbtov cipyKdta, 
mAeoveElas Kal émiBovdds Kat’ aAAjAwY Kal pot- 
xelas Kat Epidas Kal didroverxias' wept Oe@v éz- 
e€idvTa* yrera Tatra b€ ob} peTadwWovs adT@ Tis 
adtod méAcws Te Kal modTElas Godys, ws adTos 
evopilev, eoopevns, iva pute tadta dKovwor mept 
Gedy véow dvtes ods exeivos dmodatver dvAakds TE 
Kal HyeLovas THs méAews, pnd’ ab mepl THY ev 
“Avdov p7béev oxv8pwrov Aeyopevov paraxwtépovs 
avrous 7 pos Te TO pdyecOar Kai TO aTobvyioKew 
Tou pede HoTeEp mabAous KaKGs mwarevbevtas €& 
apyys drdmrous Tpos Ta aaa doPepa.” 

3. Ilepi peév 8%) tovtwr erepos Adyos TAclwy Kai 
pakpdtepos Kal od pddios, méTEpov “Opnpos qapTe ’ 
Tept TabTa 7 puaiKoUs Twas évovTas ev Tots pvGoLs 
Aéyous Kata THY TOTE GuVTPevav Tapedidov Tots 
avlpuros. od yap padiov diaitiaa® To TowbTov, 
Kabdmep, ofuat, d¥o0 didwy dvdpdv, dudotépwr 
aenvaerv, Tob érépov TH érépw éeyxadodytos, eves 

ape a 
avTav KaTayvavat. 

4 Teéypade 5é kai Zivwv 6 dirdcodos eis Te THY 
JArdda Kai rHv 7Oddvaceav, Kat mepi To8 Mapyirov 
b€: dokel yap Kai toito 76 mointia bad ‘Opnpov 

: peruneieiee| gtdovexias M. 


2 Undatous . . . foBepa Selden: b76 robs mpos Ta pH dopa. 
3 Stacracat Selden: dSvacrAeat or Saor#vat. 





1 Republic 378 Bor. 

2 Cf. Republic 398 a. Plato’s quarrel was with all poetry 
except hynins and encomia of great men (e.g., Republic 
607 a). 

3 Republic 386-387 c. 
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has told what was not at all beneficial to mankind 
when he narrates in detail about the gods instances 
of greed, of scheming against one another, and of 
adultery and wr rangling aud contentiousness.!. And 
finally he reaches the point of refusing to admit 
Homer to partnership in his own state and constitu- 
tion,? which, as he himself believed, was to be founded 
upon wisdom, his purpose being, not only that those 
whom he appoints as guardians and leaders of the 
state should not as hoys hear such tales about gods, 
but also that no melancholy account of conditions in 
the lower world should cause them to be more faint- 
hearted in the face of battle and death ? or, like colts 
which have been badly broken in, suspicious from the 
start about things which are not really terrifying.4 

Regarding these matters there is indeed another 
theory, which is fuller, longer, and not easy to 
expound, dealing with the question whether Homer 
erred in these particulars , or Whether he was merely 
transmitting to mankind certain doctrines about 
natural phenome na embodied in the myths after the 
fashion then in vogue.’ Indeed it is not easy to 
arbitrate a question like that, just as, in my opinion, 
it is not easy to decide against one of two men who 
are vour fr iends, both bei ing worthy of respect, when 
each makes charges against the other. 

But to continuc, Zeno ® the philosopher also has 
written on both the Mad and the Odyssey, and, in 
fact, on the Margites? too ; for he believes that this 
poem also was composed by Homer at the time when 

4 Republic 413 p. 

5 Allegorical interpretation of Homer was fairly common. 

§ Founder of the Stoic school. 


? A satiric poem no longer extant. Even Aristotle be- 
lieved it to be the work of Homer (Poeéies 4. 10). 
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yeyorevat vewTépov Kal aromTretpaxyLevov THS abdToo 
= ? \ f € 1,77 ION ~ ee 
5 pdoews Tpos Toinow. 6 b€ Lavo ovdev Tav TOO 
‘Opnjpov ever," apa Sunyoupevos Kal diddoxev 
OTL Ta fev Kare. ddfar, Ta O€ Kara adr Gevay ye- 
ypaper, OWS [LI paunrar adbros adTé paxopevos 
év Tae doKodow evavTiws etpijoau. 6 dé Adyos 
otros ’Avrisfévous éoti mpdzepor, ott TA prev bdEy, 
x A 2 & vw ~ ~ > > € A > 
Ta b€ aAnfeia cipntat TH ToinTH GAN 6 pév ovdK 
é€epyaoato abtérv, 6 6€ Kal? éxaotov Tay én 
/f >. ca uv 4 4 ~ £ ~ 
pépous edyAwoev. ere b€ Kal [lepaatos 6 Tob 
. a 
Hvwoves KaTa THY adTH™ broMecw yeypade Kat 
Ey ‘ 
aAddou tAelovs. 
€ \ i a > , ceed ¢ . 
O 6é WAdrwv dpa aitudpevos adrov, ws el- 
Tov, Kab T1Y dbvapier adrob Pavpaoriy Twa amro- 
paiver Tis TOUjTEws, ws txavov' savrds xpnpatos 
reeut maoas dreXvas ager ponds, TOTALOY TE 
Kal _dvepav Kat Kupdray: Kat KeAcveL pada elpw- 
vKkas atébavtas attoy é€piw Kai pupov® Kxata- 
xyéavtas advévar map’ addovs.” 
péyer Emperius : Aéyee. 2 agua Jacobs: a&AAd. 
kata TH abriy Geel: Kar’ adriy or Kata THY. 
ixavov] etxova Toup. 
efpwrexds Casaubon : elpnrixds. 
popov Cobct : pipe. 
After map’ dAdous the mss. read roto 6€ ai yuvaixes emt 


Trav yeAdover Tovwotow, but this the women do in the case of 
the swallows, which Crosby deletes as an interpolation. 


yan e oe 





1 The ‘ inconsistencies” in Homer have figured largely in 
Homerie criticism until recent years. 

2 Cynic philosopher and founder of that school, 

* In this paragraph Dio has combined two closely con- 
nected passages s in the Republic: (1) 396 B, immous Xpemeri- 
Covtas Kat Taupous peuKenpievous KaL morapovs _ popobrras Kat 
Oadarray Krumotoay kai Bpovras Kat mavta ad 7a roLabra 

. pyrnoorra ; “* Well, then, neighing horses and lowing bulls, 
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he was rather young and was testing his poetic 
genius. However, Zeno finds fault with none of the 
work of Homer, undertaking to interpret it and at the 
same time to show that the poet has written some 
things in accord with fancy and some things in accord 
with reality, Zeno’s purpose being to save Homer from 
appearing to be at war with himself in certain matters 
which are held to be inconsistent with each other as 
narrated by Homer.! But Antisthenes ® anticipated 
Zeno in this theor y. namely, that some things have 
been spoken by the poet in accord with fancy and 
some in accord with reality ; however, Antisthenes 
did not elaborate the theory, whereas Zeno made it 
plain in each of its details. Moreover, Persaeus, the 
pupil of Zeno, also has followed the same plan in 
his writings, as have several others as well. 

But to return to Plato, while finding fault with 
Homer, as I have said, he at the same time declares 
his poetic power to be something amazing, his idea 
being that Homer is capable of everything and 
reproduces literally every voice, even of rivers, 
winds, and waves ; moreover, he very jestingly gives 
instructions to bind the poet’s brows with a fillet of 
wool, pour perfume on him, and—send him some- 
where else.* 
and the noise of rivers and the roar of the sea and everything 
of that kind future citizens of the ideal state) 
imitate these?” (Shorey, L.C.L.); and (2) 398 a, "Avépa 87, as 
€ouxe, duvdpevov bad _copias Tavrodamov yiyrectar Kat petcbar 
mara Xpyparta, et Tinie adixorro eis THY TOAW . oy mpooKy- 
voipev av avrov as ‘epov Kat Bavpacrov Kal 7ovv, elope o av 
ort ovK éort ToLodTos av7p év Th TrOAEt Tap qu ovoe Gepus 
éyyevéoOat, amomépmotpey Te els GAAny moAw pdpov Kata Tis 
Kehadis Kataxéarres Kal epiw azebarres ..., “If a man, then, 


it seems, who was capable by his cunning of assuming every 
kind of shape and imitating all things should arrive in our 
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city, . . . we should fall down and worship him as a holy 
and wondrous and delightful creature, but should say to him 
that there is no man of that kind among us in our city, nor 
is it lawful for such a man to arise among us, and we should 
send him away to another city, after pouring myrrh down 
over his head and crowning him with fillets of wool .. .,” 
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Furthermore. Plato himself in praising Homer’s 
poesy for its charm admires the man exeeedingly.! 
Indeed. without divine favour, without inspiration 
of the Muses and Apollo, it is simply impossible for 
poetry to be ereated whieh is so lofty and magnifi- 
cent, and withal so sweet,? as to enthral for so 
many years, not merely men who have the same 
tongue and language as the poet, but even many of 
alien race, yes, so that not only men who speak “two 
languages and are of mixed stock, though un- 
acquainted with much else that is Greek, are very 
familiar with Homer’s verses, but even some who 
live very far away. For example, it is said that 
Homer's poetry is sung even in India, where they 
have translated it into their own speech and tongue. 
The result is that, while the people of India have no 
chance to behold many of the stars in our part of 
the world—for example, it is said that the Bears are 
not visible in their country—still they are not un- 
acquainted with the sufferings of Priam, the laments 
and wailings of Andromaché and Heeuba, and the 
valour of both Achilles and Hector: so remark- 
able has been the spell of one man’s poetry! It 
even seems to me that by this power of his he has 
surpassed both the Sirens and Orpheus. For in 


(Shorey). Though Plato does not name Homer in either 
passage, Dio is presumably correct in his identification, for 
Plato (op. cit. 607 a) cally Homer * the first of tragedians.”” 

1 Plato's admiration for Homer is attested by many pas- 
sages, but nowhere more strikingly than in Republic 595 B, 
‘Pyréov, jv 8 éyw, Katroe gidia ye Tis pe Kat atdws €x maLdos 
éxovoa wept “Opnpou amoxwAver Adve, “ | must speak out,” I 
said, ** though a certain love and reverence for Homer that 
has possessed me froin a boy would stay me from speaking ”’ 
(Shorey). 

? Dio here reverts to the doctrine of Democritus (§ 1). 
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pura Kat Onpia Kndety Kal dyew ri éatw eTepov 7) 
TO BapBapous avOpesmous a davvérous TAS “EM gvucis 
pwvas ouras dyav xewpwooarbar, pore THs yadr- 
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aknkoévar TO ‘Oprjpov, 6 Tt bé dct, TOTO [Ay 
etdevas cadas, elite C@ov etre putdv cite Tpaypa 
eTepov. 

9 Od pip adrAd Kal Tov Biov éraweoa Tus av* Tob 
avdpos ToAd paAdov Ths Tojocews. TO yap ev 
mevia diayevéobar Kat dAdpevov Kal Toootrov am 
Tav Tompatwy Topilorvta Gaov anolnv Oavpacris 
dvopeias Kal peyadodpoatyys: ere S€ 7d pndapod 
yeypapevar 70 abTood° dvope, adda unde év TH 
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10 dys, odTos prev obv® ovy ama€ pdvov év apxh THS 

1 eire furov cite mpGypa erepov Kmperius: etre apéypa 
érepov elite hurov. ' 
2 rs av Eniperins : Twas. avtTov Emperius : atroo. 
4 poujce: adtod Kmperius : abrod (or atrod) moujoe. 


* ypapdvrew Dindorf, éyypadévrwy Kimperius: cvyypadovrer. 
§ ofv deleted by Arnim. 
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1 Dio inay well have in mind his own experiences as a 
wanderer during his long exile. Cf. also Or. 47. 5, where he 
says Homer was glad to get twenty-five drachmas by begging. 

2 Dio might have pointed to the fact that Hesiod, who used 
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what respect is it a greater feat to cast a spell 
upon stones and trees and wild beasts and to make 
them follow than to have mastered so completely men 
of alien raee who do not understand the Hellenic 
speech, men who have acquaintance with neither the 
poet’s tongue nor the deeds of whieh his poem tells, 
but are, as T believe, simply enchanted by a lyre ? 
Moreover, I believe that many barbarians who are 
still more ignorant than those men of India have 
heard the name of Homer, if nothing more, thongh 
they have no clear notion what it signifies, whether 
animal or vegetable or something else still. 

However that may be, Homer's life deserves praise 
much more than his verse. For example, his having 
lived in poverty, a wanderer, and making from his 
poems only enough to sustain life is evidence of 
remarkable foetibitle and nobility of soul?; and 
besides, his never having written his name anywhere, 
yes, never having even wereire d to himself anywhere 
in his poetry, though all other writers with any re- 
putation for skill in composing cither verse or prose 
write their names both at the beginning and at the 
end, and many even in the body of thet works? 
both prose and verse. Take, for ex sample, Hecataecus? 
and Herodotus and Thucydides, Thueydides, in faet, 
solemnly affirming, not merely onee at the beginning 


the same metre as Homer and was regarded by some of the 
ancients as Homer’s contemporary, recorded his own name 
(Theogony 22) and supplied information as to his home and 
family. See also p. 381, n. 4. 

3 Hecataeus of Miletus, who flourished about the end of 
the sixth century s,c., was a pioneer in the field of history. 
Only fragments of his work remain. The truth of Dio’s 
statement, however, is borne out by frag. 832 (Miiller, 
FU1.G.) +“ Hecataeus of Miletus thus speaks.” 
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caTopias, GAAd moAAdKis Seapaprupdpevos Kal? 
exaoTov yemm@va Kal Dépos br. Tabra Evvéypaibe 
© Oto ¢ de oe uv 2r Od 1 im \ 
ovKvdidys. 6 dé oUTws apa €Aeviéptos’ Fv Kat 
peyadddpwr wore obdapod davicerat THs Tot}- 
cews avToi pepvnpevos, dAAd 7H dvTe WoreEp ot 
~ ~ ~ > 2 ~ x 3. f x 
mpodjra tay Oedv e& adavods Kai dbdvrov molev 
pbeyyopevos. 

“On d€ Kal caperypa. mavTa Kal XProupo. eyparfe, 
Ta pev dAAa et SveEtou Tis, TOAD av epyov ein, doa 
TETOLNKE mrepl dpeTis Kal Kaxias tept Oé wav 
Bacréwy év Bpaxet pyréov" ciovs dyat Seiv elvat, 
ov yap av emauvy} tov Baorréwr, Au parw ard- 
Aavrov drow elvat Kai diotpedéas dmavtas ods 
dyabods Baotreis Kat tov Mivw, peyiatny emi 
duxavoovvyn dd€av éxovra mapa tots “EAAqat, tod 
Atos OptAnriy te Kai palyriy elval dyow, ws 
mpatov 8) Kal péyotoy amdvrwy éxeivov Bacwéa 
Kal povoy abtov émuaTdpevov Kal TapadiorTa TIV 

> “a 
Baoitueny téxvyv, Kat Tods ayafovs Baatrets déov 
mpos éxetvov BAr€movras KarevOdvew tiv apy, 
ddopovobvras, ws duvatov éatw avOpamos, Ded 
Tov abta@y tpdmov. To b€ Tod Atos 70s Kal rip 
A ¢ , Se gee > ~ ‘ ” 
Baotretavy oroia tus av, ev moAAois péev ddAdAois 
cal a ¢ 2 es ~ 4 by ~ 
motet havepav, ws & év Bpayet wepiAaBdvra etmeiv 
thy Svvayuv adrod Kat tHv Sdudvoray dyAot moA- 
Ades, del mote udtrov ovtTws ovopdlwr, maTip 
avipav te Pedy Te ws Séov TH Tdv Baciréwv 
1 edevbépios Hertlein : Aevbepos. 
2 pyréov added by Post, épd by Reiske. 
3 dv) etn Sonny, éo7t Gasda, 





1 The work of Thueydides was organized by winters 
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of his history, but many ims in connexion with 
each winter and summer,! “ Thucydides composed 
this.’ Homer, on the contrary, was so liberal and 

magnanimous that nowhere in his poetry will he be 
found to refer to himself, but in fact, like the prophets 
of the gods, he speaks, as it were, from the invisible, 
from somewhere in the inmost sanctuary? 

Again, since everything Homer wrote is both 
beneficial and practica ally serviceable, if one were to 
review all he has said on the subject of virtue and 
viec, it would be a vast undert taking : however, on 
the subject of kings a brief statement must be made 
as to what he says they should be like. Whenever, 
for instance, he praises any king, he calls him “‘ the 
peer of Zeus in wisdom ”’; and all the good kings are 
“* Zeus-nurtured ”; and Minos, who has the highest 
reputation among the Greeks for justice, he says is 
both the associate and pupil of Zeus,? his idea being 
that Minos was the first and greatest king of all, and 
the only one who himself understood aa handed 
down the art of kingship, and also that good kings 
should shape their course with an eye “to Minos, 
patterning their own conduct after a god, so far as 
humanly possible. Moreover, the poet makes mani- 
fest the character of Zeus and the nature of his king- 
ship in a multitude of ways, but, to put it briefly and 
succinetly, he frequently indicates is power and 
disposition by the constant epithet, “ father of gods 
and of men,” the notion being that the care exercised 


and summers, the summer being the season for active war- 
fare, 

2 Cf. Or. 36. SA. 

3 Odyssey 19. 178-179: G6a re Mivws evvéwpos Pactdeve 
Atds peyddov captors. Cf. Or. 4. 39-40. 
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emyleActay TaTpiKYY Kal KNOELoVUKYY elvaL LET? 
edvoias Kal didias Kai peydémote dAAws mpoojKov 
avOparwy mpotaracbal re Kat dpyew 7 ayaT@vra 
Kat mpovootyvTa, ométe 6 Leds ody bTepopad marip 
avOpwrwrv Kareiabar. 
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by kings should be that of a solicitous father, accom- 
panied by kindness and affection, and that he should 
never lead and govern men in any other way than 
with love and protective care, since Zeus does not 
disdain being called men’s father. 
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Tuas little tribute to Socrates is presumably the prelude to 
some longer discussion. It affords no clue as to either the 
oceasion or the place where the speech was delivered, but 
the speaker's rather seornful treatment of the sophists, who 
occupy fully one-third of the pieee, and his affectionate regard 
eee point elearly to some date subsequent to Dio’s 
exile. 

Hippias of Elis, Gorgias of Leontini, Polus, and Trodicus 
are all familiar figures among the sophists who maae sueh a 
stir in Greece toward the close of the fifth century uc. All 
make their appearanee in the pages of Plato, Hippias and 
Gorgias having provided the titles for three of his dialogues. 
One might wonder why Dio refrains from naming “ the man 
from Abdera ” (§ 2). Abdera’s fame may he said to rest 
upon that of two of her native sons, Democritus, the famous 
philosopher, and Protagoras, no less famous as a sophist, In 
spite of the verb ¢cAocoday in § 2, we infer that it is the latter 
whom Dio has in mind, for what he has to say suits Protagoras 
better than Democritus, and also he would naturally take his 
place beside the four sophists already named. Like them, 
he figures prominently in Plato’s dialogues, and one of them 
bears his name. 
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e ul © ak cal . | f e cal 4 

lantas 6 *HdXetos kat Topylas 6 Acovrives Kal 
Il@Aos Kai THpdéexos of codiotat ypovoy tiwd 
uw > odes es f ‘ ~ > if. 
qvOqoav ev TH HAAG. Kai Gavpacrijs erbyxavov 
Pipys. od povoy év rats dAAas 7éAcow, da Kal 
év TH LmdpTy Kai map’ "ABnvaiows, Kal Xprjpuara 
TOAAG auvercEav, dnpoola Te Tapa Tay Tohewy" Kal 
Tapa duvactav Two Kal Baorédwy Kat rwTdr, 
¢ a we es! ” x \ 
ws éxaotos éxor Suvdpews. eAeyov b€ mroAdods 

* f ~ \ e.: we > s! t4 > > 
piev Adyous, vodv dé ovK Exovras ovde Bpaxwy: ad 
dv €orw, ola, xpypara mopiew Kal avOpusTrous 
> ig > f 
7AcBcous apeoKew. dos 5é tis avnp “ABdxpirns 
obx OTwWS dpydpoov Tap €r repo éAdpBaver, aAna 
Kat diedbecpe tiv obaiay Tijy adroit ouXraY, ovcay 
kal amwaAece didocodar, avatcbizws SiAov Ort, Kal 


tnrav av* obdév ddedos adra. 


t 


* mohewy Reiske : woditav. 
2 dv added by Reiske. 





1 Sparta and Athens are no doubt given special mention 
beeanse they were the leading cities of ‘that day. It is, how- 
ever, surprising to hear that Sparta was hospitable toward 
the sophists, for they were a subversive influence and Sparta 
was noted for its suspicion of outsiders in general. 

2 Tradition has much to say regarding their love of wealth 
and their success in attaining it. 

3Their ability to “make the worse appear the better 
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‘Tue sophists, Hippias of Elis and Gorgias of 
Leontini and Polus and Prodicus, flourished in Greece 
for some time and won marvellous acclaim, not alone 
in the cities at large, but even in Sparta and Athens,! 
and they amassed much wealth, each according to 
his ability, both by public grant from the eel 
states and also from certain princes and kings and 
men in private life? Bat though they made many 
speeches, their speeches were dev vid of sense, even 
the slightest—the kind of speech from which, t 
doubl, it is possible to make money and to ne 
simpletons |? But there was another, a native of 
Abdera, who, far from acquiring money from others, 
net only was steadily ruining his own estate, hich 
Was a large one, but finally lost it by pursuing philo- 
sophy, foolishly, it is plain to see, and secking after 
what was of no material advantage to him.! 
cause ” was notorious. It was effectively satirized by Aristo- 
phanes in the Clouds. 

4 Dio must have had in mind Plato's /ippias Mator 282 p— 
293 a, the theme and spirit of which are strikingly similar. 
However, his memory of the passage is faulty, for what he 
records about ‘ta certain man of Abdera”’ (Protagoras) 
Plato relates about the philosopher Anaxagoras, and he 
expressly classes Protagoras with the sophists Gorgias and 
Prodicus as having made from sophistic more money than 
any other craftsman whatsoever. 
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3 *Hy dé Kat Loxparns: "AOjvnge mevys avip Kat 
dnpoTiKds, OSE OUTOS D770 Tijs mevias dvayKalo- 
pevos obbev AapBavew- Kaito. yuvatka elyev od 
pcodoav dpyupiov Kal Tatdas deopLévous Suatpopiis 
Kal TOY yew Aéyerau Tois TAovaWwTaToLS ouvelvat, 
av dacw evious pydevos ards eidecbar mpos 
abrov. ay dé TaAAA TH TPdT@ KoWwds Kat giA- 
avOpwros, Kat Tapetyey adrov tots BovAopevois 
mpoorevat’ Kal Suadéyecbar, wept Te THY ayopay TA 
ToAAa dvaTpipwy Kat eis Tas maAatoTpas elovay 
Kal mpos Tats tpamélats Kabelopuevos—worep ot 
Ta ova ta havdAa dexvivres ev TH ayopa Kal 
Trepipeportes emt tas Odpas—el tis dpa efeAjoer 
mudécOar te Kal axodcar TOV vewrépwv  Tev 
mpeoBurépov. ob pev ovv ToAAGL THY SuvaTav Kal 
pytopwv TpoceTro.obvTo pende opav abrov' 6 O€ 
mpocerduw, womep ol mpoomrataavres, aAynoas 
Taxy amnAAatTETO. 

4 “Add 67 Tov ev Pavpalopevur exeivww codu- 
ot@y exdedoinacw of Adyar Kal oddev H TA dvd- 
para j.dvoy €oTw* of 6€ TOU LwKpatous, odK ofS? 
OTs, Stapevovar Kai Svapevovat Tov dmavTa ypd- 
vov, TovTOV pev avTOD ypaavtos 7) KaTaduTOvTOS 
oUTe cvyypapypa oUTe OvabyKas. eTeAe’TA yap 6 


! npoorévae Pilugk : mpoceivar. 
2 rovrou perv adrov with PHU, 70d & adroé Geel: rovrov 


de BM. 


1 Cf, Critu 44 e—45 wb. Critias and Alcibiades also were 
among the wealthy adinirers of Socrates. 

2 Athletic schools. 

3 There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of this state- 
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And there was also Socrates, a poor man at Athens 
and a man of the people, who also was not driven by 
his poverty to accept anything: and yet he had a 
wife who had no hatred for money, and also sons who 
required support, and. besides, he is said to have 
associated with the wealthiest among the young 
men, some of whom are reported to have begrudged 
him literally nothing! However, he was in “eneral 
sociable in his nature and a lover of his kind, and 
in particular he made himself aceessible to all who 
wished to approach and converse with him, not only 
spending his time for the most part about the market- 
place, but visiting the palaestras * and sitting down 
near the tables of the money-changers—quite like the 
people who display their petty wares in the market 
or peddle them from door to door—on the chance 
that some one, whether young or old. might wish to 
ask some question and hear ine answer. Now then, 
most of the influential persons and. professional 
speakers pretended not even to see him: but who- 
ever of that deseription did approaeh him, like those 
who have struck something with their foot, got hurt 
and speedily departed. 

Howevcr, while the words of those sophists, who 
won such admiration, have perished and nothing 
remains but their names alone,? the words of Socrates, 
for some strange reason, still endure and will endure 
for all time, though he himself did not write or leave 
behind him either a treatise or a will. In fact, 


ment; but, though surprisingly little of the work of the 
sophists is extant to-day, we have a few samples, e.g., the 
Eucomium of Helen by Gorgias (cf. Van Hook, dsocrates, 
Vol. EH, L.C.L.), a fragment of a funeral oration by the same 
author, and a treatise, On the .{rt, preserved in the Hippo- 
cratic corpus, but attributed to Protagoras by Gomperz. 
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? A baw! f a, tg a7 A Pa 
avyp adialetos tiv Te Gofiay Kal Ta ypTaTa. 
? ‘ . oF 4 > > eo < 
aAAa oveotav prev odK eiyev, WoTe SypuevOFvar— 

? ” , > 4 A t 
Kabanep ctwle yiyvecdar emt trav KatadeKacbév- 

€ ta A ~ ” + v4 A 73 > 

twv—ot AOyou b€ TH GvTe CONUEvOnoar, pa AC ody 
e ? > ~ > x €: %: ~ a > 5 ri 
im éyOpav, adda do tov dilwv: obdev pévror 
HrTov Kal viv davepa@v re dvrwr Kal Tipmpévwr 
datyou Eviadau Kal jretéxovow. 


1 ént added by Reiske. 
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Soerates died intestate as to both his wisdom and 
his estate. Yet though he had no estate that could 
be made publie property through eonfiseation—as ts 
commonly done in the ease of men who have been 
condemned as eriminals—his words in reality have 
been made publie property, not by foes, God knows, 
but by his friends: nevertheless. though they are 
even now not only aecessible for all but also held in 
high esteem, few understand them and partake of 
their wisdom. 
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Iw his thirteenth discourse ($31) Dio speaks of having given 
instruction during his exile to groups of two and_ three. 
The document before us, if not actually a stenographie report 
of such a proceeding, at least portrays the method employed 
by Dio. Similar examples have been met already in Or. 21, 
93, 25, and 26. In these, and in others like them to be met 
later, just as in some dialogues of Plato, there is at first a 
lively dehate between teacher and pupil, after which the 
teacher takes possession of the field aud expounds his doc- 
trine with little or no interruption from the pupil. The text 
of Dio, however, does not reveal the identity of speakers 
other than the master himself. This may be regarded as a 
token that the dialogue is an authentic transcript of an aetual 
experience, the reporter having been eoneerned to preserve a 
record of what was said and the pupil involved in the dis- 
cussion being considered of too little consequence to deserve 
to have his name recorded, Dio certainly understood the 
psyehologieal advantage that Plato derived from using real 
persons as the participants in his dialogues and calling them 
by name (ef. § 12), and it is hard to believe that if Dio’s 
dialogues were mere literary fictions he would have failed 
to avail himself of that advantage. 

The theme of the present Discourse is that Socrates ac- 
* quired his art as a teacher froin Hlomer. ‘The anonymous 
interlocutor is sceptiea] on that point, objecting that Socrates 
never met Homer, and also calling attention to the wide 
differenee between the function of the poet and that of the 
philosopher, After successfully demolishing these objec- 
tions, Dio proeeeds to note eertain points of resemblance 
between |lomer and Socrates—their modesty, their scorn of 
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wealth, their interest in ethical problems, their use of parables 
or similes as vehicles of instruction, and their method of 
employing specific human heings to illustrate virtues and 
vices. To this last-named point Dio devotes fully a third of 
his dialogue. His arguments seem to have silenced his pupil, 
for there is no rejoinder. 


ic) 
el 
© 


a) 


HEPL OMHPOY KAI TOQKPATOYS 


ce ol 5 , 1 ” v , wn ? Lg 

Exet daivy cai rdAAa Mwxpdrovs wy émawérys 
Kat Tov avdpa exmAnTrropevos ev Tots Adyots, ExELs 
prot elrreiv OTov pabyris yéyove TOV codav: WaTrep 
Medias péev 6 ayadpatomouds ‘Hyiov,' [oAvyvwros 
dé 6 lwypidos Kai 6 adeAdos audw tod maTpos 
Aydaoddvros, [lubaydpov dé Depexvdns A€yerac 
duddaxados yevésba, Ilvaydpas dé > Epmedoxde- 
ous Kal éTépusv" Kat TOv dAAwy b€ Tov metoTwv 
exopev etrreiv Tous didacKdAous Tav evddeav av- 
dpav, OTw éxaatos ouyyeropevos Aoyou dg tos 
evévero, diya ye ‘HpaxXelrov tod ’Edeatou Kai 
£ 4 ~ } é if os , 
Howddov tod ’Ackpaiov. 6 pév yap dnow moet- 

, > A ep a Rion! si A ~A2 2? 
peaivey ev TO BAucdive Tapa Tay Movoay AaBety ev 
Sadvys lw TY motnow, iva py mpdypara €Xoupev 
Cytobvres abrob tov dddaKxadov: “HpdxaAevros be 
eT yevvarorepov airos eLevpety" THVv TOO mavTOSs 
vow oroia tuyxdver odoa, pndevos diddEavtos, 


‘Hytov O. Miiller : qev or immov. 
2 AaBetv Arnim: éAaPev, 
3 e€eupety Reiske : e€edpe or c€edpev. 





1 Pansanias (8. £2. 10) associates Hegias with Ageladas, 
the reputed teacher of Pheidias. 

2 Aristophon. Cf. Plato, Gorgias 448 B. 

3 Only a few words of his are extant. His date is such that 
he might have influenced Pythagoras. However, the ancients 
were fond of setting up such relationships. 
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Interlocutor, Since you make it evident that on 
general grounds you are an admirer of Soerates and 
alee that you are filled with wonder at the man as 
revealed in his words, you can tell me of which among 
the sages he was a pupil; just as, for example, 
Pheidias the sculptor was a pupil of Hegias.’ and 
Polygnotus the painter and his brother ? were both 
pupils of their father Aglaophon, and Pherecydes * is 
said to have been a teacher of Pythagoras, and Pytha- 
goras in turn a teacher of Empedocles and so forth. 
And indeed we are able to name the teachers of most 
other famous men—and to tell through association 
with whom each became noteworthy—w vith the excep- 
tion of Heracleitus of Ephesus and Hesiod of Asera. 
For, to spare us the trouble of secking for his teacher, 
Hesiod says he received his poetic gift from the 
Muses in a branch of laurel as he was tending his 
flocks on Helicon,’ while Heracleitus with even more 
graciousness says that he himself discovered what 
the nature of the universe really is without anybody’s 








4 Cf, Theogony 22-23. Hesiod is the first Greek: writer to 
supply autobiographical information, The little mountain 
hamlet of Ascra, north of Helicon, owes its fainé solely to its 
having been his home and to his uncomplimentary words 
about it in Iorks and Days 640: “Aoxpy, xetwa xaxh, Oper 
apyadén, od5€ rot’ eabAj. 
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Kat yevéoba map avrob oogds. “Opsjpou peev yap, 
domep Ta GAda Ta meee avrov, Kal Tobro ddnAov 
tots “EAAnow. 6 5€ XwKparns é7e pev tals ay 
eudvOave’ tv TOO TmaTpos TéxVyY aknKéaper* TOV 
d€ THs Godias adtod SiddoKadov ottws wdedipou 
Kal KaAjjs yevopevns od iv oadds elmé Kal 44) 
plovnons. 

3 a. ?AAAd tobTé ye ola oAddots elvar cadés, 
Gattis eumerpos adoty Totv avdpoiy, 6ts UwKparns 
76 ye adnbes ‘Oprpov pablyrns yéyovev, odx WaTTEp 
éviot dacw >Apyeddov. 

Kat mas oidv re Tov pjre Evyyevopevov ‘Opypw 
pare iddvTa TwTOTE, GAAG TOGOUTOLS éTEOW VoTEpoY 
yevdpevov ‘Opnpou dev pabyryy ; 

a. Ti dé; dots Kad “Opmpor € eyeveTo, | pendev 
6€ AKovae TOV ‘Opjpov eT@av 1) akovwr pndevt 
Tpoo€axe tov voby, éof dmws dyoopev éxetvov 
‘Opijpou pabyrip; 

Ovdapas. 

4 A. OvKxouv dromov tov pyre Evyyevdpevoy prjre 
idovrTa, THS bé TOLGEWS évvévra THS ‘Oprpov Kat 
Tijs GAns Svavotas __ CHTELpov yevouevoy pabnrny 
‘Opjpov AéyeoBat: 7 ovde tndwriv obdéva oddevos 
dijoets THV per) ovyyevopevav; 

Ovk® eywye. 

A. Eizep oty Cydwris, cal pabyris etn dv. 6 

1 After éudvOave Davis deletes ABogdos. 
2 Odx added by Warmington. 





1 Fire had figured to some extent in the doctrine of earlier 
Milesian philosophers, but the importance which Heracleitus 
attached to it in a way justifies his proud boast. 

2 His father Sophroniscus was a carver of statues. Accord- 
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teaching him, and that he beeame wise by his own 
efforts.’ As for Homer, this point, like everything 
else eonneeted with him, is obscure to the Greeks. 
But while we have heard that Socrates as a boy 
studied the ealling of his father? be so good as to 
tell us elearly who was his teacher in the wisdom 
which has proved so helpful and noble. 

Dio. Why, this is plain, I imagine, to many people, 
provided they are tamiliar with both men. namely, 
that Soerates is in truth a pupil of Homer, and not of 
Archelaiis, as some say? 

Int. And how ean it possibly be said that the man 
who neither met Homer nor ever saw him, but lived 
so many years later, was a pupil of Homer ? 

Dio. What of it? Supposing a man lived in 
Homer’s day but had heard none of the poetry of 
Homer, or, if he had heard, had given none of it his 
attention, shall we be able to say he was a pupil of 
Homer ? 

Int. By no means. 

Dio. Then it is not absurd that the man who 
neither met nor saw Homer and yet understood his 
poetry and became familiar with all his thought 
should be ealled a pupil of Homer; or will you go so 
far as to maintain that no one ean be a zealous follower 
of anyone with whom he has never been associated ? 

Int. Not I. 

Dio. Then, if a follower, he would also be a pupil. 
ing to tradition a group of the Graces carved by Socrates 
stood near the entrance to the Acropolis. 

3 Diogenes Laertius (2. 16) reports that Archelaiis was a 
pupil of Anaxagoras and a teacher of Socrates. His tenet 
that ethical standards are due, not to Nature, but to conven- 


tion is certainly diametrically opposed to the philosophy of 
Socrates. 
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yap CyrAay twa dpbds emloTaras Syyrov éxetvov 
dmrotos ay Kal wovperos ra epye Kal Tovs Adyous 
ws oiov TE emyetpet 6povoyv avTov amodaivet. 
tavTo 5€ TobTo Kal 6 pabyris moreiv CouKe’ pupov- 
plevos Tov OiddoKadov Kal mpocéxwr avadapuBaver 
tiv Téxunv. TO dé opav Kai Evvetvar oddey eate 
mpos TO pavOdvew: woddot yap Kal dp@aw Tods 
avAnras Kat Evvercoe Kai akovovow sonpépar, Kal 


isa) 


99? a ? ~ ~ i) a ts aon A 
ovo dv eudvojaat tots addots dvvawte, of av pr 
emi Téxvn unde mpocexortes Evv@ow. GAN ci ye 
dvowny pabytiy ‘Opjpov tov Mwxparyy Kadeiv, 
lndwriy b€ pdvov, obdév joe d.oicer. 

6 “pot pev ody rtov mapddofov tobt0 éxeivou 
Soxet. “Opnpos pev yap momtis yéyovev otos 
ovdeis GAAos’ MwKpatns b€ diddaogos. 

+e e \ IDLE ¢ ” ” 

a. Elev otrws pév ob6€ ’ApyiAoxov eimois av 
‘Opijpov Cydwriy, OTe }411) TO auT@ ety KéxpyTat 
ets GAny THV moinaw, aan érépous Td mA€ov, oBdE 
Urnolxopov, ort €xeivos prev Emmy erroler, Uryoixopos 
dé preAoTrowos Hy. 

7 Nai: rob76 ye dnavrés hacw ot “EAAnves, Ltqoi- 

¢ / x f ‘ ‘ 
xopov ‘Oprjpov CyAwrnv yevéoba Kal ofddpa ye 
eoukevar KaTa THY Toinow. MwKparns b€ Kata TL 
aot Soke? “Ouripw. eourcévac; 

4. Td pév mpatov Kat péytotov Kata 76 Hos. 

? tf x bs “. > ‘ S ’ he > , 
ovd€éTEpos yap avtoiv adalwy Tv ode dvadis, 





1 ‘The anonymous treatise, de Sublimitate (13. 3), calls both 
Stesichorus and Archilochus ‘‘ most Homeric,” and Simonides 
(frag. 61) says that Homer and Stesichorus “sang to the 
peoples.” Archilochus, the reputed inventor of ‘iambic 
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For whoever really follows any one surely knows what 
that person was like, and by imitating his acts and 
words he tries as best he can to make himself like 
him. But that is precisely, it seems, what the pupil 
does—by imitating his teacher and paying heed to 
him he tries to acquire his art. On the other hand, 
seeing people and associating with them has nothing 
to do with the process of learning. For instance, 
many persons not only see pipers but associate with 
and hear them every day, and yet they could not 
even blow on the pipes unless they associate with 
the pipers for professional ends aud pay strict heed. 
However, if you shrink from calling Socrates a pupil 
of Homer, but would prefer to call him just a follower, 
it will make no difference to me, 

Int. Why, to my way of thinking. the one secms 
no less surprising than the other. For Homer has 
proved to be a poet without a peer, whcreas Socrates 
is a philosopher. 

Dio. Very well; on that principle you would not 
eall even ‘Avchiloghius a follower of Homer, because 
he has not used the same metre as Homer’s for all his 
poetry but has used other metres for the most part : 
nor would you call Stesichorus his follower either, 
because, while Homer composed epic poetry, Stesi- 
chorus was a melic poet.! 

Int. Yes I would; all the Grecks agree on this, 
that Stesichorus was a follower of Homer, and indeed 
is very like him in his poetic art. But whercin does 
Socrates seem to you to resemble Homer ? 

Dio. Virst and foremost, he resembles him in his 
eharacter ; for neither of the two was boastful or 


verse, used a variety of metres, his nearest approach to the 
verse of Homer being the elegiac distich. 
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woTep ot anabéotato Tov codiotGy. “Opnpos pev 
yap ove omodev wv eimeiv iEiwoev odd€ OvyTwwv 
/ ? 5 te. 2 b) x > ~ > x a a2 9. 
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éxeiv Kal TO Svopea Hyvoobpev dv Tob yparavros 
TY "Pudda Kal THY ‘Odvoceray. NewKparns b€ THY 
pev marpida ody olds 7 Hv dzoKpvipacbat dia Td 
+ \ ‘ , s f 7 4 a fs 
peéyebos Kal TO ofddpa evdd£ous: civae Tas A@ivas 
Kal TOV “EMijver a dpxew Kat’ exetvov TOV Xpovov' 
ovdev b€ muToTE elev brEp abrob eyo ovoe 
mpocetroreito copia obdepiav, Kaitou Tob *Andd- 
x ‘ 
Awvos xpijcavros ws ety codwtatos ‘EXijvuwv Kal 
, a \ 201 \ , > V4 
PapBapwv. tedevtutoy dé odd€ Tovs Adyous avros 
KatéAuTe ypdypas, Kal tavt TH ye drrepeBare Tov 
“Opmpov., caomep yap TO ovopa TO éxetvou map 
éTEpwy akovovTes tape, OUTW Kal Tous Adyous 
Tous NwKpdtous dAAwr Katadutovtwv. ovTws dyay 
eT la 3 
KekoAaopéevw yoTny Kal éouwdpoveitny apdw Tas 
dvope. 
cal ¢ a , , ¢ , 
Evera trepetsov Kricews ypypdrwv opoiws 
\* , 
XwKpdtns te Kal “Opnpos. mpos dé tovtous b7ép 
~ ~ © \ A) 
tov abrta&v éomovdalérip Kai éeyéryy, 6 pev bud 
TAS TOUTES, 6 0€ Kar adoyadny: mept diperijs 
avOpitey Kai KaKlas Kal Trept” dpaprnparev Kat 
Katoplwpatrwr Kai mepi ddynbelas Kal dmdTys Kal 
a ro € ‘3 V oe > f 
émws doéalovaw ot wodAdot Kal bTWS eTioTaYTAL 
ot dpdvysot. 
tal % 
Kat poy elkadcae kal mapaBadety tkavwraroe 
Hoav, 
4p am ry 0 f ; 3 ~ EQ a ia 
ebro prev Oavpacror, et tats “Opjpov mapa 
~ * A > Lg ‘ , ¥ >. ~ 
Podats mupos Kai avéuov Kat Oadatrys Kat aeTa&v 
1 givos Arnim: abroé or atrob. 
2 kakias kat wept Arnini: epi xaxias Kal. 
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brazen, as the most ignorant of the sophists are. For 
instanee, Homer did not even deign to,tell whence he 
came, or who were his parents, or what he himself 
was called. On the contrary, so far as he was con- 
cerned we should not even know the name of the man 
who wrote the [lad and the Odyssey. As for Socrates, 
while he could not make a secret of his fatherland 
becanse of its greatness and because Athens “ 
exceedingly famous and dominated the Greeks a 
that period, yet he never said anything boastful about 
himself or laid claim to any w isdom. and yet Apollo 
had solemnly declared that he was wisest among all 
Greeks and barbarians.t And finally. Soc Wateet did 
not even put his words into writing and himself 
bequeath them to posterity. and in this he outdid 
Homer. Vor just as we know the name of Homer by 
hearing it from others, so teo we know the words of 
Socrates because others have left them to us20 Thus 
both were exceedingly self-restrained and modest. 

Again, both Socrates and Homer alike scorned the 
acquisition of wealth. Besides. they both were de- 
voted to the same ends and spoke about the same 
things, the one through the medium of his verse, the 
other in prose—human virtue and vice, actions wrong 
and actions right, truth and deccit, and how the 
masses have only opinions, while the wise have true 
knowledge. 

Purthe mons: they were most effective at making 
similes and comparisons. 

Int. This is indeed surprising, if with Homer's 
comparisons of fire and winds and sea and eagles and 


1 Cf. Plato, -Lpology 21 4 dvetvev obv 4) Hubla pendéva codes- 
Tepov elvat. 


2 Cf. Or. 54. 4. 
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ww > f ‘ 5 5. , 
A. Etzep ye, @& parkdpre, kat tiv “Apyddxov 
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4 \ > A a < \ > tal 
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doxiudlers, dou péuvnra papay 7 Kodo@y 7 
a ~ om ai 
axpiiwy 7 dadrod 7 rédpas 1] Kudpwy Te Kal épe- 
ed nn ~ 3 tA t hl x. 
BivOwv 7 AKuavTas avOpdrous TeTOinKev, GAAd 
tabrd oot Soxet Ta davAdrata elvar TOV ‘Opnpou- 
peovous dé Bavpdlers tods A€ovtas Kai Tovs deTods 
Xv \ bs al SAA ‘ * Ku. Xr + > eal 
Kal Tas UKvAAas Kal tods KuxAwzas, ols éxeivos 
exyrer Tovs dvacobyrous, wamep at titfar za 
madia Suyyovpevar THY Aduiav. Kal pay worep 
“Opnpos dia te pvOwr Kai totopias emexelpyoe 
a es , Ps f > € ” 
TOUS avOlpwrous TALOEVEL, odddpa epywoets OVTas 
mawevOFvar, Kat UwKpatys modAdKis expyto TO 
ToovTw, TmoTe pev amovddlew dpuodroyay, mote 
b€ mailew mpoarorodpevos, tovTov evexev wv” 
avlpwrovs wdedoi” tows 8€ mpocéKpovoe Tois 
uvbodrAsgyos Kal Tois ovyypadetow. 
2 , 24 A \ t xn ~ a’ 
Od rolvey obdé Tovs wept Topytay 7 LadAov 7 
: paovpayor 7 Ipdduxov 7 Mévwra 7 Eddd¢pova 
"Avutov 7) °AAKiBiddny 7 Adynra parny emotes 
Mibias. efov ddedciv ta dvopata: adda Hdet 


1 sobs deleted by Dindorf. 


2 iv avOpazovs wdedot Arnim: dvOpamous wohedel. 





1 Archilochus was famed for his beast fables. Some 
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bulls and lions and so forth, figures with which he 
adorned his poetry, you shall see fit to compare the 
potters and cobblers of Socrates. 

Dio. I shall, my dear fellow, since indeed we com- 
pare the fox of Archilochus? with the liens and 
leopards of Homer and declare it to be not at all, 
or not much, inferior. TTowever, perhaps you disap- 
prove also of such Homeric similes as those in which 
he refers to starlings or daws or locusts or a firebrand 
or ashes or beans and chickpeas, or the one in which 
he has depicted men winnowing ?—perhaps these 
seem to. you to be the most inferior port ions of 
Homer's’ work, while you admire only his lions and 
eagles and Scyllas and Cy clopes, with which he was 
wont to beguile stupid people, just as nurses beguile 
children with tales of the Lamia. Indeed, just as” 
Homer through myths and history undertook to in- 
struct. human. beings, who are very troublesome to 
instruct, so also Socrates often used this sort of de- 
vice, sometimes admitting that he was in earnest and 
sometimes pretending to be joking, with the aim of 
benefiting mankind—though in so doing he perhaps 
eame into conflict with mythologists and historians.? 

Again, it was not w ithout conscious purpose that 
he § represented Gorgias or Polus or Thrasymachus 
or Prodicus or Meno or Euthyphro or Anytus or 
Aleibiades or Laches as speaking, when he might 
have omitted their names: on the contrary, “he 


fragments of his “ fox” are found in Edmonds, Klegy and 
Tambus, 11, p. 145, L.C.L. 

2 Tliad 5. 499-500 and 13. 588-592. 

3 Lamia was supposed to be a disappointed mother who 
went about stealing children. 

4 Because he took liberties with their material ? 

5 Dio, like Lucian, here blends in one Socrates and Plato. 
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ToUTW Kal padvoTa dvyowY Tovs aKovoVTas, El TUS 
€uveiev' amo yap Tav Adywv Tovs avOpiTous Kai 
amo tav avOpaTrav tods Adyous Evvopav od padsov 
addow 7 Tots didocddois Kal Tots TEeTaLdevpEVoLS. 
ot 6€ TOAAGL praTny olovTat Ta ToLadTa AdyecDar Kal 
dxAov' d\Aws Kat drvapiav yyobvrar. NMwxKparys 
b€ evopulev, dadKis pev ddaldva dvlpwrov eciadyee, 
qept aralovetas Adyew: Omdte be dvatoxvvrov Kal 
BdeXupov, mept avadetas Kal Pdedupias: Onde dé 
dyvespove Kal opyiror, dyvapoodyns Kal dpyis 
amoTpémewv. Kat emt Tay dAAwy dpotws TA man 
Kaul 7a. voonpara en adr av Tov avOpdiwv TaVv 
€xopeveny Tots mabeaw 7 7 trois voonpace oadéarepov 
edcikvuey O7oid é€aTw 7 ef Tots Adyous yYurovs 
édeye. 

Aoxet € Hoe Kat TobTo Tap’ ‘Opsjpou Aaeiv. 
Kad yap. éxelvos, OTav pev Sunyyrae Tept Adrwros, 
omrws pev érel pence tov immwv tov *AyidAdews, 
émws dé Tods ToAcpious amodevye Suvdjevos 
éorn Too ddparos eyyvs mayevtos Kat obdev av- 
Tov ovnge TO TaXOS, ommws dé €BdpBawvev bm6 Tob 
déous Kal ouvexporer Tous oddvras, 6 omws dé éreye 
Tots TroAeptows, oD povov el Te épwr@cv, dAAd Kal 
Umép wy pyndeis étuvOdvero—Kal yap Tods Enmous 
epijvuce Tovs Oparixods Kal tov ‘PHaov, dv ov- 
dels HOEr advypévov—ratra 5é A€ywv otTw oadd- 
dpa evapyas od mepi derlas vyiv Kal drdodogias 
doxe? diaddyecbar; 


1 dyAov] BOAov Meiser. 





1 [.e., the remarks of the minor participants in the dialogue. 
2 The Dolon episode is found in /liad 10, 299-464, 
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knew that by this device most of all he would benefit 
his hearers, if perchance they grasped the point ; for 
to comprehend human beings from their words, or 
their words from human beings. is not an easy task 
for any but philosophers and educated persons. On 
the other hand, most men suppose that such items? 
are purposeless, and they regard them as mere vexa- 
tion and nonsense. But Soerates held that, every — 
time he introduces a boastful man, he is speaking of 
boastfulness ; every time he introduces a shameless, 
loathsome man, he is speaking of shamelessness and 
loathsomeness ; every time he introduees an un- 
reasonable, irascible man, he is turning his hearers 
against unreason and anger. Moreover, in all other 
eases similarly he pevealed the true nature of the 
passions and maladies of meu in the persons of the 
very ones who were atfilicted by the passions or 
the maladies more distinctly than if he were using 
the words by themselves. 

But it appears to me that he took this too from 
Homer. For example. when Homer tells about 
Dolon, how he conceived a longing for the horses of 
Achilles, and how, when he might have fled from the 
enemy, he halted with his lance planted close beside 
him and obtained no benefit from his fleetness, and 
how his teeth chattered and struck together from 
terror, and how he talked to the enemy, not only 
when they asked him a question, but even on topies 
about which no one was inquiring—for instance, he 
gave information about the Thracian horses and 
about Rhesus, of whose arrival no one knew ?—by 
telling all this so very plainly does Homer not seem 
to you to be discoursing on cowardice and love of 
notoriety ? 
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ao * 7 ~ , ¢ , 3 
Orav S€ wepi rod Ilavéapov, ws ouvéyee tas 
/ > , ~ ¥ > , ~ 
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kal Tots BéAcoe KaTHpaTo Kal HreiAer SvaKAdoew 
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Beddv. 

“Orav dé rept *Aciov tod ‘Vprdxov, ott Tob 
otpaTyyob Kedevoavtos €€u THS Tahpou KaTaALTEly 
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> ‘ af > cal , ¥ ~ 
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, 27) #9 ar a is ‘ ~ > #, 
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18 els TooaVvTHY dvoxwpiav Tadpov TE Kal Telyous Kal 
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2 it Ee / / Cg $s a 
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1 Iiad 4, 92-187. 2 Thid. 7. 351-352. 
3 [hid. 5, 290-296, 4 fbid. 5, 209-216. 
5 Polydamas. ® I|iad 12. 112-115. 
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And again, when he tells about Pandarus, how he 
violated the truce in the hope of rewards from Alex- 
ander son of Priam, and how he not only failed to slay 
Menelaiis by his shot. although reputed to be an able 
bowman,! but also by violating the truce made the 
Trojans more discouraged as to the war through their 
constant recollection of their broken oaths—as witness 
these lines : 





But now we fight as traitors to our oaths ; 
On that account ‘tis not so well for us 2— 


and how not much later his tongue was cut off and 
he died before ever Alexander could even put into 
words his gratitude to him%—in recounting these 
things with such scrupulous attention to detail, does 
Homer appear to you to be talking of anything else 
than of bribe-taking and impiety and in general of 
folly > Why, Pandarus even cursed his arrows and 
threatened to smash and burn them, as if the arrows 
were in fear of him ! 4 

Take another example. When Uomer says 
Asins son of Hyrtaeus that, after his commander § 
had given orders to leave the horses outside the 


cond 
treneh, he alone did not obey, 





But with them neared the speedy ships, the fool ! 

Nor was he fated, dodging the spirits dire, 

To come again, exulting i in team and ear, 

Back from the ships to wind-swept Hium,’ 
driving into such difficult terrain amid treneh and wall 
and ships, where even the men on foot found it not 
to their advantage when caught by the foe, but most 
of them were slaughtered when a small rescue party ? 

? The ‘‘ small rescue party consisted of the two heroes 
Polypoetes and Leonteus. Cf. liad 12. 129-136. 
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ous: 0 b€ b70 TAY tarareay emaupopevos Kal TO 
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b€ TH olwra Tax’ av metoa tov “Exropa: } rv 
Néoropa rods wept zov "Ayapéepvova kal' rov 
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THs oTdcews, BaTepov be ememAjTrovTa TH "Aya- 
pepvove Ws auaptovre Kal avayKalorvra Setobar Tob 
-Aywddgws: 7 Tov ~Odvacéa éeravopfovpevov To 
apaptyia ToD ’Ayapeuvovos, dv ob metpav Bovrd- 
pevos AuBeivy tod otpatobd, mas hépoev THY Tod 
ToA€pov tpi, dAcyou duyetv adtods émoinoev: ob 
mept ppovycews Ka OTPATHYlas KAL WaVTLKAS, TOS 
d€ TOUTOLS KaLpod Kat daupias éouxev UTroTiPec Oat ; 

20 7Ky 6€ 7H 7Oduvoceia ta pév ad’ ed, évos Be 
pedvov prnabjaopc., Tob “Avrwdov. Totrov yap 
adaloviotatov meToinke TV juvnoTipwv Kal aKo- 
AagtoTatov: Os mpaTov pev Karefpovet TOO *Odvo- 
aéws, Ott éxetvos jev ev pdkeow wv, adtos dé ev 
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2 shy Oddattav| ror yapaxa Kmperius. 
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issued from within the gate ; yet Asius, elated as he 
was by his horses and the beauty of his chariot, though 
thinking to drive past the wall, was prepared to 
plunge into the sea and to fight from his chariot— 
think you not that Homer then is speaking of dis- 
obedience and boastfulness ? 

On the other hand, when he contrasts with these 
Polydamas giving orders to be cautious and not to 
cross the trench, pointing now to the enterprise as a 
risky venture } and now to the omen they had had ?— 
for he felt that, while no one would listen to his words 
in any other way, perhaps by the omen he might 
persuade Heetor ; or, to take another illustration, 
when, as Agamemnon and Achilles are reviling one 
another, Homer depicts Nestor as trying to make them 
cease their rage, and foretelling plainly what will 
befall them in consequence of ee strife? and later 
upbraiding Agamemnon as being in the wrong and 
foreing him to entreat Achilles‘; or again, Odysseus 
setting right the blunder of Agamemnon é through 
Sines w inl wishing to test the army to see how it 
stood the war’s delay, he almost brought about its 
flight—is it not likely” that by seenes like these Homer 
is trying to give advice regarding prudence and 

generalship and prophecy, and, more than this, 
regarding tact and tactlessness ? 

As for the Odyssey, while I shall omit all else, I 
shall reeall just one character, Antinoiis. For Homer 
has portrayed him as the most braggart of the suitors 
and the most dissolute. For example, in the first 
place he scorned Odysseus because he was in rags, 


1 [liad 12. 60-79. 2 [bid. 12, 210-229, 
3 Ibid. 1. at 4 Ibid. 9. 96-172. 


5 Tbid. 2. 182-210 and 243-332. 
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1 ody cbs ror tay viv after dxéAaaros deleted by Crosby. 
Armin retains, but suspects a lacuna following the phrase. 


* Gpws| dpotws C asaubon, zédos Arnim. 


3 «ai rodrov| rodrov kat Arnim. 





Eyg., Odyssey 17. 445-504. 

Ibid, ca 175-187. 

Ibid. 21. 122-123. Dio either misunderstood—or forgot 
—the ee or else had a different version before him, for 
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while Antinoiis himself in eostly raiment was drinking 
from golden goblets—and those not his own—and 
was dining sumptuously, not on his father’s viands,. 
but rather. playing the parasite in a house that lacked 
a master? ; moreover, while he professed to be 
enamoured of Penelopé, he was seducing the maid- 
servants of Odysseus and behaving licentionsly in 
general; and he ended by attempting to draw the 
bow, though he was unacquainted with archery and 
his hands were so spoiled by dainty living as not to be 
able to grasp the bow-string unless someone smeared 
it with tallow 2; and what is more. he did this in the 
sight of Odysseus and in the presence of the object of 
hic wooing. in the midst of such a crowd of men, not 
even being able to bend the bow. nor peletat eacine 
how Telemachus was going to set up the axes.2— But 
for all that, Homer eaused enae man also? to meet his 
death by a telling blow through the throat. instead of 
in some chance spot. just as, vou remember, he caused 
Pandarus to be smitten through the tongue For in- 
deed if such things do take place by some chance, 
still in many instanees it is possible to s say that this 
man ought to die from a blow throngh the belly and 
that man through the genitals and another man 
through the mouth. 

Well then, Homer does not seem to you to say 
anything w ithout a purpose, does he? No more, 
then, did Soerates employ his words or illustrations 
at random: on the contrary, when eonversing with 








Homer is speaking of the wonder of the suitors at the skill of 
Telemachus in what was to them a novel use of the axes. 

4 Dio is still thinking of the fate of Asius, slain by Ido- 
meneus with a thrust through the throat, as Antinoiis was 
slain by Odysseus. 

5 [liad 5, 290-293. 
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Aeyopevos Pupséwy eueuvynTo Kal oKxvToTopwy? ef 
5é Avoikde? Sdiadéyo.ro,, dauviww Kal Kwodiwy, 
Avcave bé, dicdv Kat oveodavtnudatav, Mévawve 
d€ 7H Octrara wepi epacray Kat épwpévwv 


1 mpoBdrwr Kai xamjlwy after diadéyorro deleted by Her- 
mann. Geel reads To mpoparoxaniy. 

2 duviwy Kal xwdtov, Adieove bé, duk@v Kal ovxodartnpdtwv 
Geel: yAdawre dé, bixdv Kal auxodarvtnpatwy Kai dyidiav Kal 
Kwdiwr. 

3 ob pevrot aka Kai GAdAwy évlore Tapaderypdrow evrdpet, 
ditrous peév dvopdlwy cai didlav, dre zpos Adow dtadéyorro, mept 
aowdpoatvys dé Nappidy diadeydpevos after epwyévar deleted 
by Wilamowitz: Nay, but he had plenty of other illustra- 
tions at times, for he used to name friends and friendship 
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Anytus he would refer to tanners and cobblers : but 
if he conversed with Lysicles, it would be lambs and 
fleeces; if with Lycon, law-suits and blackmail: if 
with Meno the Thessalian. lovers and boy friends. 


1 Anytus and Lycon were two of the accusers of Socrates. 
Anytus had a tannery (Nenophon, .fpology 29), but Socrates 
did not talk with him exelnsively on tanning (Veno 90 B— 
95 4). Of Lycon we know chiefly what the comic pocts tell 
us—he was of foreign extraction and mingled with certain 
aristocrats. Plutarch, Pericles 24, says that Lysicles was a 
low-born sheep dealer, who attained some prominence through 
Aspasia. Aristophanes speaks of him slightingly in Auights 
182 and 765. We know nothing of his dealings with Soe- 
rates. On Meno cf. Plato, Meno 70 4 and 76 B. 





whenever he conversed with Lysis, but when he conversed 
with Charmides, it was about self-control. 
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Tris document, like the one preceding, appears to be a 
transcript of a conversation between Dio and an unnamed 
pupil. In his opening sentence Dio proposes .Agamemnon 
as a topic likely to improve the mind. Having secured the 
pupil's acceptance of that theme, he proceeds, in true Platonic 
fashion, to elicit a definition of the word king: ** he who 
exercises general supervision of human beings and gives them 
orders without being accountable to them.'’ That definition 
having been obtained, he demolishes it by calling attention, 
first to the restraint imposed upon the kings at Sparta by the 
ephors, and then to Agamemnon’s dependence upon Nestor 
and his council of elders. Having seemingly induced the 
pupil to concede the point, Dio suddenly suggests that they 
drop the question, as having been dealt with adequately the 
day before, and turn to something else. ‘The pupil protests 
that he is just beginning to understand what Dio has in mind 
and is eager for a full discussion, but our document goes 
no farther. Either the reporter decided for some unknown 
reason to stop at that point or Dio’s literary executor felt that 
this much was suflicient to illustrate this particular theme, 
The various aspects of kingship are considered by Dio not 
only in the first four orations in our collection—assigned by 
Arnim to the opening years of Trajan’s reign—but, at least 
incidentally, in several others. 
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ATAMEMNON H HEPI BAXSTAETA™ 


1 a. Ilérepa PovdAer wept ?Ayapeuvevos axavewv 

, f 3 id e ” ? ~ A 
dpovipous Adyous, ad’ wv éotw wpednOAvar tH 
duavoiay, 7) AuTel ce ’Ayapéepvwv 6 >Atpéws dvo- 
palopevos ev tots Adyots; 

O83 ef mepi "Adpdotov tot Tadaod déyos 7) 

4 as iJ > fg + ? Le 
Tuvradov 7) HéAomos, ayOoipny dv, ef pédAAw 
Pe écectan. 

» Kae pny dveprnoOny evayxos Adyw TWeV 
ous Saas dv, el or épwra@vi7r eédows atoxpiva- 
cba. 

, e 7 Ed 

Néye ws amokpiwovpevov. 
> , > f ” o cla 
2 a. Etoi tues avOpwimuyv dpyovtes; wormep €re- 
pot perv alyay, erepor b€ bay, ot O€ TIVES immwr, 
ot b€ Kal Body, EduTavres obTor of Kadovpevor 
KoWwh Trayéves:  odK avéyvwKas TobTO TO €mos 
Kpativou: 


Tou KabéoTnK’, aitoAd' Kat BovKoarAe;? 


> nv wv ’ * ~ ? / a 
OdK. av EXOULL Gol El7Elvy €L TOLMEevUsS GapELVOV 
> ta a A ~ - , 
ovopalew OVULTGAVTAS TOUS TWV Cow vopeas. 
7 / ~ > ta ny ” ? A 
a. Od povey ye TOV dAdywv, & dpiote, GAA 
1 alzodA® Arninr: atméAw or aimdAw or atzodos. 
2 Boveodm Arnim: BovxdAw or BovKodos. 





1 Rightly or wrongly the Interlocutor assumes Dio to 
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Dio. Do you wish to hear words of practical wisdom 
on the subject of Agamenmon, words by which the 
mind ean be improv at or does it annoy you to have 
Agamemnon son of Atreus named in my discussions ? 

“Taferlociior: Not even if you should speak of Adras- 
tus son of ‘Talaiis or of Tantalus or of Pelops, should 
I be annoyed, provided 1 am likely to be improved.! 

Dio. Very well, I have just called to mind certain 
words which 1 might speak, if yon would consent to 
answer when I question you. 

Int. Proceed, for 1 will answer. 

Dio. Are there certain persons who are rulers of 
men, just as there are some who are rulers of goats, 
mthene of swine, others of horses, others of cattle, 
these one and all having in common the title hetders ; 
or have you not read this verse of Cratinus ¢ 


My post is herder; goats and kine T tend? 


Int. T could not tell you whether it is better to call 
all who tend animals herders or not. 
Dio. Not merely those who tend brute beasts, my 


mean that Agamemnon might be regarded as too antiquated 
a theme. He therefore expresses willingness to hear about 
even more primitive heroes. _ 
2 Kock, Com. Até. Fray., Cratinus, frag. 2381. 
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Kat avOpwruv, et Te XP? ‘Opripy meDecbat mepl 
trouTwy. dAdka ti odk aneKpivw TO e& apyis 
EpwTHUA ; 

To wotov; 

A. Elzep' ciat tees avOpimuv dpxovtes ; 

llas yap ovK eiat; 

Ties odtot; Tivas adtovs émovopales; A€- 
yw b€ od Tous év TOAdUw@ oTpaTiWTa@V Gpxovras, 
oTparnyous yap ovop.dlew etwOapev Tous amdons 
Tis orpartas” yyepovas: WoTrep ye Kal xara jrépos 
6 wev Adyou aGpywr Kadreita Aoxyayds, 6 bé TAEEWS 
tagiapyos, 6 6€ Tob vaytiKod vavapxos, 6 8é puds 
Tpurjpous Tpinpapxos: Kat aAAot eiolv od Tws xahov- 
pevow® mActous ev Tots ToA€ pots apxovres' Kar’ 
éAtyous, dTe TAElaTHS Tpovolas TOTE Kal HyEpovias 
ot avOpwro Séovra. ovddd ye THY yopdv Tovs 
Hyepovas® tTvyxaves muvbavopevos, oltwes Kadobv- 
Tal, Tovs GHpaivevtas Tots ddover Kai pédos 
evo.ddvTus, OVE TOUS THY CUpTOTWWY yYyELdvas, 
ove’ ef TwWeEs aoe" pépous avopuTrav T™pos | pay 
mpakw  xpdvov pyrov emyseheudy Twa ] apy 

AapBavovow- adda tods ad Tote" Tov avOpeirrenv 
apyovTas moATevopevwy Kal yewpyotvTwy, av ov- 
Tws TUywor, Kal Prodvtwy amdAds, ws Kipds re 
Tepody Apye kat Myjdwv Anudkys Kat “EAAnv tev 


Einep| Elné, Wilamowitz. 

otparias Reiske : orparetas. 

After kadovpevor Keiske adds kat Kara. - 

After dpyovres Reiske adds kai. 

qyewovas Crosby : xopudaious, 

aAdoe Arnim : aAdov. 

ab more with P, ad7o ye Arnim, atré rotro Pflugk: ad 
Tore OF ad ToTE OF avTdTE OF ad TOTE. 
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good fellow, but human beings too, if one should put 
any faith in Homer regarding these matters.t| But 
why did you not answer the original question ? 

Int. What question ? 

Dio. Whether there are indeed certain rulers of 
men. ; 

Int. Why, of course there are. 

Dio. Who are these ? What do you call them? I 
am not speaking of those who rule soldicrs in war, for 
those who are leaders of the army as a whole we are 
wont to eal] generals + just as also, considered unit by 
unit, the ruler of a company is called captain: of 
a regiment. colonel; of the fleet, admiral: and of 
a single triereme, trierarch : moreover, there are 
sev eral others similarly named who in warfare exer- 
cise rule over small units because at that time men 
need fullest eare and leadership. Nor, as it happens, 
am [| asking what the leaders of the choruses are 
ealled, who give orders to the singers and set the 
tune,? nor am a asking about the leaders of symposia. 
nor about any others: who for a single act or for a set 
time assume a certain oversight aie eontrol over a 
group of men: on the contrary, | mean rather those 
who at any time rule human beings i in their activities 
as eitizens, or in their farming, it may be, or simply 
in their living, as Cyrus, for example. ruled the Per- 


oO? 
sians, Deijoces ® the Medes. Hellen those named for 


‘5 Dio is alluding to Homer's frequent use of the phrase 
mony Aad in connexion with the heroes of the [Mad. 

2 E.g., the evwpordpyys, commander of a fourth of a com- 
pany. 

3 L.e., Kopudatos. 4 Le., cupootapxos. 

5 Deioces was probably an historical character. Hero- 
dotus (1. 96-102) regards him as the founder of a united 
kingdom, ruling Media for more than half a century. 
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/ A 
be adrov dvopacbévtwy Kat AtdAos AtoAdwy Kat 
,, ~ / X\ Tk ¢ - ‘ / 
Adpos Awptéwv cat Néuas ‘Pwjraiwy Kat Adp- 
davos Dpvydav. 

my 
"AAN ovdev pov yadrendv: mdvtes yap obToL 
=~ cal ? >. Re 
ods ob viv ovopdlers Baotrets exadotvro Kal Hoav: 
Kal apXH airy Hw A€yers 7d Kab6AoU dvOparrev 
dpyew Kat émirdtrew avOpimos avuTedOvvov dvra. 
Baowrela Kadcirar. 
A. Sd dpa oby yh Bacirelav tiv tev ‘Hparde- 
~ ~ Le 
dav év Aakedatnovi tocotrov BactAevadvrwy ypd- 
vov; ékeivow yap od mavra éempattov ws adrots 
? d 2 ki \ ~ c f ~ ? a 
eddKet, GAAa Tept moAA@Y UmjKovov Tots éddpors, 
% a t 
oimep,' 6te KaTéoTn TodTO TO dpyelov ev LimdpTy 
Geomopmov Baotrevovtos, mpos emavTdav ovdev 
rt oe 
WtTov éxpdrouv tov Baciéwr: ware Kal Iavoa- 
viav tov KAeopBpdtov tov vexjoavra WAarodow 
é€PovAovto péev eis THY elpxTyv epPadreiv, Kata- 
dvyovra b€ ets 76 THs "AOnvas tepov attod am- 
EKTEWAY, KUL OVOEV AUTOV WycEV OUTE GTL yéevos® 
5 ne a ” oe AS. 3 2 , 
qv tev “HpaxdAadav ote 6tu taida® éemerpomevev 
ovre a ~ “EAA io € , ¢ ca +4 , 
OTe THs ados anaans yyioaTo, od pdovov 
a ca oa Te >. 
Ths UmdpTns. vorepov dé “AynatAaov moAepobvra 
Baovhret TO peyahy Kal TEpt Lapdes {Vevexteore 
paxn Kal KpaTnoavTa mdons Tis Kdra Aotas 
imnpeTyy mépipavres exdAovy map’ adbtovs*: Kat os 


1 oizep added by Crosby, of Herwerden. Arnim noted 
incune 
p yeas] yeévous Reiske. 
3 After watéa Gasda adds tov Acwvida. 


1 zap’ avrovs Emperius : map” adrovs or mpéds abrovs. 





1 T.e.. the [fellenes. 
* The Spartan kings traced their lineage to Heracles, who 
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him,' Aeolus the Aeolians. Dorus the Dorians, Numa 
the Romans, and Dardanus the Phrygians. 

Int. Why, your question is not a hard one : for all 
these whom you now name were called kings, and 
kings they were ; and this rule of which you speak, 
whereby a man exercises general control over human 
beings and gives them orders without being account- 
able to them, i is called kingship. 

Dio. Then you do not regard as kingship the rule 
of the Heracleidae, who were kings in Lacedaemon 
for so long a time}? For they did not do ev ervthing 
aeeording to their own pleasure, but in many matters 
they were subject to the ephors, who, onee this 
office had been established in Sparta in the reign 
of Theopompus,? for their year of office had no 
less authority than the kings. insomuch that they 
wished to throw into prison even Pausanias son 
of Cleombrotus, the vietor at Plataea, and when he 
had fled for refuge to the shrine of Athena, they 
killed him there,* and it profited him nothing that he 
was of the line of the Heraeleidae, or that he was 
guardian of a boy. or that he had been leader of all 
Hellas and not of Sparta alone. And later on, when 
Agesilaiis was at war with the Great King and had 
heen victorious in battle in the neighbourhood of 
Sardis and had gained eontrol over all Tos: er Asia, the 
ephors sent a subordinate to summon him home ; 


had been given sovereignty over Lacedaemon by Aegimius, 
king of Thessaly. 

3- Five ephors were elected annually. Some ancient 
authorities ascribed the institution of that office to ‘Theo- 
pompus, others to Lycurgus. Their authority and functions 
are treated by Aristotle, Polities 5.9. 1. 

+ They walled up the shrine, so that he starved to death. 

> Tle was regent for Pleistarchus son of Leonidas. 
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ovdepiay Teepay aveBarero, TooovTw bev “EAAg- 
vw, TooovTwv O€ BapBdpwy yeyors KUptos. ovK 
dpa. barhpxe Bacwreds ths Lmdptys ’Ayyoidaos, os 
dmijKovev ere pots dpxovary ; 

Kai m@s av eiev ob7or Baoidets mpos tov axpiph 
mept THs Baoireias Adyov; 

8 a. Apa od8é “Ayapéduvova ev “ldiw dices 
Baorredev "Apyetwr re Kai "Aya, ote elye TAs 
apyis émitpotov dvdpa mpeacBvtepov, Néotopa tov 
I ¥Avov 5 Kaetvou KeAevovTos TO TElxos WKOSO- 

py TO Tepl Tas vats Kal rHV Tadpov mepveBddovro 
epujia Tob vavoTdOuov, Kal dretAev els Takers Tov 
otparov 6 ’Ayapéuvwy, mpdorepov, ws eorkev, elk 
paxopevov, welovs Te Kat imméas, pUpdnv amav- 
Tw dvapepeypéevwr, IvAtwy te kat "Apyeiwy Kat 
*Apkadwv Kat Bowradv. o 5€ Néotwp tvorepov 
at’7tm mpooerake kata dida Siaipety Tov oTparor, 


és doizpn derirpndev dpiiyn, $ora dé fires. 


9 ovTw dé Kat Tov jyepovey, eon, yon Tous TE 
ayabovs Kal TOUS KaKoUs* et be TOV Tyepoven, 
dijAov Ort Kal TOV oTpaTiwrav: dua diddoKwy THs 
Oderelas TO péyeDos. 

ee ti BovrAdpevos odtws €Trolet; 

. “Tra emtornran Kat tereuTnoavtos attod THY 
asparnyucty réxyyy 6 "Ayapepvo. obrws b€ 
mavu Hv KATHKOOS Tob Néoropos, wore ov pvov, 
el Te mpooératTey avTos Tapwr, TovTO é7roteL 





1 For the recall of Agesilaiis, see Nenophon, /lelleniea 
4.2. 1-8. 

2 Jliad 7. 327-344. 
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and Agesilatis did not delay a single day,' although 
he had gained authority over so many Greeks and so 
many barbarians. Was Agesilaiis, then, not king of 
Sparta, since he was subject to other rulers ? 

Int. Why, how could these be kings in the striet 
sense of kingship ? 

Dio. Will you, then, hold that not even Agamem- 
non was king of both Argives and Achaeans a llium, 
since he had an older man as supervisor of his rule, 
Nestor of Pylus? Moreover, it was at that man’s 
bidding that the wall about the ships was built and 
the trench dug about it as protection for the naval 
station, and at his direetion too Agamemnon divided 
the army into detachments. thongh previously. as it 
would seem, it had fought w hone organization, both 
infantry and cavalry, all being mixed together in 
confusion, both Pylians and Argives and Arcadians 
and Boeotians. However, Nestor later bade him 
divide the army by tribes, 


That phratry may aid phratry and tribe aid tribe? 


6c 


‘“* Moreover,”’ said he, “in this way wilt thou reeog- 
nize both the valorous and the cowardly among thy 
leaders ’—but if,among the leaders, obviously among 
the common soldiers fo —and at the same time he 
explained the magnitude of the advantage that would 
result, 

Int. And with what purpose did Nestor do this ? 

Dio. In order that even after Nestor’s death Aga- 
memmnon might understand the art of generalship. 
But Agamemnon was so wholly obedient to Nestor 
that he not only did eagerly anything Nestor com- 


3 Ibid. 2, 363, lines 364-366 being added by Dio in para- 
phrase. 
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Tpotipos, aw’ ovde ef Te Ovap wb Néoropa 
Aéyeur, ovK av ovde Todo mapéreute. TO yoov 
ovap TO Tepe THs payys ouUTws e€qmarnoev avTov, 
Néorope aTetxaober, 
¢ vc ~ 
Od povov dé 7H Néotopi baijKxove SoKotvts dpo- 
ta ~ 3 ~ > > 7 * ” ~ td 
vywrata Tov Ayaidv, ddd’ ovdé dvev T&V yepov- 
Twy ovdev Expattev. omdTe yotv eueArev eEayeu 
Tov otpatov T@ évuTviw mevobeis, od mpdTEepov 
MEF B \ i2 \ a 4 It ‘ 
e€nyaye mpiv 7 Bovdn Tav yepovTwy exabice Tapa 
Th vnt tH Néoropos. ovb€ ty zeipav, Hv éBovreTo 
AaPety rob mAjnbovs, e¢ ete prever éBovAeTo Kal 
~ ~ » - / > ” 

dtaTroAepety Tod 7AyiAAews pnviovtos, odk dAAws 
évreupabn, mpw els THY BovAjy mparov elaryyerrev. 
of dé oAAol Tav Snpaywyav ampoBovAevta wWr- 
giopara ovK dKvobow els Tov Siyov eladepew. 
exelvos dé pera THY yepdrtwy Bovdevodpevos 
oUTws euéuvyro els 70 TARDOS TEpi THS KaTaoTd- 
cews Tod ToAguov. 

Toiro perv otdév aromov, et Baowebs av pet- 
ed(60v Adyou Tots ddous Kea ovpBovrov elye duc 
yipas TLOTEVOHLEVOV, avros av KUplos amdvrev Tov 
mpayparwv. emer Oia Ti’ Ta Tepi THY Bpronida 
ovtws émoincev od Tetabels 7 Neéorop 7d 
PeAtriory ;* 

4. “Qozep 57) Kat ToAdoi TeV tiwrdv ov TeL- 
Odpevor tois apyovow obd€ Tots vouors moAAd 
TpaTTover Tapavopnws, UTép av Kat Tas evOdvas 


1 Sia z¢] adcéka Arnim. 
2 After ot7ws Reiske adds aioypds. 
3 7@ PeAtiotw| 76 BéArvorov Arnim. 





» fliad 2. 16-47, tlomer treats the dream as a person, 
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manded in person, but even if in a dream he imagined 
that Nestor was saying something, he would not dis- 
regard that either. For instance, the dream about 
the battle deceived him in this way, because of its 
resemblance to Nestor.! 

However, he was not only obedient to Nestor, who 
was deemed the wisest of the Achacans. but also 
he would not attempt anything without the clders. 
For instance, when he was about to lead forth his 
army in obedience to the dream, he did uot do so 
until the council of the elders had held a session by 
the ship of Nestor.2 Moreover, with regard to the 
test which he wished to make of the army, to see if it 
was willing to remain longer and fight it out despite 
the wrath of Achilles, Ae did not once the test in 
any other way before first consulting the conncil.3 
On the other hand, most demagogues do not hesitate 
to bring before the popular assembly measures which 
have not been passed upon by the council. Yet 
Agamemnon conferred with the elders, and only 
then reported to the soldiery on the state of the war. 

Int. This is nothing strange, that, king though he 
was, he gave the atliers a chance to be heard and had 
an Hanicoe who was trusted because of his years, 
though he himself had full authority in all matters. 
Flse why did he act as he did in the matter of Briseis 
instead of obeying the most noble Nestor ? 4 

Dio. Why, it is just like the ease of many men in 
private station who, not obeying their rulers or the 
laws, commit many unlawful acts, acts for whieh they 


serving as a messenger of Zeus and taking upon himself the 
likeness of Nestor. 

2 [bid, 2. 53-54. 3 [bid. 2. 72-75 

4 Ibid. 1. 275-276, 
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e+ > ~ > a > \ t : 
UTrENOVOLI * QOUKOUY aylévres €ls TO duKaaTHpLov 

~ i ag w ~ 
Cyptotyrar’ is av exacrot Sox@ow a&tor Cyptas. 

Iai 

lif Pata < > , % -~ , 

] tb ovuvVv; Ayapépvew ov doKeEl OOt TOTE 
> Va o si , 3 5 ~ ys 
amevBnoas vorepov etOdveabat b70 Tob Neéoropos, 
dmnvira avtoo KaTnyopel THs mpagews exelvys év 
Tots ppovywerarous TOV “ounpaxov, Tots Hyepoaw 
abrots,” Tin pe emaywy 6 Tt xpr) mabeiv 7 Gnotion,” 
KaTnyopiay xaderwraryy, dre Sewos QV pyTwp, 
A€yewy 67. Tddar Papéws exer Tois mpadypacw: 


e€€rt 708, éte, dwoyerés, Bpronida Koupyy 
Xwopevov *AXWijos éBns whtoinder dmovpas 
ovtt Kal” Huerepov ye voor. pdra ydp Tot éywye 
TOAN? arrepvbleopyy ov b€ o@) peyadrropt Oop 
eifas dvopa pepiorov, dv aOdvarot TmEp éruoay, 
ATipnoas: EAwy yap exes yépas: GAA’ Ere Kal viv 


dpaloipecda, 


x a, , \ eo ~ , 
lt kat vy Ala ye od povov adrov evOuve tots Ad- 


15 


yous, dAAa Kal Cnpiav emyyaye Tob apaprhparos 
Tao@v Bapurdryy. KeAevet yap adrov Senbiivar 
Tob "AxiMéws Kal TavTa Tovey Orws melon Tov 
dvbp a. weal os Uroryarae xpnudtwy To mpawTov, 
dorep ot ddAdvres Tots duxaornpious, Soa pyow 
ATOTUGAL dvvacBau a avert Tis, OBpews: eita’ td Te 
dAdo Kal SpKov bmod€xeTat 6 Opdcew opayton yevo- 
pévoy mept THs Beranisos, o) pny adris pnde 
aibacba: AaBwv: dyti dé TOG pdvov peTayayety amd 


1 Before Cnpuobrrae Dindorf deletes rH ap 
* trois nyepoow abrois deleted by meee 
Tots Hyewoow . . . H azorica deleted by Emperius. 
4 efra added by Crosby, xai Reiske. 
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even have to submit to an accounting ; so when they 
are brought before the court they are subjected to 
whatever penalty they severally are thought to merit. 

Int. Certainly 

Dio. Well then, does it not seem to you that Aga- 
memnon, because he disobeyed on that occasion, 
was later called to account by Nestor? I refer to 
the passage in which Nestor accuses him of that act 
in tlhe presence of the wisest of the allies, the leaders 
themselves, adding what he was to suffer or to pay 
by way of penalty ,a most grievous arraignment—for 
he was an able speaker—wherein he says he has long 
been troubled by Agamemnon’s conduct : 


‘er since that day, oh son of Zeus, when thon 
Didst go and snatch Briseis from the tent, 
Despite Achilles’ rage. and not at all 

As I was minded. Many words I spake 

Against it ; yet to thy proud heart thon didst 
Submit, dishononring the bravest man, 

Whom e’en the gods had hononred ; for his prize 
Thou hast by seizure ; still let us plan e’en now.! 


And, by the gods, he not only called him to account 
by keg cued: but even laid upon him the heaviest 

enalty of all for his misconduct. For he bids him 
entreat Achilles and go to all lengths to persuade 
him. And Agamemnon, like men convicted in the 
courts, first makes a counter proposal of a fine, such 
as he says he is able to pay, as compensation for his 
insult ; then, among other things, he undertakes to 
offer sacrifice and ae swear an oath regarding Briseis, 
that he has not even touched her since the day he 
took her from Achilles : and in payment for merely 


l Jliad 9, 106-112. 
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1 Thiad 9, Vb 157. 
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having removed her from one tent to another, he 
piers ‘to give much gold, horses, tripods, cauldrons, 
women, oni cities ; nd finally, thinking this not 
enough, he offers Achilles whichever ee. his three 
daughters he may desire to have as wife! Such a 
penalty no man had ever been condemned to undergo 
—in payment for a maidservant, and her a captive 
woman, although she had suttered no harm, to be 
forced to give ie own daughter in marriage, together 
with a huge dower, and auiouk any presents from 
the groom "2 In truth we know of no suit involving a 
man in private station that has received a more bitter 
decision than this one. 

Does it seem to you, in Heaven's name, that Aga- 
memnon ruled the Greeks without being subject to 
an accounting, and that he did not give very strict 
account for all he did? V ery well, Jet us drop our 
discussion of these matters just here, since they were 
dealt with adequately yesterday, and let us turn to 
some other topic. 

Int. Nay, by Heaven, rather try to say all you can 
upon the same topic, since Tam now at last just 
beginning to understand the drift of your argument. 
For I imagine you wish to discuss government or 
kingship or some such thing. 





2 ‘The bride of epic days brought no dower. The astound- 
ing list of items promised by Agamemnon, not all of which 
are named by Dio, were in satisfaction for wounded pride. 
Possibly Dio was being facetious. 
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Tus little Discourse has as its inmediate aim a defence of 
Nestor’s behaviour in the famous passage in the first book 
of the /liad, in which he seems to boast of his fornier prowess 
and importance. Dio maintains with some skill, not only 
that Homer intended the old man to speak as he did, but also 
that he did not mean to depict him as a braggart the self- 
praise of Nestor was to serve the useful purpose of checking 
the quarrel between .\vamemnon and Achilles. 

Having made his point, Dio (§ 10) lets his audience into the 
secret that his sermon on Nestor was really designed to fore- 
stall possible criticism of himself when he should presently 
deliver an address which he had previously delivered before 
the Emperor. The emperor in question was doubtless 
Trajan, and the speech to which our Discourse was to serve 
as prelude may well have been one of Dio’s four discourses 
On Wingship; see Vol. 1 of the Loeb Library edition and the 
Introductions. Such is the view of Arnim, who dates our 
Discourse in Dio's latest period and finds in it evidence of 
what he takes to have been the speaker's frequent practice, 
the repetition of speeches previously delivered somewhere 
else. If one may hazard a guess as to which of the four 
speeches just mentioned Dio was about to repeat, Or. 2 
seems a natural choice, for it is full of Homeric quotations 
and illustrations seleeted for their edifying quality, attention 
is called to Homer’s admiration for oratory, and Nestor 
himself is twice mentioned in that connexion (§§ 18-24). 
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1 “Opnpos Néaropa Crosby : Néaropos éunpos (wept véoropos 
Lee ances), 
2 eiaetv added by Crosby. 
3 zapapvbovpevov| mapayv0ovpeva or mapavOovpevov Reiske. 
1 fliad 1. 260-268 and 273-274. The reference is to the 
famous fight between the Lapiths and the Centaurs at the 
marriage of the Lapith Peirithoiis, an adventure familiar in 
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Wuy in the world do you suppose Homer caused 
Nestor to speak the following verses to Agamemnon 
and Achilles when he was trying to pacity them and 
teach them not to quarrel! with one another ? 

For once in bygone days I dealt with men 

Still braver Fig ye are, yet they did ne’er 

Make light of me. Such men Uhad not seen, 

Nor ever shall, as were Peirithoiis 

And Dryas, shepherd of the soldiery, 

And Caeneus and Exadius. Polypheme 

Divine and Theseus son of Aegeus, like 

The deathless gods. Aye, they were reared most 
strong 

Of earthly men; most strong were they and with 

The strongest strove, wild creatures of the hills, 

And slew them ruthlessly. They understood 

My counsels and they hearkened to my word. 

And so should ye, since hearkening is best. 

Can it be that Homer has made a braggart of Nestor 

when he says of Peirithotis and Dryas and the others 

that, though they were not only marvellous by nature, 

but also far superior to Agamemnon and Achilles, still 

Greek art, having been used for the western pediment of the 


Zeus temple at Olympia, on the shield of the Athena Pro- 
machus, and in the decoration of the Hephaesteum at Athens. 
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3 ro added by Capps. 
5 amebet Emperius : eiOer or weiBerat. 
® abtav Crosby : adray. 





1 Dio here gives a rough paraphrase of lines 269-270 of the 
passage from which he has just quoted. Either he or the 
copyist omitted lines 271 and 272 because of homoeoarchon. 
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they wanted his opinion too, going on to say that he 
had come from Pylus to Thessaly by invitation, sinee 
they wanted to enjoy his company and to converse 
with him ?? For why, after having said that they 
were the strongest of. men, does Nestor seem to offer 
as a weighty teuGaenal in their favour, that they 
andertoad his mind and hearkened to his words? 
Or do we say his purpose was virtually this—that 
no man of understanding ever disobeys “those whose 
words are right ; nay. iheohedicnce is tantamount to 
laek of understanding ? re 

Come then, let us examine also the other aspects 
of the ease, to see if Nestor has spoken rightly or 
as a braggart. Certainly foolish persons universally 
scorn men of no reputation and pay no heed to them, 
even though they may chanee to he giving most 
excellent fase e; but, on the other hand, w hen they 
see men being Nowoused by the multitude or by 
persons of gre: atest power, they do not disdain to be 
guided by them, ‘This is one count, therefore, on 
which Nestor commends himself. namely, that in days 
gone by he has been able to persuade may men ‘of 
influence, and that Agamemnon and Achilles will 
refuse to obey, if they do refuse, because of their own 
folly and Jaek of pereeption, and not beeause Nestor 
is incompetent to give advice about things of highest 
importance. Ace ordingly, just as Nestor would not 
have hesitated to disparage himself, if by disparaging 
and saying that no one ever deigned to consult him 
about anything he were likely to move Agamemnon 


2 Familiar Stoie doctrine, that virtue is dependent upon 
reason. In this the Stoics were anticipated by Socrates, who 
made of it a fundamental tenet. Cf. Nenophon, Vemorabilia 
3. 9. 4-5, Plato, Meno 78 a, and Protagoras 358 c. 
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4 airé Arnim: aire. 
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and Achilles to obey his words, so, if he thought his 
self-praise would move them to this, it was reasonable 
for him to resort to praise. Or is it not the mark of a 
foolish person to be ashamed to praise himself when 
by praise he is likely to confer the greatest benefits ; 
just as it is also, I fancy, to do the « opposite—put on 
airs and talk about oneself a great deal, in ease some 
risk or loss should be involved ? Therefore, Just as 
when a physician who wants a patient to submit to 
surgery or cautery or to the drinking of some un- 
pleasant drug, knowing the patient to be cowardly 
and foolish, mentions “others who have been saved 
by him because they willingly submitled to his 
treatment, no one says the man who makes these 
statements is bragging, so it seems to me that 
Nestor eould not justly be aeeused of bragging 
either. 
This, then, was-one benefit resulting from his 
words. And here is another—Nestor knew that 
both Agamemmon and Aehilles were misbehaving for 
no other reason than because of insolenec : and he 
believed that men are insolent most of all, one might 
say, when they despise the others and deem them 
far inferior to themselves, being puffed up through 
reputation or power, and he perceived that this was 
why Achilles and Agamemnon were puffed up and 
wrangling, each of them beeause of arrogance. For 
the one, as he saw, being a son of Peleus and Thetis 
and pre-eminent among ihe men of his day in fighting, 
believed that it befitted his dignity not to listen to 
anyone at all or to regard anyone as superior to 
himself; but in Agamemnon’s ease the cause of his 
arrogance was the power attached to his kingship and 
his being sole ruler of all the Greeks. Seeing, there- 
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a éxetvous Post: éxetvov. 





1 [liad 9, 646. 

2 T.e., the heroes Nestor had named. 

3 Although all the siss. read exedvwr, Post’s emendation 
(see critical note) is justified both by the iminediate context 
and by the passages from the /liad cited by Dio. The very 
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fore, that'they had been spoiled by these things and 
could not live at peace with one another, but that they 
were swollen in spirit—as later Aehilles declares, 


My heart with wrath doth swell 1— 


Nestor wished to humble them and, if possible, 
reduce their pride, Just as persons reduce swellings 
by pricking or squeezing. This explains why he 
mentioned men of fame and power, and besides, I 
fancy, men of former times, knowing as he did that 
fame attaches rather to such men. Moreover, he did 
not leave to his hearers to determine what opinion 
they should hold about the men, but instead he 
himself expressly declares that they were far superior 
to Agamemnon and Achilles, in the hope that they 
might abate somewhat their folly and madness.* 

Do you think, I ask you, that Homer put these 
words into Nestor’s mouth at random, the Nestor 
whom he declares to be inost cloquent of men and 
whose power of eloquence he likens to the sweetness 
of honéy,! which is most pleasant and sweetest of all 
to those who are well. though to those who are ill and 
suffering from fever, so I hear, it is most unpleasant 
and has the natural power of cleansing and causing 
to smart parts which are festered and diseased > For 
instance, the speech of Nestor, though it appeared 
sweet to the others, seemed bitter to Achilles and 
Agamemmon, diseased as they were and corrupted 
by their rage, and as a result they did not obey him 


point of Iliad 1. 260-274 is that, since better men than 
Agamemnon and Achilles had hearkened to Nestor'’s words, 
they should do so too, and the superiority of the earlier 
heroes is made most explicit by lines 260-262, as well as by 
271-272, which Dio failed to cite. 
4 Iliad 1, 247-249, 
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Emperius suspected the passage and Crosby deletes. 
2 éyou Wilamowitz : éyy or éyee. 
3 ras atras Casaubon : rogavras. 





1 The Academy and the Lyceum, both famous public 
parks and associated with the schools of Plato and Aristotle 
respectively, were situated on opposite sides of the city, the 
distance between them being not less than two miles. Soc- 
rates was especially fond of the Lyceum, but the beginning 
of the Lysis finds him on the way there from the Academy. 
Plato’s dialognes seem to afford no support for Dio’s state- 
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because of their folly. Therefore Homer did not say 
this at random either or, as some imagine. by chance. 

Well then, let us say no more on these topics. 
However, there is one matter which calls for con- 
sideration in the light of what has been said. Sup- 
pose that some one in addressing ordinary men tells 
them that on a previous occasion, having addressed 
others who were far superior—popular assemblies or 
kings or tyrants—he did not fail of his purpose with 
them but secured their attention and compliance, is 
it just that such a man should be thought a braggart, 
on the assumption that he had mentioned “those 
words of his for the purpose of being admired and 
deemed a genius, or was it rather for {Be purpose of 
having the compliance of his hearers. imitating the 
teaching of Nestor? For indeed it is odd if, while 
Socrates was accustomed to walk but a short distance 
and then report to those in the Academy the words he 
had spoken in the Lyceum and, vice versa, had no re- 
luctance to go to the Lyceum and use the words he 
had spoken in the Academy! and while it has now 
been so long a time since they ? began to bring out 
the same tragedies and comedies year after year, 


ment that Socrates was used to going from the one place to 
the other and repeating his remarks, and the intervening 
distance could hardly be termed ** short ’—unless compared 
with that travelled by Dio on his return from Trajan’s court. 
See Introduction. 

2 Dio seems to refer to the Athenians. With the notable 
exception of Aeschylus, whose plays were permitted to be 
revived after his death, in the fifth century the great dramatic 
festivals of Athens regnlarly provided new plays. However, 
old tragedies formed a feature of the programme beginning 
in 386 u.c. and old comedies beginning in 339 sc. Cf. 
LG. 17, 2318, lines 202 ff. and 317 ff., and Flickinger, Greek 
Theater and its Drama, pp. 203-204. 
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adrorov dd€opev Tovety, émerd1) BovrAcabe axpodabar 
Adyeov Twev, TOUS pnbevras m™pos TOV abroKxpdropa 
vov dmayyéMdorres, ws ob Suahépov etdévar TOTEpoV 
wpeAywor Kal Xp7}TUpLOL Kal vptv Kat Tots aAdows 
dvOperrrois & dmacw exetvow’ 7 hatAo. Kat dvagenreis. 
ed yap tore Ore tots eev ioucbracs ot Aeyoptevoe 
Adyor mpds adTovs ekeivovs TEivovcr Kal odAtyous 
Tav dAdwy ot b€ mpos rots Baotréas tats dy- 
ploctas éoltkacow evdyats 7} KaTdpais. dBev eya Tov 
Ildpony ovre TdAAa vopifw dpovipov ovre b7u Tods 
tuxovTas davOpayrous TavTayy duémrepuTrev, cra 
Baovréws Kadoupievous, Kal mavre éxetvous akoveww 
emétpeTe, O€OV puddrreabar Ta. Baorréws ob ara 7oAd 
pGAdov tis xpvats mAatavou, pw Te Svayepées 

isan Kat BAaBepov. 
1 


éxetvow Emperius : (xavot. 





1 1 See Introduction. 

The functionary ealled the King’s Eye is mentioned as 
Evi as the Persians of Aeschylus (line 979), with which cf. 
also Herodotus L. 114 and Aristophanes, -feharnians 91-97. 
The King’s Ears are referred to first by Xenophon, Cyro- 
paedeia 7, 2, 10-12, who says that there were several of them. 

* According to Herodotus (7. 27) the golden plane-tree was 
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we, on the other hand. shal] be thought to be acting 
strangely i in case, when you wish to listen to speeches, 
we now report the words we have spoken in the 
presence of the Emperor. as if it were a matter of no 
consequence to know whether those words are bene- 
ficial and serviceable, both for you and for the rest 
of mankind as well. or trivial and useless. Vor rest 
assured that, while words addressed to private persons 
pertain to those men themselves and to few others. 
words addressed to kings are like public prayers or 
imprecations. For that reason I believe the Persian 
king was especially unwise in being accustomed to 
dispatch in all directions ordinary persons. King’s 
Ears? as they were called, and to entrust them with 
the responsibility of listening to everything. it being 
neeessary to protect the re: al ears of the king meh 
more carefully than the golden plane-trees to prevent 
their hearing anything disagreeable and harniful. 


presented to Darius the Great by Pythius of Lydia. Neno- 

phon, fellenica 7. 1. 38, relates that .Antiochus of Arcadia 

scornfnlly declared that the tree could not afford shade for a 

grasshopper. However that may be, it was cherished in the 

royal treasury at Susa and regarded as one of the marvels of 
« the world. ft was melted down by Antigonus in 316 B.c. 
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Tins lively little sketeh, whose spirit resembles strongly 
that of many of the dialogues of Lucian, is regarded by 
Arnim as a paraphrase of some dramatic composition, either 
a satyr play or some Cynic tragedy. The space devoted to 
a discussion of the relative merits of hoplite and archer re- 
minds him of a similar discussion in the //eracles of Euripides 
(157-164 and 188-203), a play supposed to have been com- 
posed about the year 420 x.c., and he therefore suspects Dio’s 
original to have come from about that period, a period when, 
for some unknown reason, that {pic was of live interest 
at Athens. Sophocles wrote’a satyr play called stehilles’ 
Lovers, which might have been the play here nsed by Dio. 

The tradition according to which Cheiron the Centaur was 
tutor to Achilles is as old as Homer (dad tl. 880-832). 
According to Apollodorus, Bibliotheca 3. 13. 6-8, Thetis, 
detected by Peleus in the act of making Achilles immortal 
hy passing him through the fire, abandoned her baby and her 
home and rejoined the Nereids. ‘Thereupon Peleus entrusted 
the babe to Cheiron. But when Achilles was nine years of 
age, Thetis, having heard of the prophecy of Calchas, that 
‘Troy could not be taken without the aid of Achilles, and 
knowing that if he took part in the expedition he would meet 
his death, took bint and dressed him as a girl and placed him 
in the care of Lycomedes on the island of Seyros. We must, 
therefore, suppose the lad to be not oider than nine at the 
time of our Discourse. 


1 


oO 


58, AXIAAEYS 

‘O ?AyiAdeds tov Xeipwva ypeto, Ti w, én, 
tofevew duddoKxes; “Orr, &¢n, Kal rodto trav 
ToAeuikav eat. Aeddv, edn, 76 epyov emt det- 
Novs. las; &dn. “O ye ode &€G tov moA€eusoy 
eyyds mpoceMeiv. “O ye ob« &€& tov mod€euLov 
paxpav ameADetv. Devydvtwy to dmdov. Ouvx, 

s 

GAN emi tods devyovtas. Advrov Sef Tovs devyov- 
tas aipelyv. Bpddvoy 7 tdxvov; ‘Qs ofdv te Ta~ 
xeora. Ildérepov ody tpéywv tes aipot dv barrov 
nn a ‘ a Ei f - tal é x 
) meropevos; Myr ody adrds ye atpet; Tis unr; 
To Bédos. "Edy b€ dxovtions, tis aiped; Odx 
oda. "AAAd more adros atpets Kal amoxrelvers ; 
a , f oe A f a 
éray Swacmdans AaBuv, worep ta Onpia; mov, 
uw > f ¢ ~ ‘A ~ ae i , 
én, avoperotepas WY} Tas yuvaikas, ore éeyydrata 
pdyovras emumecotica, GAAjAas; 6 dé ’AyiAdeds 

~ > wf a ~ .Y , > , 
Tatra dkovwv dua Oupob Kai daxpdwv éverip- 


mAato Kai Tov Xeipwva édowddpe Kai odk edn 
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AcHILLes questioned Cheiron and said, ‘ Why are 
you teaching me to use the bow?” “* Because.” said 
he, “ this too is one of the warlike accomplishments.” 
“ The accomplishment of cowards,” retorted Achilles, 
“ directed against cowards !”’ “‘ How so?” returned 
Cheiron. “ It does not allow the foe to come near,” 
said Achilles. ‘‘ It does not allow the foe to get far 
away,” replied Cheiron. “The weapon belongs to 
men who flee.” “ Nay; instead it is directed at 
men who flee.” ‘ With his own hands a man should 
overpower those who flee.” “ More slowly or more 
quickly 7” “As quickly as possible.” “‘ Then,” 
said Cheiron, ‘‘ could a man overpower more quickly 
by running or by flying?” You don’t mean over- 
power ale his own hands, do you?” ‘ Who does 
it then?” “The missile.” “ But if you hurl a 
javelin,” said Cheiron, “ who overpowers?” “ [ 
don’t know.” “‘ Well, when do you yourself over- 
power and slay 7?) When you lay hold of your victim 
and tear him to pieces, as wild beasts do? Do you 
perhaps,” said Cheiron, “ regard the women as more 
manly, because they fight at very close quarters, 
hurling themselves at each other?” But Achilles, 
as he heard these words, was filled at one and the 
same time with rage and tears, and he abused Cheiron 
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Tap avT@ jeevelv, and’ els DOlav ameévat Tapa Tov 

Tarépa Kal map’ exetvw TradevoeOat' Tord yap 

KpelTTova €ivar TOV TInAéa Tob Neipavos Kal odk 

<ivrat codioTiy, womep 6 Netpwv. wv bé ett mais 
6 ’AxiMeds ovdéTw nBaoKey. 

3 Hes otv, én, KpeiTrov av odk adtos madever 
ce; “Ort, 2dn, od ayody) atte. “Vo rob; ‘V7 
Ths Pactelas. Atadeper ovv TL BacrAcvew 1) Tau- 
dedew; Todd ye. avd bé How didws Képas Te Kal 
vebpov Kal bees adypia én Aemrois Sovaxiots, 
womtep dpvidas Onpevoew weMovre, ovK avdpdow 
odd€ Onpiows jaxetobar. yroin oe ay TUS my ab Ac 
oTyTa Oan® THY omuy,” et Tore eyyvs yévoito Kal 
avayxacbely attois ék xeupos paxecbar, Garda det 
dparerevorvTa pdyecbar, doBovpevov Kat dvdar- 
Topevoy oTws pyndé odOyoera, WoTep KaKov 
avopa7odov: os ye odde dmoKrelvas oxvdAevoat ay 
ove op Ojoerat ToTe Huaypevos am avd pos ey- 
Opod. towtra didaoKets HE, rogevew Kal Kiba- 
pile: mpwynv b€ mote Kai pilas dpUTTev, womTep 
at PappaKies. 

4 Ovde 76 tarevew apéoke ce; emipeTo abrav 6 
Xeipav. Ovde ov, én, dpéoKets He ToLobros ov. 
SoKeis yadp joe ETOULOTEPOS elvat pevyew 7 i peevew, 
Kab Oo Netpwv opyobeis aura Kab TO THS opyiis 


dpifas THY xairyy Kat SroBréybas dewdv, worep 
1 radevcecba Dindorf: madevecba. 

2 gon Emperius, Arnim: 6oa. 

3 ray ono with PH| 7a éaAa UBM, donv exe 7a dada S. 





1 Possibly a reminiscence of Tlector’s prayer in behalf of 
his son Astyanax, /liad 6. 480-481. 
2 ‘Thessaly, the home of Achilles, was famed for its witches. 
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and said he was not going to stay with him any longer, 
but was going back to his father in Phthia to be 
educated at his court; for Peleus. he elaimed, was 
much better than Cheiron and not a sophist like 
Cheiron. Now Achilles was then still a lad, not yet 
nearing the age of puberty. i 

Ww hy then,” said Cheiron, “ if he is better than I 
am, does he not educate you himself?" “ Because,” 
retorted Achilles, “ he has no time forit.”” ‘ Beeause 
of what?” “ Because of his kingship.” “ Is being 
king, then, in any way more import: mit than being a 
teacher?” “ Much! But you—you offer me a ‘pit 
of horn, a piece of sinew, and some tiny bits of iron 
attached to slender little reeds. as if I were going to 
hunt birds instead of giving battle to heroes or wild 
beasts. But any one “would find out how wretched 
the weapons are if ever he came to close quarters and 
had to use them in hand-to-hand conflict. Nay, with 
them a man must fight as he runs away, in constant 
terror, guarding against even being seen, like a 
cowardly slave : indeed, even if one “should make a 
kill, he could not despoil his vietim of his armour, nor 
will he ever be seen bespattered with his foeman’s 
blood.t. That is the sort of stuff you are trying to 
teach me—how to use the bow and to strum the lyre 3 : 
yes, and only ithe other day even to grnb roots, as lie 
witches do !’ 

“ Don’t you like riding a horse either?’ Cheiron 
asked him. “ No, and I don’t like you either.” said 
he, “ horsey creature that you are ! 1 For you seem 
to me to be better equipped for running away than 
for standing your ground.” And Cheiran, flying into 
a rage at a his mane bristling with anger, darting 
a terrible glanee of menace like a flash of lightning. 
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aaTpamy, pods dé ameydpuevos Tod jun Tato’ 
avrov, Ort duevoetto épay adtot, 7Q Kakdv, épy, 
z4 ~ 
yérvnya Kat Opacd pytpds Cadaccias, 4 ae KaKas 
~ “A ‘ 
behberpe dvadaa emi 7H yéver: Todd ye py 
Kakiov TavTyS 6 TaTHp Siyovpevos ws vurvynoav 
adtob Tov yapov of Geot: oi bé ote Daddrrys ovreE 
~ , 
obpavod mpoonKke: ovdev. dnp dé ae eyw modrc- 
\ \ 2 ig te ¥ A ~ 3 f 
pukov prev oddémoTe Eceabar, bd€ewv b€ Tots avor}- 
Tos, ovde HyHaecbar oddéTOTE, OmoV ay TOAELAS, 
f oy ba ‘ ie a A f 4 A 
Kaivo. Oétidos dv7a Kai IbnAdws. 81a pévtoe 70 
, 

Opacos Kal 76 Taxos Kal THY taxydv KoAaKEvorTEés 

; ; SNe ao er es 
oe dicova. dépratov dvdp@v.” duws de bro aAAwy 

> ts , \ x / \ 
a€tmoovar BPaoreverbar, aé b€ udyecbar Kal Kev- 
Suvevery brép ad7Tav dvuyKagovar Sa@pois TE Kal 
eTaivots patatos, ews dv atrofdvns. oipa 6€ ce 

\ a a 248 >\\3 a3 , 
pnde TaV vexpav apéeabar, ada Kdy* rovrous 
KevTetv" Te Kal edvev,” ws oy TL peya Suampar- 
Topevov" wontep Ta Tawbdpia Ta vaya 6 Th ay 
amoKteivwaw €AKxovor KUKAW. Tovottos Sé wr 
amobavy bm ovdEerds TMV yevvaiwy, ws Gd oteEL* 
> \ mn \ ¢ 2g) <€ , \ > , ‘ 
GAAd Tovs pev adt@® dpoious, Tovs avdpetous Kai 

ee 
dvoirovs, amoKTeveis padiws: bd b€ dvdpos dpo- 
viov Kal ToAeuKod amollavy, obd€ idwy adtov. 
1 zatoa Emperius : watoew or weceiv. 
2 avdpav| adtav UM, adrav Wilamowitz. 
3 xav Sonny: Kat. 
4 xevteiy] dv xevretv Arnim, xevtnoew Gasda. 


5 eAxew| eAgew Gasda. 


6 ait@ Arnim: ad7@ U m. pr. BM, cav7d. 





1 The unreasoning taunt of an angry man who has just 
taxed Achilles with being the son of a ‘ briny mother.” 

2 Both Patroclus (/ééad 16. 21) and Odysseus (/liad 19. 
216) call him péya géprar’ ’Ayaucv. 
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but with diticulty refraining from striking him, for 
he was disposed to be fond ae him, cried ao ‘You 
bad, bold brat of a briny mother, who has Spotled 
you vilely, puffing you up with pride of birth! yes, 
and your father has spoiled you still more than she 
has, with his tale of how the gods sang at his wedding ; 
but the fact is, you have no connexion with either <n 
or sky !? But let me tell you, a warrior you will 
never be, though you will have that reputation with 
the unthinking, nor ever a leader of men, no matter 
where you may engage in warfare, for all that you are 
the son of Peleus ‘nel Thetis. Yet because of your 
audaeity and fleetness of foot and physical strength 
men in flattery will call you most valiant of men? 
However, they will prefer to be ruled by other princes, 
while as igs you, they will compel you by gifts and 
empty praises to do battle and risk your life for them 
until you finally meet your death. But I fancy you 
will not even keep your hands off the dead ; on ‘the 
contrary, you will even stab the corpses and trail them 
in the dust, as if, in sooth, you were doing something 
grand, just as foolish youngsters drag” round and 
round whatever they kill, But for all your arroganee, 
you will meet your death, not at the hands of some 
man of nobility , as you imagine; on the contrary, 
while you will find it easy to slay those who are like 
you, brave but stupid, you will be slain by a man of 
sagacity and military science, and, w hat is more, 


without ever having seen him.” ! ie 


* Referring of course to his treatment of the body of 
Hector (liad 22. 395-404 and 24. 14-21). 
4 The cyclic epic, dethiopis, now no longer extant, told of 


the slaying of Achilles by Paris, who was not “a man of 
nobility ** in the moral sense of the word. 
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Tuis Discourse, as possibly also the one preceding, para- 
phrases a drama, the prologue of Euripides’ Philoctetes. Dio 
has furnished a synopsis of practically the same material in 
Or. 52, by comparison with which we are enabled to identify 
the original drama, The synopsis, however, contains two 
details not found in the paraphrase, namely, that Diomedes 
arrived in company with Odysseus (§ 14) and the nature 
of the chorus and its behaviour toward Vhiloctetes. Arnim 
believes that these omissions, and the abortive reference to 
the Trojan mission, indicate either that Dio failed to complete 
our Discourse or else that his editor, for some unknown 
reason, chose to eliminate certain portions of the work. 

Such a conclusion seems not inevitable. As Leiparchand 
observes (Dion de Pruse, p. 17), Dio himself, when recom- 
mending that the student of oratory should memorize for 
recitation speeches from Xenophon, prescribes that he should 
not make a slavish copy of the original but that he should 
rather select such passages as seemed most pertinent (Or. 18. 
19). Whether our Discourse be viewed as a school exercise 
or as intended for Dio’s own delivery, it has undeniable unity 
as it stands. The réle of Diomedes was undoubtedly minor. 
As handled by Euripides, after his initial entry with Odysseus 
Diomedes may well have temporarily withdrawn, leaving his 
companion to deliver the soliloguy with which our paraphrase 
begins. Furthermore the dialogue between Odysseus and 
Philoctetes took place prior to the entry of the chorus, as is 
obviously true of the entry of the Trojan envoys. Indeed, 
the concluding words of Philoctetes give the impression that 
at this point in the play both he and Odysseus went indoors, 
thus paving the way for the entry of the chorus, 
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Though unpretentious in style and marked by frequent 
hiatus, our paraphrase is so like Greek tragedy in spirit that 
more than one have been tempted to try to recover from Dio’s 
version the original lines of Euripides. Nauck, Tray. Graee. 
Frag., p. 616, prints six such lines, which, with very little 
change, have been recreated with some degree of probability. 
These six lines are given below, preceded in each instance by 
the prose wording from which they were evolved : 

1. (§ 6): 

moAAjy Eorxas dpalew ddoytay zis detpo o500 

hagerce ae , fees 

TodAny y? €oxas adoyiav dpdlew ddov. 

» (87): 
wobev 84; Tobro yap mparov eixos pe cidévat. 
1 ; ~ tee ee fi 
mrofev b€; mpatov yap 768° etdévar GéAw. 
3. ibid.: 
mdbev; elzé madw, ws da caddarepor. 
1 fos! wantin tie ) 1 
ober; rey atéts, wa ade cadéatepor. 
4. thid.: 
ov Suvaror, elzep “EXny ov Tvyxaves, TO 1) drokwAdvat GE 
év THOE TH Wuepa. 
, ees pate ark , 
Ov duvaror, €irTEp TVYNAVvEts EAAnv YEYWS, 
TO py odK OAWwA€dvat ce 78° ev Tuepa. 
5. (SS) 

mOTEpov éK {708 davepob Hox Kparoas 7 era doXov TwWds; 

faxn Kpatioas 7} dodov twos pera;! 

By good fortune, four of the seventeen fragments of the play 
now extant find their parallel in Dio’s version and will be 
reported in the notes, each in its appropriate place. 

* Warmington finds additional traces of Huripides in §§.2. 6, 8, and 


11. Indeed, the number of such passages might be considerably en- 
larged without much trouble. 
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lL OATSZETS. PoBodpac paymore patyy Kat? épod 
pordae TauTyY ob oUppaxoe TH ddgav cidnpores 
ws aptotov $1) Kat aodwrdtov tav ‘EMjvewv. 
Kaito, Troia Tis % ToLavTn Godia Kal eae be 
qv tis avayKalerar TAciw THV dAAwY' Tovety bmp 
Tijs Kow}s awrypias Kal viKys, €€dv eva TOU TANGous 
doxobyra pindevos éAatTov ev TovTos exew TOV 
aptorwy; adda yap tows xahero | ebpety ovTw 
peyadddpov Kat piroripov 6 OTLoby Ws avnp TépuKer. 
Tous ‘yap pavepovs Kal Tedvenv dmtecbat ToA- 
p@rtas ayedov TovUTous amavres® Bavydloper Kal 
TH Ovte dvdpas Hyovpeba. 

2 ‘Te AS prrorepias Kaya mpodyopat mAcioTa 
mpdypara exew Kai Cv emumovens Tap? ovrwoby, 
det Twa TpoodexXo.evos KaQUvov Kivdvvov, oKvav 
Sod sect Ty em Tots eumpoobev yeyovoow «v- 
KAevav. ° viv oby Kara mpage mavu emopary Kat 
ieee deBpo eAjAvba eis Afjuvov, dws Didonri- 


1 Gita Valekenaer : “EAAjve. 
2 amavres Dindorf: daavras (wavres S). 





1 Cf. Nauck, Tray. (raec. Frag., Euripides, frag. 787 : 
ras 8 av dpoveiny, & maphy dmpaypovws 
ev roiat moAAots npiOpenpevw otpatod 
igov peracxely 7H codwrdtw TUxNS; 
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Odysseus. I fear “twill prove that my allies were 
rash when they conceived of me the thought*that 1. 
in sooth. am best and wisest of the Greek And vet 
what kind of wisdom and prudence may he be which 
makes a man to toil beyond the others to gain the 
salvation and the victory of the group. seeing that. 
were he deemed te be but one among the throng. 
‘twere his to share these blessings with the best =? 
Ah well. no doubt ‘tis dificult to find a thing so proud, 
so jealous of honour. as man is born to be. For ‘tis 
the prominent. these who dare to undertake more 
labours than the rest. I dare say. whom we all do 
view with wonder and regard as truly men? 

This thirst for glory is what leads even me to bear 
unnumbered woes and live a life of toil bevond all 
other men. accepting ever fresh peril. fearing to mar 
the glory won by earlier achievements. So now a 
task most hazardous and hard brings me to Lemnos 


2 Ibid., frag. 738: 
ovder yap ouTw yatpor @s amp edu: 
Tovs yap mepiccols Kal TL mpagcorras wAgov 
Tyme avdpas 7” ev woAee rouilomer. 

3 Ibid., frag. 739: 
oxvay b€ pwoxdwr rav mpi éxyéar yap 
Kal Tos maporras ovK amwHotuat worous. 
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Ty Kal Ta ‘HpaxAcous 76Ea KopiCouut Tots ocup- 
payous. 6 yap on) pavrixd@raros Dpvyday "EXevos 
0 I pudpou KATELIVUCEY, ws _eruxev aixpdduros 
Angbeis, dvev ToUTaw pajmor av dAdvar thy mod. 

3 [Ipos eev 51) Tous Baaréas ovx apordynoa tiv 
mpaguv, émuardpevos THv TOD avdpos éxOp av, @ ye 
adres attios eyerounv KararepOqvar, Ste SnyGels 
eruxevy vO yxadeTAs Kal avdarov exidvns.  odK 
av obv py, ovde Treble Towavrny eLevpeiv, tp 
qs GV Tote éxeivos cpt mpduws eoxev" aan’ €dOds 
avofaveisbar @ynv ta’ adrod. voTepov bé, TAS 
AOnvdas jrot TapaxeAevoapevns Kal? Uavous, aomep 
clube, Oappobvra emi TOV dvb pa. lévau—adry yap 
adAdbew prov 76 dos Kal THY dwviy, Wate AaBetv 
atta Evyyevopevov—ovtw O7 adiypat Gappicas. 

4 Ilvv@dvopa b€ Kat mapa t&v Dpvydy mpécBes 
ateoTtaAOat Kpida, éav Tmws Svvuvtar Tov DiAo- 
KT IT IV meloavres dwpots cpio. Kal doa THY exOpav 
THY mpos pas dvadaPeiv ets THY mohw avrov 
Kal Td. Toga. ToLOVTOU TpoKEevou Tod’ dOAoU 
mas od TavTa XP? avopa. ylyveoac mpdbupor ; 
ws Seapapravorre Ths mpagews TaUvTyS mavra TO, 
TpOTEpov eipyaopeva pany meTovqjabae € eouKev, 

5 llamat- mpoceaw fC) avn. attos 60e, 3 
Ilotavros mais, odk ddnros TH Evudopa, pods Kat 
xahenas mpoPaivesr. @ 708 xarerob Kal dewodb 
opaatos ovtws.’ 7d Te yap* eldos bm6 Tis vdcou 
dhoPepov F Te oTodAn axyOys- Sopat Onplwy Kxadv- 
mrovaw atrtov. GAda av dpvvov, ad dé€o7owa 

1 ws| 6s UB, 6re Casaubon. 


2 rob added by Post. 


ge * yet « , F 
6papatos ottws. 76] opduatos. ottws 76 Hartung. 
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here, that Philoctetes and the bow of Heracles 1 may 
bear off for my allies. For the one most gifted in 
prophecy of all the Phrygians,' Helenus Priam’s son, 
when by good fortune taken captive, disclosed that 
without these the city never could be seized. 

Now to the princes 1 did not agree to undertake 
the venture, knowing well the malice of that man, 
since ‘twas 1] myself caused him to be marooned, that 
day when by ill fortune he was stung by a fierce and 
deadly viper. Thus 1 could not hope to find per- 
suasion such that he should ever fee] a kindly feeling 
toward me ; nay, 1 thought he'd slay me out of hand. 
But afterwards. Athena urging me in dreams, as is 
her wont, boldly to go and fetch the man—for she 
herself w ould change my form and voice. that ] might 
meet him safe from detection—so did | pluck up 
courage, and am here. 

But word has come that envoys from the Phry- 
gians too have secretly been sent, if haply they may 
win Philoctetes by means of bribes, and through his 
hatred of us Grecks as well, and so take back to Troy 
him and his bow. With such a prize before him, why 
should not any man grow keen? For, should one 
fail in this saidieavoir all previous achievements, it 
seems, have been but labour lost. 

(dside) Hah! the man draws nigh. "Tis he him- 
self, the son of Poeas. as is plain from his affliction, 
toiling along with labour and in pain. Oh what a 
grievous, awful spectacle! Aye, his person is fright- 
ful, thanks to his disease, his garb unwonted too— 
skins of wild beasts cover his nakedness. Come, 


1 Le., the Trojans. 2 Te., Philoetetes, 





4 Hartung moves yap so as to follow dopai. 
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Mistress Athena, be thou mine aid, nor show thyself 
to have promised me safety all in vain ! 

Philoctetes. What is thy purpose, whoe'er thou art, 
by what audacity inspired hast thou come to this 
my poor retreat—to pillage, or to spy upon my evil 
fortune ? 

Od. Believe me. no man of violence dost thou 
see. 

Phil. Yet surely not of thy former wont hast thou 
eome here. 

Od. Aye. not former wont: yet may it prove that 
coming even now is opportune. 

Phil. Methinks thou dost betray much laek of 
reason in thy coming here. 

Od. Then rest assured, not Jacking reason have | 
eome, and to thee at least no stranger shall T prove. 

Phil. How so? This first of all “tis fair that I 
should know. 

Od. Well, Pim an Argive. one of those who sailed 
for Troy. 

Phil. How can that be > Repeat thy words, that 
Tmay more clearly know. 

Od, Then dost thou hear it yet a seeond time: 
of those Aehaeans! who advanced on ‘Troy I claim 
to be. 

Phil, Faith, thou didst well in elaiming to be 
friend of mine, seeing thou art revealed among my 
bitterest foes. the Argives ! So for their injustice 
shalt thou this ver v instant pay the penalty. 

Od. Nay, by the gods, forbear to loose thy shaft ! 

Phit. Tt eannot be. if haply thou art Greek in 
truth, that thou shouldst fail to dic this very day. 


1 The words Argive and Achaean are used indifferently as 
in the epic. 
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Od. Nay, [have suffered at their hands such things 
that 1 should rightly be a friend to thee, to them 
a foe. 

Phil. And what is this thou hast suffered so 
terrible ? 

Od, Odysseus drove me an exile from the camp. 

Phil, What hadst thou done to meet with such 
a doom ? 

Od. Methinks thou knowest Palamedes son of 
Nauplius. 

Phil. In truth no common man was he who sailed 
with us, nor little worth to men and gencrals. 

Od. Aye, such the man the common spoiler of the 
Greeks destroyed. 

Phil. O’ercoming him in open fight, or with some 
guile ? 

Od. Charging betrayal of the eamp to Priam’s sons. 

Phil. But was it so in fact, or has he met with 

calumny ? 

Od. Could aught at all that scoundrel? did be 
just ? 

Phil. Oh thou who hast refrained from naught 
most cruel, thou utter villain in both word and deed, 
Odysseus, once more how fine the man thou hast 
destroyed, of no less value to the allied host than 
thou, methinks, inv enting and devising the best and 
sagest plans! Just so in facet didst thou make me 
a castaway, when for the salvation and the victory 
of us all I met with this disaster, because I showed 
them Chrysé’s altar? where they must first make 

2 Chrysé was a tiny islet not far from Troy. There dwelt 
Apollo’s priest, father of Chryseis, who was the cause of the 
feud between Agamemnon and Achilles. Both Euripides 


and Sophocles attribute the atHiction of Philoctetes to the bite 
of the serpent which guarded Apollo’s altar. 
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sacrifice if they would overcome the foe; else, I 
declared, our expedition was being made in vain. 
Yet what hast thou to do with Palamedes’ lot ? 

Od. Know well, the cursed feud was visited on all 
his friends, and all have perished, save such as could 
take to flight. Thus I too during the night just sped, 
sailing across alone. found refuge here. So I myself 
am placed in much the same necessity as thyself. If, 
then, thou hast some scheme, by adding thy eager- 
ness to mine touching my voyage home, thou wilt 
have done a kindly deed toward me and wilt besides 
send home to thy own friends him who will bear the 
story of thy present ills. 

Phil. Nay, wretched creature, thou art come for 
aid to such another as thou art, helpless himself and 
lacking friends besides, an outcast on this shore. in 
niggard fashion and with toil providing with this bow 
both food and clothing, as thou dost see. For what 
raiment J had before time hath consumed. But if 
thou wilt share with me here this life of mine until 
some second chance of safety falls thy way, I’d grudge 
itnot. Distressing, truly, what thou wilt see dha: 
my friend !—wrappings polluted with an ulcer’s filth 
and other tokens of my malady—and I myself am far 
from being pleasant company when the pain comes 
on me. And yet the worst of my disease time hath 
assuaged, though at the start it was in no wise bear- 
able. 


1 Cf. Nauck, Trag. Graec. Frag., Euripides, frag. 790: 
dvopopda pévrot tavdov elodseir, E€ve. 
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NESSUS OR DEIANEIRA 


Drio's purpose in this little dialogue is apparently to display 
his dexterity in reconstructing Greek myth rather than to 
impart ethical instruction. A somewhat similar tour de 
force presents itself in the Trojan Discourse (Or. 11). Such 
exercises constituted a well-known feature of sophistie train- 
ing and are not to be confused with the effort to rid ancient 
mythology of its grosser elements, an effort at least as old as 
Pindar. 

In the present instance the myth in question seems not to 
have been popular. Though it may have figured in the cyclic 
epic, The Taking of Oechalia, there is no proof that it did. 
The only ancient Greek writers known to have dealt with the 
tale of Nessus and Deianeira are the two named in the opening 
paragraph of our dialogue—Archilochus and Sophocles, Alt 
that is known of the version of Archilochus is contained in 
this brief reference and in two meagre scholia on Apollonius 
Rhedins and the /liad respectively. The Sophoclean. ver- 
sion is contained in his Trachiniae. There the murdered 
Nessus wreaks a posthumons vengeance upon his nnirderer 
in the manner here outlined by Dio. ‘The dramatist puts into 
the mouth of Deianeira herself the account of the attempt 
upon her honour (Tvachiniue 555-577). 

The anonymous interlocutor in Dio’s dialogue is a colour- 

. less individual, whose function seems to be, first of all, to 
afford Dio an opportunity to display his dexterity, and finally, 
to pay “certain philosophers ” the doubtful compliment of 
comparison with coroplasts. The natural inference from 
that comparison is that Dio himself has attained the standing 
of a philosopher ; but the interlocutor does not say so in plain 
terms and there is little in the Discourse that smacks of 
philosophy. In general it seems more suited to Dio’s sophistic 
period. 
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1 Pindar, in a poem no longer extant, told how Heracles, 
to whom in Hades Meleager had commended his sister 
Deianeira, finding that she was being wooed by the river-god 
Acheloiis, fought and overcame hin, and received from him 
nen of Amalthaea, by means of which he gained his 
bride. 
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Interlocutor, Can you solve me this problem— 
whether or not people are warranted in finding fault 
now with Archilochus and now with Sophocles in their 
treatment of the story of Nessus and -Deianeira ? 
For some say Archilochus makes nonsense when he 
represents Detaneira as chanting a long story to 
Heracles while an attack upon her honour is being 
made by the Centaur, thereby reminding him of the 
love-m: iking of Acheloiis—and of the events whieh 
took place on that oceasion ?—in consequence of 
which reeital Nessus would have ample time to 
accomplish his purpose ; others charge that Sophocles 
has introduced the shooting of the: arrow too soon, 
while they were still crossing the river? for in those 
cireumstances, they claim, Dejaneira too would have 
perished, since the dying Centaur would have dropped 
her in the river. However, do not. as you usually do. 
speak quite counter to the general belief and give 
any version rather than what a man would naturally 
believe. 

Dio. Then do you bid me tell you those things 
which a man would believe who believes correctly, or 
what a man would believe even though not correctly ? 





2 Nessus was accustomed to ferry passengers across the 
Euenus for hire. Cf. Trachiniae 562-568. 
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1 Le., contrary to the belief of the masses. 
2 He is referring to the Fourth Labour, the hunting of the 
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Int. 1 prefer what one would believe who believes 
correctly. 

Dio. Then what about beliefs which the masses 
hold? Must he who desires to interpret correctly 
speak counter to the belief of the masses ? 

Int. He must. 

Dio. Then do not be irritated as you follow the 
argument, if what is said is of that nature, but 
rather consider whether it is not suitably expressed. 

Int. Very well, speak and proceed with your exposi- 
tion as seems good to you. 

Dio. Very good: [ tell you that the whole mis- 
conception connected with the myth is the matter 
of the Centanr’s attempt to violate Deianeira. 

Int. What, did he not attempt it ? 

Dio. No. Or does it seem to you plausible that in 
ful] view of Heracles, who was carrying his bow, and 
after having previously had experience of Heracles’ 
valour—the time when he alone of the Centanrs 
escaped from the cave of Pholus, though they had 
done no such injury as that to Heracles ?—Nessus 
should attempt to violate the hero’s wife ? 

Int. Yes, there is a certain difficulty ina matter of 
that sort: however, if we raise this question, perhaps 
we may destroy the myth altogether. 

Dio. By no means, provided we consider first how 
the affair occurred, and how it was likely to have 
occurred, 

Int. Very good; [ wish you would tell me. 

Dio. Nessus attempted to corrupt Defaneira the 
Erymanthian Boar. Heracles was being entertained by the 
Centaur Pholus when other Centaurs made a raid upon the 


cavern, only to be routed by Heracles. Apollodorns. Biblio- 
theca 2, 5. 4, informs us that Nessus was not the only Centaur 


to escape. 
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moment he began to carry her across the stream, as 
wellas in the crossing, as I shall explain—not through 
violence, as men say, but by speaking to her w ords 
suited to his purpose and showing flow she might 
obtain mastery over Heracles, saying : “ Now he is 
fierce and stern and will stay with you 1 only a short 
while, and that too in fretful temper, because of his 
labours and his expeditions abroad and the life he has 
chosen. But if,” said he, “ you win him over, partly 
by solicitude for his welfare and partly by argument, 
urging him to give up this life of hardship “and his 
labours and to live a life of ease and pleasure, he will 
not only be far kinder toward you, but will also live 
a better life and remain at home and keep you com- 
pany from then on.” 

Now the Centaur went into these details with 
designs on Heracles, in the hope that he might some- 
how turn him in the direction of indulgence and 
indolence, for he knew that as soon as he changed his 
mode of living and his occupation he would be easy 
to manage and weak. But Deianeira, as she heard 
him, paid no casual attention to his words. but rather 
considered that the Centaur was correct in what he 
said, as indeed might have been expected, since she 
wished to have her husband under her control. 
Heracles, on the other hand, suspecting that the 
Centaur was saying nothing honourable, judging 
from the earnestness with which he was talking to 
Deianeira, and because she gave him her attention, 
therefore shot him with his bow. But, though dying, 
nevertheless the Centaur bade Deianeira to remem- 
ber what he had said and to act as he had advised. 


1 Like other details in Dio’s exposition, this does not square 
with Sophocles’ account (Trachiniae 568-577). 
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pévy BéArvov eivar a Taphvecey avdecOar, emitieras 
abTa@ Kai, olov 01) méfuke TO THY yuvarkav alpwaAov 
Kal Tavotpyov, o8 mpdtepov avijKe mpl % errevcev 
adbtov Ta pev Tapupvbovpery Kai dacKovoa éxei~ 
vou KydecIar Omws pe) KaKoTabA yupvos Tob 
xeyrdvos Kal tot Odpovs dpoiws sropevwy ev TO 
déppatt rob A€ovtos, To pév déppa arroblécbas, 
\ A > a“. ¥ ul a“ ” \ ~ 
atoAny b€ dvadaPety dpoiay Tots adAAas. Kat TodTO 
57) Hv 6 Aeyopevos THs Anaveipas yiTwv, Gv évédv 
6 ‘HpakdAjs. ; 
gs “Apa b€ 7H otoAy Kat THY GAAnY Siatay éroincev 
abrov petaBareiy, emi te oTpwuatwy Kabeddorta 
x 4 Q A ~ 4 AA # ae RF 60 
Kal py OuvpavdAciyta ta moAAd, warep cia@ber 
mpoTepov, nde adtoupyotrvtTa pndé Tpodh spota 
xXpepevoy, GAAa cirw Te éexTeTOVnLerw Kal dp 
a c 
Kal olvw del Kal doa dy TOUTOLS ETPOpEVa EoTIWW. EK 
d€ TAS peTaPoAts TavTys, WoTeEp Hv, ola, avary- 
Katov, eis doGéveay Kat padakiay éunecwv Tob 
owpatos Kal Hynodpevos pyKkér elvar pdd.ov 
€ PA ~ a f us f hook oe 
aiapevov tpudys amobecta: adtiv, obrws 87 
évérpyoev adrov, dua pev KpetrTov oldpevos annA- 


a1 


1 After wapapvfovpern Reiske suspects a lacuna. 





1 Daughter of the king of Oechalia. 
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Later on, when Deianeira recalled the words of the 
Centaur, and when also Heracles did not relax at all 
but made an even lengthier journey away from home 
—his final } journey, during which he eaptured Ocehalia 

—and when in faet he was reported to have become 
enamoured of lolé? thinking it better that what the 
Centaur had advised should be aceomplished, she set 
to work upon Heraeles and—-such is the nature of 
female wile and eunning—she did net desist until, 
partly by coaxing and saying that she was anxious 
about him, lest he come to grief by persisting winter 
and summer alike in going unelothed, wearing only 
his lion’s skin. she at last persuaded him to aoe the 
skin and put on dress like that of other men. And 
this, of course, was what is called the shirt of Deia- 
neira, which Heracles put on.? 

But along with his dress, she made him change his 
mode of living in general, now sleeping on bedding 
and not camping in the open for the most part, as 
was his former eustom, nor labouring with his own 
hands, nor using the same food as Agenen ly, but rather 

eating grain most carefully prepared and fish and 
EWOEE wine and in faet whatever goes with these 
things. But as an outeome of this change, as was 
inevitable methinks, falling into weakness and flabbi- 
ness of body, and thinking that. having once adopted 
self-indulgence, it was no longer easy to lay it aside, 
he therefore set himself on fire, not “only beeause he 
believed it better to be freed from such a life as that, 


2 Here Dio has allowed himself the utmost licence. In the 
Trachiniae—as doubtless also in the tale of Archilochus— 
Heracles is not subjected to this long course of moral suasion. 
The shirt of Deianeira also was conveyed to him by messenger 
while he was still on his way home from his long stay in 
Euboea. 
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Ady Bau rob Tovovtou Biov, da dé Svaxepaivwy 6r1 
Teoxero tpudiis dipacBar. 

; "Exets 57 Tov map" eyo Adyov, Omotov éya 
Hovvapnv, vTép Tod pvov eizeiv. 

9 Kat pa tov Ata ovdapas daddos odd€ amiavos 
Soxet prow eivat. Kai odk oda Smws SoKet jou 
TMpooeorKevat 70 Tov prroodgu eviwy mept tods 
Adyous dunyemy TH TOV xopoT Adu. Kal yap 
exetvo. TUTOV TLVd Tapexovres, drrotov dy m7Adv ets 
TobTov éuBdrwow, Gpovov TH TUTm TO €ld0s a7o- 
reAovow: Kai TOV furoodpery 789 Ties ToLodTaL 
yeyovacw, dare OTotov ay HoBov 7 7 Adyov AdBwow 
eAxovtes Kal mAdTTOVTES Kara Thy adTav Sedvouay 
wpéApov Kat prrocogia TpeTovrs. dmeédeSay- olov 

10 59 pddvora akovopey LwKpaTn yeveabar. exetvos 
yap eis dmavras oy Adyous Kal mdoas SiarpiBas 
KAT HEL,” Kat pas pryropas Kal _TPos. coguotds Kab 
mpos yewplerpas Kal povoucovs wal TraLdoTpipas 
Kai Tovs dAdAous SyptoupyoUs, Kal ev Tradaiorpais 
Kal €v ovpootois Kal év dyopd otK éxwdAdveto &€ 
dmavros tpdémov diAccogety Kal mpotpémew én’ 
aperyy Tovs ouvovras, ovK idtay etopepwr brdBeow 
oddé mpoBAnja eoxeppevov, aan’ det Th mapovon 
xXpwpevos Kal tavtyv mpoodywv mpos pidoccodian. 


1 xarjer] «abies Lobeck. 





1 Contrast with this Trachiniae 756-771. 
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but also because he was distressed that he had 
allowed himself to take up a life of luxury.? 

So there you have my reasoning, such as I have 
been able to express it, regarding the myth. 

Int. And, by Heaven, it seems to me not at all a 
bad one or unconvincing either. And somehow or 
other I have the feeling that the method of some 
philosophers in dealing with their arguments re- 
sembles in a way that of the makers of figurines. 
For those craftsmen produce a mould, and whatever 
clay they put into this they render like to the mould 
in form ; and some of the philosophers ere now have 
proved like that, with the result that, whatever myth 
or story they take in hand, by tearing it to pieces and 
moulding it to suit their fancy they render it bene- 
ficial and suited to philosophy. “the sort of philosopher 
in fact that Socrates in particular proved to be, as we 
are told. For Socrates indeed entered the lists in all 
kinds of arguments and all sorts of lectures—against 
orators, sophists, geometricians, musicians, athletic 
trainers, and all the other craftsmen—and, whether 
in palaestra or symposium or market-place, he was 
not prevented in any way at all from plying his 
ealling as philosopher or from impelling toward virtue 
those who were with him, not by introducing any 
topic of his own or any preconceived problem, but 
rather by consistently employing the topic at hand 
and applying it to philosophy. 
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INDEX 


The references ure to pages and sections 


ABDERA, 372.2 


AMER visited by Socrates, 
426.11 
Aehaeans, deserted Philoctetes, 


344.9; 346.10; ruled by Aga- 
memnon, 408.8 ; 444.7 
Achetoiis, love-making of, 452.1 
Achilles, wrath of, 346.10; valour 
of, 362.7; Dolon eovets his 
horses, 390.14 ; 394.10; 410.10; 
promised retribution by Aga- 
memnon, T1215 418.15 
118.2 5 4203-45 arrogance of, 
422 mn of Peleus. and 


22.6-7 5 
Thetis, 422.6; 424.7; 424.8; 







432-436 passim 
Aetaeon, views Artemis naked, 
82.33 


Actor, a Lemnian in Kuripides’ 
Philuctetes, 344.8 

Adeimantus, maligned by Hero- 
dotus, 10.7; his epitaph by 
Sinonides, 20.19 

Adrastus, son of 'Talaiis, 402.1 

Aeolians, ruled by Aeolus, 406.4 

Mytilené, 





Inastered = by 


Aeolus, ruled Aecotians, 406.4 
Aeschylus, topmost dramatist, 
338.2; competed with Sopho- 
cles but not with Huripides, 
340.3; compared with Euripides 
and Sophocles in his Philoctetes, 
7; his literary quali 
+ his portrayal af 
z 340.55; did not use 
Athena 6 disguise Odlyss 
342.5; defended against crit 
$42.6; his chorus compared with 
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that of Enripides, 342.6 ff.; his 
verisimilitude defended, 344.9 ; 
350.15 

Agamemnon, 84.40; always con- 
snited Nestor, 296.4; 346.10 ; 
394.19; 402.1; obeyed Nestor, 
408.3 f.; ruled both Argives 
and Aehaeans, 408.9; his 
dreain, 410.9; consulted the 
elders, 410,10 ; disobeyed Nes- 
tor regarding Bri , 410.11; 
eensured by Nestor, 412.12; 
offers retribution, 412.14 i.; 
subject to accounting, 414.16 ; 
418.1; 418.2; 420.3 f.5;  ar- 
rogance of, 422.6f.; 424.8; 
424.9 

Agesilaiis, would not sit for artists, 
40.43; deformed and short, 
ibid.; summoned home from 
victories in Asia, 406.7 

Aglaophon, father and teacher of 
Polygnotus and = Aristophon, 
380.17 and n, 2 

Alcibiades, his statnes, 38.40; in 
Socratie dialogue, 388.12 

Alexander (Paris), his connexion 
with Pandarus, 392.15 f. 

Alexander (the Great), taught by 
Aristotle, 254.9 ; 296.4 



















PSs his COrpSE abused by 
Cambyses, 42.44 5 42.45 
Amphi yons, Se 2g 


Aiyntas, father of Philip, 40.42 


Anaxagotas, saying of, 36.37; 
taught. Pericles, 298.6 

Anaxarchus, story of, 42.45; 
14,46 


Andromaché, wailings of, 362.7 


INDEX 


Animals, useful in eure of disease, 
168.3 

Antinoiis, a suitor of Penelopé, 
braggadocio and dissoluteness 
of, 394.20 £. 

Antioeh, 118,11; thirty-six stades 
in length, 260.16; eolonnades 
of, ibid, and 262.17 

Antiochus, surnamed Divine, 8.6 

Antisthenes, anticipated Zeno in 
explaining Homerie inconsis- 
tencies, 360.5 

Ants. live together amicably, 
144.40 5 290.16 


Anytus, in Socratic dialogue, 
383.125 398.22 





Apameia, honoured Dio, 124.17 
influential with — proconsuls, 
1 intimately connected 
1 Prusa, id., 132.27, 158.10; 
Tival of Prusa, 152.23; its citi 














zenship enjoyed by — Dio's 
family, 154.6;  refounded as 
Roman eolony, 158, n. 1 

Apameians, need products ot 
Prusa, 136.30; invite Dio to 
visit them, 150! 

Aphrodité,  slande on B23 ace 
favours Corinth, « : Patron. 
ess of Friendeniyy “02 8 

Apollo, slandered, 3) heinn 





fo him ep yy Socrates, 
18410; his home af Colophon, 
2553 ‘inspired Homer, 362.6; 
called Socrates Wisest of inen, 
386.8 
Arcadians, froni Pheneiis, 
at Llium, 408.8 
Archelaiis, reputed 
Socrates, 382.35 
Archilochus, compared with Ho- 


40.42; 


teacher of 





mer, 384.6 and 388.103 his 
version of Deiaucira story, 
452.1 


Arcopagus, 312.2 

Argives, praised Heracles but did 
not aid him, 284.4; ruled by 
Agamemnon, 40+ 4447 

Argo, won boat-race at Isthmian 
(rames, 16.15 

Argos, domain of Hera, 12.12; 
prominence of, 194.6; sojourn 
of Heracles at, 248.4 

Arion, of Methymmné, 4.1; his 
adventure with the — sailors, 











41-4; flourished in time of 
Cc elus, 4.1; first to compose 
a dithyramb, ibid, ; dear to 
the gods, 4.2 

Aristarehus, an interpreter of 
Ifomer, 356.1 

Aristeas, the story of, 44.46 

Aristcides, benefactor of Athens, 
293.6 

Aristogeiton, his statue in Athens 
earrted olf to Persia, 38.41 

Aristophanes his tribute to 
Sophocles, DOE 

Aristophon, brother of  Poly- 
gnotus and pupil of his father 
Aglaophon, 380.1 and u. 2 

istotle, native of  Stageira, 

os taught Alexander, ébid.; 
acquainted with Philip, ibid. ; 
resettled Stageira, thid.; his 

rueful letter, 254.10; 256.11; 
d8.t3 3 tutor to Alex ander, 

founder of literary 

criticism, auch honoured 

Homer, ibid, 

Artemis, slandered, 82.335; her 
temple at Ephesus, 116.9; hymn 
to her eompused by Socrates, 
184.10 

Asera, home of Hesiod, 380.1 

sia, Cities of, active in publtie 

works, 256.13; oecupied by 

Agesilatis, 406.7 

3 typified 









































disobedience, 


holds) Athens as her 


12.12; 9 standered, 
3; 10285 not employed 
Aeschylus in Philoctetes, 






disguises Ody 
her shrine at Spar 
refuge for Pansanias, 406.6 ; 
urged Odysseus to fetch Philoc- 








tetes, 442 ALLS 
Athenians, tried to tyrannize over 
Hellas, 18.17; thwarted by 


Corinth, ihid.; pulled down 
statues of Demetrius of Pha- 
lerum, 88.41; fought Spartans 
for primacy, 72.245 82.38; 
reproached tor killing Socrates, 
mete in civil war, 286.12 £.; 

had democratic governnient, 

312.2 
Athens, 





ruled) by Peisistratus, 
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6.5; domain of Athena, 12,12; 
freed from tyrants by Corinth, 
16.16; 26.26; prominence of, 


194.6; grew great) through 
orderly behaviour, 200.11; 


united with Attica by Theseus, 

220.13; its Painted Poreh, 

262.173 its Couneil of Six 
Hundred, 314.2; 340.35 ac- 
claimed the saphists, 3386.8 

Atreus, 402.1 

Attica, brought into union with 
Athens by Theseus, 220.13 

Augeas, the stables of, 248.4 





Babés, serving man of Hippae- 
mon, 36.39 

3ears, their eonstellation not vis- 
ible in India, 362.7 

Bees, do not quarrel, 144.40; 
their loyalty to their swarin, 
196.7; farmers tolerate the 
drones, 288.16 





3irds, live together amicably, 
144.40 

Bithynia, tithes from, 72.26; 
Sete 





86, 
Boeotia, united with Thebes by 
Epaminonidas, 220.18 
Boeotians, in Greek 
Hium, 408.8 
Brachmans, their wisdom, 300.7 
is 410.115 untouched by 


army at 





Caesarea, aetive in public works, 
256.18 






won double course at 
Isthmian Games, 14.14 

Cambyses, stabbed corpse of 
Amasis, 42.44 

Carthaginians, their wars 
Syracuse, 20,20 

Castor, won single course at 
fsthmian Games, 14.14 

Cattle, feed amieably with horses, 


with 


144.41; resent negleet, 294.2 
Celts, 26.27; appointed Druids 


to advise the king, 300.8 


Cenehreae, travellers put in at, 
10.8 

Centaurs, their encounter with 
Heracles, 454.3 


Chaleopogon 
38.40 and n. 4 


4.64. 


(Ahenobarbus), 





Cheiron, 432-436 passim 

Chios, not ‘mueh talked of, 250.5 
Choregus, 340.4 

‘ altar on island of, 446.9 
Chry ippus, lived abroad, 248.2 
Cie adae sing when parched with 








C eae ‘Ss, lived abroad, 248.2 


Cleinias, father of 
38.40 

Cleombrotus, father of Pausanias, 
£066 

G leome nes, expelled from Athens 
by Corinth, 16.16 

Cleon, 312.2 

Colophon, not much talked of, 

250.5; home of Apollo, ibid. 

Colts, future size predieted, 260,15 

( ‘orinth, seene of first dithyrambic 
chorus, 4.1; visited by Arion, 
6.35 * promenade of Hellas.’ 
8.7; library at, 10.8; its ak 
ship disputed by Poseidon and 
Helius, ibid. ; 22.225 24. 
favoured by Aphrodité, 32.3; 
“both prow and stern of 
Hellas,”’ 34.36 

Corinthians, once pre-eminent in 
justice, 16.165 put down 
tyrannies, ibid. ; liberated 
Hellas from rule of Athens and 
Sparta, 18.17; sent £00 soldiers 
to Thermopylae, 18.18; their 
dead at Salamis honoured by 
epitaph of Simonides, ibid. ; 
freed Sicily, 20.19; gave refuge 
to Dionysius, ibid. 

Crates, an interpreter of Homer, 
356.1 

Cratinus, quoted, 402.2 


Alcibiades, 















Croesus, palace of, 258.14 
Cyclops, employed by Homer, 
388.11 


Cypselus, father of Periander, 4.1; 
his statue of beaten gold, 192, 


ne 1 
Cyrus, rnled Persians, 404.4 


Daedalus, his miracnlous statues, 
12.10; 12.1153 his wings, 16.15; 
42.44 

Dardanus, ruled Phrygians, 406.4 

Darius, palace of, 258.14 


INDEX 


Deianeira, ste of, 452.1 5 454.2; 
454.4: 456.5; gives shirt to 
Heracles, 458.7 








Deinomenes, father of Gelon, 
2201 

Deioces, ruled Medes, 404.4 

Delphi, statue of Gorgias at, 
26.28; deserted by wealth, 
34.36 


Demeter, slandered, 32.33 

Demetrius of Phalerum, his 1500 
statues pulled down by Athe- 
nians, 38.41 

Democritus, his tribute to Homer, 
350.1 

Didymeium, at Miletus, 114.8 

Dio, his poor health, 108.2; his 
financial difficulties, ibid. ; his 
exile, 110.2; his son, ibid. ; 
busy renovating Prusa, 112.5, 
118.11; gave offence by eompar- 
ing Prusa with Smyrna and 
other great cities, 118.11; ex- 
asperated by opposition at 
Prusa, 118.12; his dealings 
with Apameia, 122.16-126.18 ; 
awarded eitizenship by many 
eities, 150.2; maternal grand- 
father and mother acquired 
citizenship at Apameia, 154.6; 
father granted citizenship at 
Apameia, iid. ; children regard 
Apameia as fatherland, ibid. ; 
has influential friends, 156.7 ; 
his speeehes widely known and 
garbled, 168.4 f.;  enhaneed 
prestige of Prusa, 174.1. cites 
illustrations from Greek his- 
tory, 176.3; his family hou- 
oured, 192f.;  intluence of 
grandfather, 194.5; declined 
many invitations to reside 
abroad, 194.6;  deelined im- 
perial invitation, 202.12; his 
independent condunet regarding 
Doniitian, 206.1; illness pre- 
vented visit to Nerva, 208.2 ; 
enjoys benevolence of Trajan, 
208.35; abstains from voting, 
216.9 f.; his financial troubles 
after exile, 218.10; plans for 
improving Prusa, 220.12 ff. ; 
his father, 230.2 f.; his grand- 
father, 230.3 f. ; his inheritance 
230.5; his conduct as a citizen, 









232.6-8 ; his business dealings, 
234.8; was called nightingale, 
260.16; his financial troubles, 
266.21; his intimaey with Tra- 
jan, 266.22; his personal habits, 
270.25 5 his poor health, 280.8 ; 
declines election to office, 
306.15 ; pitied the eommons at 
Prusa, 314.3 f.; his son, 316.5 5 
his father and grandfather, 
318.7; his departure from 
Prusa, i#id.; is fearlessness 
toward Domitian, 398.8; his 
relations with his son, 322.10; 
his morning routine, 338.1; 
repeats speech delivered before 
the Emperor, 428.11 

Diomedes, accompanies Odysseus 
to Lemnos, 348.14 

ionysius I, his statue preserved, 


1L, took 
Corinth, 20.19 
Dionysus, statues of Dionysius T 
and JI wore attributes of, 22.21; 
progenitor of Nieacans, 102.8 
Dolon, typified cowardiee and 
love of notoriety, 390.14 
Dolphins, reseued Arion, 6.3 
Domitian, defied by Dio, 206.1 
and 318.8 
Dorians, ruled by Dorns, 406.4 
Doric, spoken by a Lueanian 
envoy at Syracuse uy 
Dorus, ruled Dorians, 406, 
Drama, revival of, 426.11 
Druids, their wisdom, 300.8 
Dryas, 418.2 






refuge at 






Egypt, Amasis, king of, 42.44; 
conquered by Heraeles, 248.4 
Egyptians, their aeeount of 
Am. » #244; appointed 
priests to aid the king, 300.7 
Hlements, united by eoncord, 
58.11; characterized by con- 
eord, 140.35 

Elis, allied with Corinth and 
Thebes against Sparta, 18.17; 
Hippias of, 372.1 

Empedocles, pupil of Pythagoras, 
380.1 

Emperor (Trajan), 32.34; letter 
from, 112.5; favoured Smyrna, 
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INDEX 


120.14; his benevolence. 122.153 
423.11 
Hos, slandered 33 
Epaminondas, “lo Thebes to 
prominence, 176.45 his laconic 
retort, 178.5; brought Boeotia 
into union with Thehes Bee 
overthrew Spartans, 
relations with — Ly: 
benefaetor of Thebans, » 
Ephebes, their instruction, 354. 
Ephesus, 90.47 temple of Ar- 
tenis at, 116.9; 118.11; birth- 
place of Heractcitus, 380.1 
Ephe or dn prudence, 
: uthority over the 
B 3 established in 
Theopompus, thid. 

























kings, 
reign of 


killed = Pausanias, ihid.; — re- 
called Agesilaiis from Asia, 
406.7 ; 
Eumaeus, 348.13 


Euphranor, his statue of Hephaes- 
tus, 40.45 

Euripides, his Laodemeia quoted, 
44.462 quoted, 326.1 0 and 
BARA2; topmost dramatist, 
: eompeted with Sopho- 

but not with Aeschylus, 

3; eonpared with Aeschylus 
and Sophocles in his Philoctetes, 
3404-352.17; imitated flomer, 
342.5 and 548.13 £5 his chorus 
compared with that of 
tus, 342.6f.: his sagacity.: 
the ple of his 7 ; 
B46) - 348.145 his literary 
qualit. snmmarized, 348.14; 
350.155 his chorus of Lemmians, 
thid.: 350.16; his lyries, 352.17 

Hurybates, 344.9 and n. 3 

Euthyphro, in Socratic dialogue, 
388.12 

Euxine Sea, 248.4 





















Fox and Oak, fable of, 264.20 


(Gielon, son of 
statue preserved, 

Getae, cnemies of Prusa, 278.5 

oats, share pasture with sheep, 
}44.41 5 resent bad herdsmen, 
Sode 

Gorgias, his gold statue at Delphi, 
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Deinomenes, his 
DET 














popular sophist, 372.1 5 
in Socratic dialogue, 388.12 

Great Ning, at war with Agesilatis, 
106.7 





€ireeee, niore lieentious than 
tome, 32.34 
ireeks, ineliue toward Roman 


Ways, 24.25 5 82.385 96.1 

Hades, visited by Heracles, 248.4 

Harmodius, his statue carried off 
from Athens to ead 38.41 

Harmony, invoked, 102, 

Hleavens, characterize a ire con 
cord aud self control, 140.35 

Ter eus, named himself in his 








writings, 364.9 
Heetor, almost burned the naval 
station, 846.10; valour of, 


362.7; 394.19 
Heenba. wailings of, = 
egias, taught Pheidi 
Uclenus, gifted in propheey, +42.2 
Helicon, Hesiod tended flocks on, 

380.1 
Helius, vied with Poseidon for 

lordship of Cornth, 12.11); 

allotted Isthnius of Corinth to 

Poseidon, 14.12 
Wellas, Corinth the “ promenade 

or’? &7 5 Corinth * both prow 

and stern of,’ 34.36; led by 

Pausanias, 406.6 
Hellen, ruled Hellenes, 404.4 
Hellenes, Prusans are, 280.8 
Hellespont, dominated by Myti- 

Jen, 220,13 
Hephaestus, — his 

Athena, 32 : 

Euphranor, 40.43 
Hera, holds Argos as her domain, 

12.12 
Heracleidae, ruled long in Lace- 

daemon, 406.5 ; 406.6 
Heracleides, honoured 

356.1 
Ileracieitus, claimed to be self- 

taught, 380.1 f. 
Heracles, won the 





union with 
his statue by 





Homer, 


rongh-and- 


tumble at Esthmian Games, 
14.145; founder of Nicaea, 


102.8; despite his conquests, 
subject to another, 248.4; the 
how of, 350.15; deus ex ma- 
ching in the Philoctetes, 352.17 ; 


INDEX 


begniled by Deianeira, 452.1 ; 
is combat. with the Centaurs, 
$56.4; slew Nessus, 
eaptured — Oechalia, 
received shirt from 
Deianeira, 458.7; his — self- 
immolation, 458.8 
Heraeum, of the Samians, 114.8 
Heralds, proclaim peace, 66.18 ; 
enjoy immunity, hid. 
Herodotus, visited Corinth, 8.7 ; 
falsified account of Adeimantus 





at Salamis, 10.7; 18.18; named 
himself in his writings, 364.9 





Hesiod, quoted, 16.47 5 taught by 
Muses as he tended flocks on 
Helicon, 380.1 f. 

Hippaemon, his epitaph, 36,39 

Hippias. expelled from Athens by 
Corinth, 16.16: 16.L7 

Hippias of Elis, a popular sophist, 
3721 

Homer, a mad beggar earning 
twenty-five drachmas, 250.5 3 
home unknown, thid.; name 
known by all, thid.; 250.6; 
compared with Apollo, tid. ; 
through lips of Odyssens de- 
clares his love of native land, 
252.6; 296.4; imitated by 
Euripides, 362.5 and 348.13 ; 
has Athena disguise Odysseus, 

3 praised hy Demo- 

356.15 studied by the 

id. +’ admired by Plato 

put criticized for his mythology, 

.2; theories about his 

myths, $58.3; discussed by 

Zeno, 358.4 t.; his inconsis- 

tencies reconciled by Zeno and 

others, 360.5: his poetic power 
praised by Plato, thid.;  ad- 

mired by Plato, 362.6; his f 

reaching influence, 36: 

his poetry translated and sung 

in India, 362.7; surpassed 

Sirens and Orpheus, ibid. ; his 

name heard by barbarians 

ignorant of its meaning, 364.8 ; 
his fortitude and modesty, 

364.9 f. ; his writings beneficial 

and useful, 366. 11; bis idea of 

kingship, 366.]1 f,; his private 
life obscure, 382 23 teacher of 

Socrates, 382.3 ; 3; a poet with- 




























out a peer, 384.6; compared 


with Archilochus and = Stesi- 
chorus, thi reticent about 
himself, f.3 seorned ae- 





quisition of wealth, 386.9; 
interested in hiinan conduct, 

















ihid. > his similes, 386.9-388.11 5 
always purposeful, 396.22 5 
404.2; 418.2; did not speak 
at random, t24.8: «quoted, 
10.9, 42.44 184.29, 182.8, 
190.1, 26: 392.16-17, 408.8, 





412, 
Honey, 
24.8 
Iforses, feed amicably with cattle, 

144.41; resent ignorant drivers, 

PU ees = 
Hyperbolus, 312.2 
Ilyrtacus, father of Asius, 





its medicinal properties, 
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Iliad, discussed by Zeno, 358.4 5 





Llium, eaptured by Iberacles, 
248.45 108.8 
Ilyriaus, ruled by Philip, 296.4 





Indians, appointed Brachimans to 
aid the king, 300.7 5 translated 
and sang poetry of Homer, 
362.7; acquainted with chief 
eharacters of Iliad, ibid, ; 364.8 

Tolé, 458.6 

Tos, reputed birthplace of Homer, 
not well known, 250.5 





Irus, pitted against Odysseus, 
304.12 


Isagoras, 18.17 

Ismenias. angry heeause pipers at 
funerals were called flautists, 
304,12 

Isthmian, the, 40.42 

Isthmian Ganies, their first estab- 
lishment, 14.14; the victors at 
the first celebration, 14.14 f. 

Italian Greeks, prospered under 
Pythagoreans, 298,6 

Itaty, aliens in, war with Syra- 
cuse, 20.20;  hononrs Pytha- 
goras as a god, 250.5 

Ithaca, Odysseus longs for, 252.6 





Jason, won with Argo at Isthmian 
Games, 16.15 


King's Ears, 428,12 
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Lacedaemon, ruled by Heractei- 
dae, 406.5 

Laches, in 
3 


lz 


Soeratic dialogue, 





Lamia, tales of, employed by 
nurses, 388.11 

Laodameia, play of 
quoted, 44.46 

Lemnians, chorus — of, 
344.85 350,15 

Lemnos, 123 $40.2 

Leon of Salamis, vietim of the 
Thirty, 182.8 

Leontini, home of Gorgias, 372.1 


Kuripicdes, 


BAL 






Lesbos, united under Mytilené, 
220.13 

Libya, conquered by Heracles, 
2484 


Lucanian, favourably reeeived at. 
Syracuse, 22.24 


Lyeeum, visited by Socrates, 
426.11 
Lyeon, 398.22 





296.4 
Denefactor of 


Macedonians, 96.1 5 
Macrinus, 
260,17 
Magi, their 
300.7 
Magnesia, 
36.30 
Margifes, beli 


Prusa, 
religious wisdom, 
home of EHippaemon, 


red by Zeno to he 








Homeric a 
Master of the Games, 3.1.54 f.; 
10,42 


Medes, riled by Deioces, 404.4 

Meletus, aceuser of Socrates, 
182 

Menclaiis, 84.40; not killed by, 
Pandarus, 39215 

Meno, in Socratic dialogue, 388.12; 
398,22 

Methymné, home of Arion, 4.1 

Midas, his epitaph, 36.38 

Milesians, Didymeium of, }E4.8 5 

Minos, famed for justice, 366.11 5 
associate and pupil of Zeus, 
ibid. ; first and greatest King, 
ibid, 

Mithridates, surnamed Dionysus, 
8.6 
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desecrates statne of 
40.42; relabels sta- 


Mitminius, 
Poseidon, 
tues, iid. 

Muses, the Inspiration of, 362.6 

ea, original name ai “Apa- 
Incia, 158, nm. 1 

Mytitené, governed by Pittaeus, 

+; leadership of, 220,13 








pe father of Palamedes, 

6. 

Neleus, won chariot tace at Isth- 
mian Games, 16.14 e 

Nenlesis, invoked, 102.8 ; statues 
of, 120.14 

Neoptolemus, aecompanied Odys- 
seus in Philectetes, 350.15; 
fated to take Troy, ibid, ; . sent 
to interview Philoctetes, ibid, ; 

s50.16 

Ne ro, golden house of, 258.14 

Nerva, suceeeds Tyomilian, POGi2:: 
friend of Dio, ibid, 

Nessus, story of, 452.185; 454.25 
sole survivor of encounter with 
Heracles, 454.3; Dio’s version 
of lis story, 454.4-6 

Nestor, 44.425 always consulted 
ly Agamemnon, 296.435 394.19; 
Agaimemnon’s mentor, 408,8- 
410.9; orders military mea- 
sures, 408.8 f.; wisest of the 
Achacans, 410,10; censures 
Agamemnon, $12.12; imposes 
heavy penalty on Agamemnon, 
112.14; not a braggart, 418.2- 
ga a wished ta — humble 
Agamemnon and — Achilles, 
4124.7; his eloquence, 424.8 ; 
his eloquence bitter to Achilles 
and Agamemnon, 424.9 ; 426.16 

Nicaea, 5. 7; ambitious in public 
wor 256.13 

Nieaeans, do not dispute with 
Nicome dians over sea rights, 
68.22; their ties of friendship 
with Nicomedians, 70.22 f.; 
wilt profit by friendship with 
Nieomedia, 86.41 f. 

Nicomedia, men of, 50.1; 82.36; 
will profit by friendship with 
Nicaea, 86.41 f.; active in 
public works, 256,13 ; removes 
tombs, 260.16 

















INDEX 


Nicomedians, their ties of friend- 
ship with Nicacans, 70.22 f. 

Numa, acquainted with philo- 
sophy of Pythagoras, 208.6 5 
ruled Romans, 406,4 





ysseus, vietimized by suitors, 
8.11: his longing tor Hthaca. 
252.6; pitted against rus, 
304.12 ; deprives Philoctetes of 
weapons, 338.2; as portrayed 
by Aeschylus, “30.5; deceives 
Philoctetés, 344.9 makes false 
report to Philoctetes, 346.10 ; 
speaks prologue of Euripides’ 
Philoctetes, 346.115 348.123 dis 
guised by Athena, 348. 
318.14: 350.13 3 350.16 
394.19; scorned by Antinotis, 
394.20 f.; wisest of the Greeks. 
440.1 eaused Philoctetes to 
be marooned, 442.3 

Ody: y. discussed by Zeno, 358.4; 

3 394.20 

Olympians a term of approba- 




























tion, 10 

Olynthus, eaptured by Philip, 
254.9 

Onchestns, the domain of Posei- 
don, 14.12 


Orchomenos, deserted by wealth, 
34,36 

Orpheus, won with the lyre at 
Isthinian Games. 14.14: lis 
couplet commemorating Argo, 
16.15; surpassed by Homer, 
362.7 £ 


oreh, in Athens, 262,17 

3, son of Nanplius, 
446.8 $48, 9 

Pandarus, typified folly, 392.15 f.; 





smitten throngh the tongue, 
396.21 
Parthenon, 114.8 ; 286.2 


Pataccion, 344.9 


Pausanias, son of Cleombrotus, 










regent for son of L 

killed by ephors, 406.6 
Peiraens, 286.12 
Peirithotis, 413.2 


6.4 f. 
Pelens, won in wrestling at Isth- 


Peisistratus, his tyranny. 


mian Games, 14.14; father of 


| 





| Philoctetes, 


















Achilles, 422.6; not a sophist 
like Cheiron, 4 » 456.5 

Pelopidas, his jati with 
Philip, 298.5 

Pelops, 402.1 

Penelope, 348.1: courted by 
Antinotis, 3806 

eriander, the sage, 4.t¢ hears 
Ariow’s story, 6.3; inherited 
his tyranny, 6.5. unequalled 


as both tyrant and sage, 8.6 

Pericles, benefactor of Athens, 
disciple of Anaxagoras, 298.6; 
did not hold office continuously, 
332.7 

Persaeus, pupil of Zeno and inter- 
preter of Homer, 360.5 

Perseus, his statue by 

a ra A) 

. statues of Harmodius and 
Aristogeiton in, 38.41; its 
peers chas $4.45: plane 
tree of, 5 and 428.12; 
king's Ea f 

Persian Porch, at sparta. BO? 17 

Persians, appointed Magi to aid 








Pytha- 









the king, 300.7; rnled by 
Cyrus, 404.4 
Phaéthon, won with a courser at 


Isthmian Games, 16 
Phalerum, Demetrius of 
Pheidias, pupil of Heg 
statues of 











lads 


from, 





teacher of Pytha- 





Philip, 
38.41; 
ibid. ; 
friend 
engaged 


is statue dishononred, 
his treatment of Athens, 
his deitication, 40.41; a 
of Aristotle, 254.9; 

Aristotle to teach 
Alexander, 296.4; hostage at 
Thebes, 298.5; associated with 
Pelopidas, ibid.; observed Epa- 
minondas, iid, ; superior to 
former kings of Macedonia, 
ibid, 





criticism of his story 
as told by Aeschylus, Sophoeles, 
and Euripides, 338.1-352 1; A 
deprived of weapons by 





342.6; BAS. 
‘ 165 442 2 dao 4 
3on of Poeas, 142.5 





Philosophers, devoted to problem 
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of ruling, 296.3; 304.13 : 
pared to coroplasts, 460.9 
Pholus, cave of, 454.3 
Phrygians, ruled by 


com- 





Dardanus, 


406.4; 442.2; cmbassy from, 
442.4 

Phryné, her statue at Delphi, 
28.28 


Phthia, home of Achilles, $34.2 

Pittaeus, his abdication, 8.6 and 
n.d 

Planets, their behaviour toward 
one another, 142.38 

Plataea, battle of, 406.6 

Plato, slandered, 30.325 often 
mentioned Homer, 856.2; ad- 
mired Homer’s charm and grace 
but. criticized his mythology, 
ibid. ; praised Homer’s power, 
360.5 

gus, horse of Hippaemon, 


0 ‘Yather of Philoetetes, 442.5 

Political Clubs, decried by Dio, 
216.8 

Polus, popular sophist, 372.13 in 
Soeratic dialogue, 3838.12 

Polyectes, his statue of Alcibiades, 
38.40 

Polydamas, 
394.19 

Polydeueces, won in) boxing at 
Isthmian Games, 14.14 

Polygnotus, pupil of his father 
Aglaophon, 380.1 

Poseidon, vied with WHelius for 
lordship of Corinth, 12.113 holds 
Onchestus as his domain, 14.12; 
allotted Isthmus of Corinth by 
Hetius, ibid. ; Argo dedicated 
tu, 16.15;  slandered, 380.32 ; 
40.42 and n. 1 

Priam, 40.42; the sufferings of, 





typified prudence, 





362.7; 392.153 his son Hele- 
nus, 442.2 

Proconnes s, home of Aristeas, 
44.46 


Prodicus, popular sophist, 872.1 ; 
in Socratic dialogue, 388.12 

Prometheus, fashioned men trom 
elay, $2.44 and a. 1 

Propylaea, 114.8 ; 286.12 

Prusa, inalicious gossip at, 
120.13 f. 3 intimately — con- 
nected with Apaineia, 128.22, 
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232.27, 158.10; uses harbour 
of Apameja, 136.30 and 1388.33 5 
focation of, 136, n, 13 > wields 


judicial authority over neigh- 






hours, 138.333; vies with 
Apamieia, 152, a? its high rank, 
198. 95 given to laudation, 

lavish with honours, 





Prusias, founder of Prusa, 260.17 

Puppies, their future size pre- 
dicted, 260.15 

Pylians, in Greek army at IHum, 
108.8 

Pylus, home of Nestor, 408.8; 
420.2 


Pythagoras, slandercd, 30.32 ; 
fled from Samos, 250.5 3 
honoured Ss a god, dthid.; 





250.65 29 his philosophy 
influenced Numa, 298.6; pupil 
of Pherecydes and teacher of 
Empedocles, 380.1 

Pythagoras the sculptor, his 
statue of Perseus, 12.10 

Pythagoreans, benefited Italian 
Grecks, 293.6 













Rhesus, 390.14 
» the domain of Helius, 


, cultivates Greek speech 

Q 24.25 

73 ignorant, 40.42 3 
benefited by Numa, 298.6; 
ruled by Numa, 406.4 

lone, 32.34; its fairness and 
benevolence, 1 ; its golden 
colonnades, 262, 









7 


Salamis, Solou’s statne at, 8.7; 
10.7; Corinthians responsible 
for victory at, 18.18 

Samians, Heraeum of, 314.8 

Sappho, quoted, 44.47 

Sardis, victory of Agesilaiis near, 
406.7 

Schools, cultivate ability to take 
either side in debate, 328.2 

Seylla, employed by Homer, 
38s8.t] 

Seythians, conquered by Heracles, 
2AS 4 

Semiramis, lust of, 268,24 

sheep, share pasture with goats, 





144.41; resent bad herdsmen, 
294.2 
Sibyl, sings of Poseidon, Helius, 





and the Isthmian Games, 14. 
Sicily, freed by Corimth, 20.19; 
Dionysius brought wealth from, 
ibid 20 
Simonides, his epitaph tor Corin- 
thian dead at Sakanis, 18.18; 











his epitaph for Adeimantus, 
20.19 

Sirens, surpassed by omer, 362 

Sinyrna, its edifices, 90.47; 
118.12; favoured by Trajan, 
120.14 

Socrates, slandered, op- 
posed the Thirty, put to 
death, 182.9; his accusation, 
ibid. ; his hymn to Apollo and 
Artemis, 184,10; aimed = to 


improve both young and oki, 
iid.; given a_ hearing by 
Athenians, 186.12; his death 
disastrous to Athenians, 
332.8: his seorn of ; 
374.3; his sociability. ibid. ; 
his sharp tongue, ibid.; left no 
writings, but his words endure. 
374.4; admired by Dio, 380.1 : 
studied his father’s calling, 
382.2; a pupil of Homer ant 
not of Archelatis, 3 : his 
inodesty, 386.8. his words pre- 
served by others, ibid. inter- 
ested in human conduct, thid.; 
his use of specific individuals in 
his dialogues adds liveliness, 
388.12 f.: always purposeful, 
396, repeated in Academy 
words spoken in Lyceum and 
vice verse, 426.11; his ver- 
satility, 460.10 
Solon, benefactor of Athens, 
293.63 ted Corinth, fleeing 
from Peisistratus, 6.4; enter- 
tained by Periander, 8.7; his 
bronze statue at Salamis, ibid. 
Sophists, popular aud prosperans 
but. futile, 872.b; their words 
have perished, 374.4 
Sophocles, topmost dramatist, 
338.2; competed with Aesehy- - 
lus and Enripides, 30 
compared with Aeschylus 
Euripides in his Philoctetes, 








wea hh 



























350.15-352.17; nobility of his 

aracters, 350,16; his byries, 

352.173 his treatment of the 

Defaneira story, 452.1 

Sparta, 26.26; Agesi 
40.455 prominence of, [94.6 5 
grew great through orderly 
behaviour, 200.11; its Persian 
Porch, 2 3 overthrown by 
Epaminondas, 298.5: acclaimed 
the sophis «by 406.6 









atix, king of, 











a: 
















Spartans, opposed by Corinth, 
18.17; at Therinopytae, 13.18 ; 
fought Athenians for primacy, 
P2224 823385. 312.5 

Stagcira, a village near Olynthus, 
254.9: resettled by Aristotle, 
ibid. uninhabited in Dio's 
da 6.11 

Statues, their labels altered, 
338.40; of Alcibiades, 38.40; 


of Harmodius and Aristogeiton, 
38.41; of Demetrius of Pha- 
lerum, tbid. ; of Philip, ibid. 

Stesichorus, commparcit with Ho- 
mer, 384.6 f. 

Stymphalus, the farmers of, 248.4 

Swans, their death song, 6.2 

Syracusans, colonists from Cor- 
inth, 20.20; their wars with 
Carthaginians, ihid.; melted 
down statues to provide money, 
20.22 > honour Corinth, 22 F 
honour a Lucauian tor speaking 
Noriege222 

Syracuse 











trial of a statue at, 











2OE2Up 
Syria, cities of, active in public 
works, 266.13 


Taenarum, Arion landed at, 4.3; 
Arion’s statue at, 4.4 

Talaiis, father of Adrastus, 402.1 

Tantalus, 402.) 

Tareutum, Arion amassed wealth 
at. 4.2 

Tarsus, 118.11; aetive in publie ” 
works, 260,16; its colonnades, 
262-17 

Telamon, won with the diseus at 
Isthmian Games, 16,14 

Teleniachus, surprised Antinotis. 
396.2 L 

Tenedos, pottery of, 170.5 

Thebans, praised Heracles but did 
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not aid him, 248.4: benefited 
by Epaminondas, 298.6 

Thebes, altied with Coriath and 
Elis against Sparta, 18.17; 
home of Epaminondas, 176.4: 
united with Boeotia by Epaii- 
nondas, 220.13 

Theopompus, king of Sparta, 
nnder whom ephorate estab- 
lished, 406.6 

Thermopylae, “Corinthians — at, 
18.17 

Theseus, won the contest in 
armour at Isthmian Games, 
16.14;  mnnited Attica with 
Athens, 220.13 

Thespiae, home of Phryné, 28.28 5 
Munnniins removed — Philip’s 
statue from, 40.42 

ly, the witehes of, 252.8 








) 

Thracians, conquered by Heracles, 
248.45 2964 

Thrasymachus, in Soeratie dia- 
logue, 388.12 

Thuevdides, named himself in lis 
writings, 364.9 f. 

Trajan, benevolent toward Dio, 





208.3; his generosity toward 
Smyrna, 2104 and n, 23; writes 
in support of improvements at 
Prusa, 2568.13 

Troad, dominated by Mytilené, 
22013 

Trojans, embassy of, 848.13 5. dis- 


heartened beeause Pandarus 
violates truce, 392.15 
Troy, Philoetetes carried — to, 


338.2; its throne promised to 
Philoctetes, 348.13; destined 
to be taken by Neoptolemus 
and Philoctetes, 350,15; 352.17; 
t42.4 5 444.7 

Tyrants, misconduct of, 268.24 


benevolent — toward 
274.13; visits Prusa, 


Varenus, 
Prusa, 
oie 


Zeno, 248.2; 250.6; wrote on 
Tliad, Odyssey, and Muargites, 
“3584: believed = Margites 
Homeric, id, ; reconciled in- 
consistencies in Homer, 360.5 

Zeus, slandered, 30.32 5 statues of 
Poseidon and Philip ascribed 
to, 40.42; Guardian of Cities, 
102.8; 122.15; his temple at 
Prusa, 262.18; a model of 
kingship, 366.11 f. 
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JUVENAL axp PERSIUS. G.G. Ramsay. (6th Imp.) 

LIVY. B. O. Foster, F.G. Moore, Evan T. Sage and A. C. 
Schlesinger. 13 Vols. Vols. L-VII., UX.-XII. (Vol. [, 
3rd Imp., Vols. 1I., Wi. and IX. 2nd Imp. revised.) 

LUCAN, J.D. Duff. (2ad Imp.) 

LUCRETIUS. W.H. D. Rouse. (Sth Imp. revised.) 

MARTIAL. W. C. A. Ker. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 4th Jmp.. 
Vol. II. 3rd Imp. revised.) 

MINOR LATIN POETS: from Pusuitivs Syrvs_ to 
Ruvitivs Namatianus, including Grartius, CaLpurnius 
Sicutus, Nemesranus, Avranus, with ‘Aetna,’ ‘ Phoenix” 
and other poems. J. Wight Duff and Arnold M. Dutf. 
(2nd Imp.) 

OVID: THE ART OF LOVE axnn OTHER POEMS. 
JH. Mozley. (2nd Imp.) 

OVID: FASTI. Sir James G. Frazer. 

OVID: HEROIDES ayn AMORES. Grant Showerman. 
(3rd Imp.) 

OVID: METAMORPHOSES. F. J. Miller. 2 Vols, 
(Vol. J. 8th Imp., Vol. IL. 6th Imp.) 

OVID: TRISTIA ayn EX PONTO. A. L. Wheeler. 
(2nd Imp.) 

PETRONIUS. M. Heseltine; SENECA: APOCOLO- 
CYNTOSIS. W.H.D, Rouse. (7th Lnp. revised.) 

PLAUTUS. Paul Nixon. 5 Vols. (Vols. I. and I. 4th 
Imp., Vol. IIL. 3rd inp.) 

PLINY: LETTERS. Melmoth’s Translation revised by 
W. M. L. Hutchinson. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 5th Imp., Vol. 
Il. 4th Imp.) 
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PLINY: NATURAL HISTORY. H. Rackham and 
W.IL.S. Jones. 10 Vols. Vols. L.-1V. (Vol. 1. 2nd Jmp.) 

PROPERTIUS. HH. E. Butler. (5th Lup.) 

QUINTILIAN. H.E. Butler, 4 Vols. (2nd Imp.) 

REMAINS OF OLD LATIN. E. H. Warmington. 4 
Vols. Vol. I. (Ennius and Caecilius). Vol. II. (Livius, 
Naevius, Pacuvius, Accius). Vol. IIL. (Lucilius, Laws 
of the XII Tables). Vol. IV. (Archaic Inscriptions). 

SALLUST. J.C. Rolfe. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

SCRIPTORES HISTORIAE AUGUSTAE. D. Magie. 
3 Vols. (Vol. 1. 2nd Imp. revised.) 

SENECA: APOCOLOCYNTOSIS. Cf. PETRONIUS. 

SENECA: EPISTULAE MORALES, R. M. Gummere. 
3 Vols. (Vol. I. 8rd Imp., Vols. If. and III. 2nd Imp. 
revised.) 

SENECA: MORAL ESSAYS. J. W. Basore. 3 Vols. 
(Vol. II. 2nd Imp. revised.) 

SENECA: TRAGEDIES. F.J. Miller. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 
3rd Imp., Vol. IL. 2nd Imp. revised.) 

SIDONIUS: POEMS AND LETTERS. W. B. Anderson. 
2Vols, Vol. I, 

SILIUS ITALICUS. J.D. Duff. 2 Vols. (Vol. 11. 2nd Imp.) 

STATIUS. J.H. Mozley. 2 Vols. 

SUETONIUS. J. C. Rolfe. 2 Vols. (Vol. Ll. 6¢4 Zmp., 
Vol. IL. 5th Limp.) 

TACITUS: DIALOGUS. Sir Wm. Peterson; and AGRI- 
COLA axyp GERMANIA. Maurice Hutton. (5th Imp.) 

TACITUS: HISTORIES axnp ANNALS. C. H. Moore 
and J. Jackson. 4 Vols. (Vols. I. and II. 2nd Imp.) 

TERENCE. John Sargeaunt. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 6th /mp., 
Vol. II. 5th Imp.) 

TERTULLIAN : APOLOGIA axv DE SPECTACULIS. 
T. R. Glover; MINUCIUS FELIX. G.H. Rendall. 

VALERIUS FLACCUS. J.H. Mozley. (2nd Jmp. revised.) 

VARRO: DE LINGUA LATINA. R.G. Kent. 2 Vols. 

VELLEIUS PATERCULUS ayn RES GESTAE DIVI 
AUGUSTI. I’. W. Shipley. 

VIRGIL. H.R. Fairclough. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1. 16th Imp., 
Vol. I]. 12th Lup. revised.) 

VITRUVIUS: DE ARCHITECTURA. F. Granger. 2 Vols. 
(Vol. I. 2ad Imp.) 
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GREEK AUTHORS 


ACHILLES TATIUS. 5S. Gaselee. 
ALENEAS TACTICUS, ASCLEPIODOTUS aypv ONA- 

SANDER. The Illinois Greek Club. 

AESCHINES. C.D, Adams. 
AESCHYLUS. H. Weir Smyth. 2 Vols. (Vol. LE. 5¢h Dnp., 

Vol. IL. 4¢h Lp.) 

APOLLODORUS. Sir JamesG. Frazer. 2 Vols. (2ud Imp.) 

APOLLONIUS RHODIUS. R.C. Seaton. (4th Imp.) 

THE APOSTOLIC FATHERS, Kirsopp Lake. 2 Vols. 
(Vol. IL. 6th Imp., Vol. U1. 5th Imp.) 

APPIAN’S ROMAN HISTORY. Horace White. 4 Vols. 
(Vol. I. 8rd Imp., Vols. II., HI. and IV. 2nd Imp.) 

ARATUS. Cf. "ERLLIMACHUS. 

ARISTOPHANES. Benjamin Bickley Rogers. 3 Vols. 
(4th {mp.) Verse trans. 

Need tm.) ART OF RIIETORIC. J. H. Freese. 
2nd Imp.) 

ISTOLLE: ATHENIAN CONSTITUTION, EUDE- 
AMTAN ETHICS, VIRTUES anv VICES. H. Rackham. 
(2nd Limp.) 

ARISTOTLE: GENERATION OF ANIMALS, A. L. 


Peck. 

ren ea METAPHYSICS. H. Tredennick. 2 Vols. 
(2nd Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: MINOR WORKS. W. S. Hett. On 
Cotours, On ‘Tunes Heanp, Puysiocnomics, On 
Puants, Ox Marvettous Turnes Hearp, Mecuanican 
Prosiems, On Inpivisiste Lines, SiruaTions anp NaMEs 
or Winns, On Metissus, XENOPHANES, AND Gonalas. 

ARISTOTLE: NICOMACHEAN ETHICS. H. Rack- 
ham. (4th Imp. revised.) 

ARISTOTLE: OECONOMICA ann MAGNA MORA- 
LIA. G. C. Armstrong. (With Metaphysics, Vol. I1.) 
(2nd fnp.) 

ARISTOTLE: ON THE HEAVENS. WW. K. C. Guthrie. 
(2nd Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: ON THE SOUL, PARVA NATURALIA, 
ON BREATH. W.S, Hett. (2nd Ip. revised.) 
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ARISTOTLE: ORGANON. H. P. Cooke and H. Tre- 
dennick. 3 Vols. Vol. I. 

ARISTOTLE: PARTS OF ANIMALS. A. L. Peck; 
MOTION AND PROGRESSION OF ANIMALS. 
i. S. Forster. (2ud hnp.) 

ARISTOTLE: PHYSICS. Rev. P. Wicksteed and F. M. 
Cornford. 2 Vols, (Vol. I. 2nd Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: POETICS axp LONGINUS. W. Hamil- 
ton Fyfe; DEMETRIUS ON STYLE. W. Rhys 
Roberts, (4¢h Imp, revised.) 

ARISTOTLE: POLITICS, H. Rackham. (2nd Imp.) 

ARISTOTLE: PROBLEMS. W.S. Hett. 2 Vols. 

ARISTOTLE: RHETORICA AD ALEXANDRUM. 
Hl. Rackham. (With Problems, Vol. IT.) 

ARRIAN: HISTORY OF ALEXANDER anv INDICA. 
Rev. E. Hliffe Robson. 2 Vols. 

ATHENAEUS: DEIPNOSOPHISTAE. C, B. Gulick. 
7 Vols. (Vols. V. and V1. 22d Imp.) 

ST. BASIL: LETTERS. R. J. Deferrari. 4 Vols. 

CALLIMACHUS axp LYCOPHRON. A. W. Mair; 
ARATUS. G. R. Mair. 

CLEMENT OF ALEXANDRIA. Rev.G. W. Butterworth. 
(2nd Imp.) 

COLLUTHUS. Cf. OPPIAN. 

DEMOSTHENES; DE CORONA ann DE FALSA 
LEGATIONE, C. A. Vinee and J. H. Vince. (2nd 
imp. revised.) 

DEMOSTHENES: MEIDIAS, ANDROTION, ARISTO- 
CRATES, TIMOCRATES, ARISTOGEITON. J. H. 
Vince, 

DEMOSTHENES: OLYNTHIACS, PHILIPPICS anp 
MINOR ORATIONS: L-XVIE. anp XX. J. H. Vince. 

DEMOSTHENES: PRIVATE ORATIONS ann IN 
NEAERAM. A... Murray. 3 Vols, (Vol. 1. 2nd Imp.) 

DIO CASSIUS: ROMAN HISTORY. E. Cary. 9 Vols. 
(Vols. I. and II. 2nd Imp.) 

DIO CHRYSOSTOM. 5 Vols. Vols. I. and Il. J. W. 
Cohoon. Vol. HI. J. W.Cohoon and H. Lamar Crosby. 
Vol. IV. HL. Jyamar Crosby. 

DIODORUS SICULUS. C. H. Oldfather, 12 Vols. 
Vols. 1.-EV. (Vol. I. 2nd fp.) 

DIOGENES LAERTIUS. R. D. Hicks. 2 Vols. (Vol. 
L. 3rd Dnp., Vol. H. Qud Imp.) 
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DIONYSIUS OF HALICARNASSUS: ROMAN ANTI- 
QUITIES. Spelman’s translation revised by E. Cary. 
7 Vols. Vols. 1.-V. 

EPICTETUS. W. A. Oldfather. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd 
Imp.) : 

EURIPIDES. A. S. Way. 4 Vols. (Vols. I. and II. 
6th Imp., Vols. 111. and LV. 5th Imp.) Verse trans. 

EUSEBIUS: ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. Kirsopp 
Lake and J. E. L. Oulton. 2 Vols. (Vol. Il. 3rd 
Imp.) 

GALEN: ON THE NATURAL FACULTIES. A. J. 
Brock. (2nd Imp.) 

THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. W. R. Paton. 5 Vols. 
(Vol. 1. 4th Imp., Vol. Il. 3rd Imp., Vols. IIL. and IV. 
Qnd Imp.) 

THE GREEK BUCOLIC POETS (THEOCRITUS, 
BION, MOSCHUS) J. M. Edmonds. (6th Imp. 
revised.) 

GREEK ELEGY AND IAMBUS with rur ANACRE- 
ONTEA. J. M. Edmonds. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd 
Imp.) 

GRE NK MATHEMATICAL WORKS, — Ivor Thomas. 
2 Vols. 

HERODES. Cf. THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS, 

HERODOTUS, A. D. Godley. 4 Vols. (Vols. 1.-ILL. 
3rd Imp., Vol. 1V. 2nd Imp.) 

HESIOD ayo THE HOMERIC HYMNS, H. G. Evelyn 
White. (6th Imp. revised and enlarged.) 

HIPPOCRATES anp tHe FRAGMENTS OF HERA- 
CLEITUS. W.H.S.Jonesand E. T. Withington. 4 Vols. 
(2nd Imp.) 

HOMER: ILIAD, A.‘T.Murray. 2 Vols. (5th bnp.) 

HOMER: ODYSSEY, A.T. Murray. 2 Vols. (6th Imp.) 

ISAEUS. E.S. Forster. (2nd Imp.) 

ISOCRATES. George Norlin and LaRue Van Hook. 
3 Vols. 

ST. JOHN DAMASCENE: BARLAAM AND I10A- 
SAPH. Rev. G. R. Woodward and Harold Mattingly. 
(Qnd Imp. revised.) 

JOSEPHUS. H. St. J. Thackeray and Ralph Marcus. 
9 Vols. Vols. 1.-VII. (Vol. V. 2nd Imp.) 

JULIAN. Wilmer Cave Wright. 3 Vols. (Vols. {. and II. 
2nd Imp.) 
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LONGUS: DAPHNIS anno CHLOE. Thornley’s ‘Trans- 
lation revised by J. M. Edmonds; ann PARTHENIUS. 
5S. Gaselee. (3rd Imp.) : 

LUCIAN. A.M. Harmon. 8 Vols. Vols. I.-V. (Vols. 
I, and Il. 3rd /mp.) 

LYCOPHRON. Cf. CALLIMACHUS, 

LYRA GRAECA. J. M. Edmonds. 3 Vols. (Vol. 
8rd Imp., Vol. Il. 2nd Ed. revised and enlarged, Vol. UL. 
3rd Imp. revised.) 

LYSIAS. W.R.M. Lamb. (2nd Imp.) 

MANETHO. W. G. Waddell, PTOLEMY: TETRA- 
BIBLOS. I. E. Rebbins. 

MARCUS AURELIUS. C.R. Haines. (8rd Imp. revised.) 

MENANDER. F.G. Allinson. (2nd Imp. revised.) 

MINOR ATTIC ORATORS, 2 Vols. Vol. [. ANTI- 
PHON, ANDOCIDES. K. J. Maidment. 

NONNOS: DIONYSIACA. W. H. D. Rouse. 3 Vols. 
(Vol. ILL. 2nd Imp.) 

OPPIAN,COLLUTHUS, TRYPHIODORUS. A. W. Mair. 

PAPYRI NON-LITERARY SELECTIONS. A. S. 
Hunt and C. C. Edgar. 2 Vols. LITERARY SELEC- 
TIONS. Vol. 1. (Poetry). 0D. L. Page. (2nd Imp.) 

PARTHENIUS. Cf. DAPHNIS ann CHLOE. 

PAUSANIAS: DESCRIPTION OF GREECE. W.H.S. 
Jones. 5 Vols. and Companion Vol. arranged by R. EF. 
Wycherley. (Vols. 1. and II]. 2nd Imp.) 

PHILO. 11 Vols. Vols. 1.-V. IF. H. Colson and Rev. G. 
H. Whitaker; Vols. VI.-IX. F, H. Colson. (Vol. [V. 
Qnd Imp. revised.) 

PHILOSTRATUS: THE LIFE OF APOLLONIUS OF 
TYANA. F.C. Conybeare. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 3rd Imp., 
Vol. Il. 2nd Lmp.) 

PHILOSTRATUS: IMAGINES; CALLISTRATUS: 
DESCRIPTIONS. | A. Fairbanks. 

VHILOSTRATUS ayn EUNAPIUS: LIVES OF THE 
SOPHISTS. Wilmer Cave Wright. 

PINDAR. Sir J. E. Sandys. (6th Imp. revised.) 

PLATO: CHARMIDES, ALCIBIADES, HIPPARCHUS, 
THE LOVERS, THEAGES, MINOS ayo EPINOMIS., 
W. R. M. Lamb. 

PLATO: CRATYLUS, PARMENIDES, GREATER 
HIPPIAS, LESSER HIPPIAS, H. N. Fowler. (3rd 
Imp.) 
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PLATO: EUTHYPHRO, APOLOGY, CRITO, PHAE- 
DO, PHAEDRUS. H.N. Fowler. (9th Imp.) 

PLATO: LACHES, PROTAGORAS, MENO, EUTHY- 
DEMOS. W.R. M. Lamb. (2nd tmp. revised.) 

PLATO: LAWS. Rev. R. G. Bury. 2 Vols. (2nd Timp.) 

PLATO: LYSIS, SYMPOSIUM, GORGIAS. W.R.M. 
Lamb. (87rd Imp. revised.) 

PLATO: REPUBLIC. Paul Shorey. 2 Vols. (Vol. I. 
3rd Imp., Vol. II. 2nd Imp.) 

PLATO: STATESMAN, PHILEBUS. H. N. Fowler: 
ION. W.R. M. Lamb. (3rd /mp.) 

PLATO: THEAETETUS ann SOPHIST. HH. N. Fowler. 
(3rd Imp.) 
PLATO: TIMAEUS, CRITIAS, CLITOPHO, MENEXE- 
NUS, EPISTULAE. Rev. R.G. Bury. (2nd Imp.) 
PLUTARCH: MORALIA. I4 Vols. Vols. L-V. F.C. 
Babbitt; Vol. VI. W. C. Helmbold ; Vol. X. H. N. 
Fowler. 

PLUTARCH: THE PARALLEL LIVES. B. Perrin. 
11 Vols. (Vols. 1, UL, WL, Vi, WIL and XI. Qad Imp.) 

POLYBIUS. W.R. Paton. 6 Vols. 

PROCOPIUS: HISTORY OF THE WARs. HL. B. 
Dewing. 7 Vols. (Vol. I. 2nd Imp.) 

PTOLEMY: TETRABIBLOS, Cf. MANETHO. 

QUINTUS SMYRNAEUS, A. S. Way. Verse trans. 
(2nd Imp.) 

SEXTUS EMPIRICUS. Rev. R. G. Bury. 4 Vols. 
Vols. L.-T. (Vol. I. 2nd Imp.) 

SOPHOCLES. F. Storr. 2 Vols. (Vol. 1. 7th Imp., Vol. 
Il. 5th Imp.) Verse trans. 

STRABO: GEOGRAPHY. Horace L. Jones. 38 Vols, 
(Vols. I., V. and VII. 2nd Imp.) 

THEOPHRASTUS: CHARACTERS. J. M. Ednionds; 
HERODES, ete. A.D. Knox. (2nd Imp.) 

THEOPHRASTUS: ENQUIRY INTO PLANTS. Sir 
Arthur Hort. 2 Vols. 

THUCYDIDES. C.F. Smith. 4Vols. (Vol. 1. 3rd dmp., 
Vols, TI., II. and IV. 2nd Imp. revised.) 

TRYPHIODORUS. Cf. OPPIAN. 

XENOPHON: CYROPAEDIA. Walter Miller. 2 Vols. 
(Vol. I. 22d Imp., Vol. UL. 3rd Imp.) 
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XENOPHON: HELLENICA, ANABASIS, APOLOGY, 
anp SYMPOSIUM, C. L. Brownson and O. J. Todd. 
8 Vols. (Vols. I. and IIT. 2nd Imp., Vol. Il. 3rd Imp.) 

XENOPHON: MEMORABILIA ann OECONOMICUS. 
E.C. Marchant. (2nd /mp.) 

XENOPHON: SCRIPTA MINORA. E, C. Marchant. 
(2nd Imp.) 


VOLUMES IN PREPARATION 


GREEK AUTHORS 
ALCIPHRON. A. R. Benner and F, H, Fobes. 
ARISTOTLE: DE MUNDO, ete. W. K. C. Guthrie. 
ARISTOTLE: HISTORY OF ANIMALS. A. L. Peck. 
ARISTOTLE: METEOROLOGICA. H. D. P. Lee. 
ee EPISTLES, ete. N. W. and N. J. 
e W itt. 


LATIN AUTHORS 


S. AUGUSTINE: CITY OF GOD. W. H. Semple. 
[CICERO :| AD HERENNIUM. H. Caplan. . 
CICERO: DE INVENTIONE., H. M. Hubbell. 
CICERO: PRO SESTIO, IN  VATINIUM, PRO 
CAELIO, DE PROVINCIIS CONSULARIBUS, PRO 
BALBO. J. H. Freese and It. Gardner. 
PRUDENTIUS. WH. J. Thomson. 
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